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WITH LARGE SHEET, GRATIS, 


THE LIBERTIES OF EUROPE. 


Lierry and Independence are passions among the three great 
nations of Continental Europe, ‘France clamours loudly for the 
first, while Italy and Germany clamour as loudly for them both. 
But does France, which loves liberty with a madness or an enthu- 
siasm proved by. the blood and tears’of upwards of sixty years, 
really understand what the word means? or are Italy and Ger- 
many better fitted than France to appreciate and enjoy the freedom 
which they crave, or the independence which is the day-dream of 
their most ambitious and generous spirits ? We may be permitted 
to doubt, in all these instances, whether the struggle which now 
rages over Europe with more or less intensity, is not the commence- 
ment, rather than the close of a series; and whether each of these 
celebrated nations has not a great deal to learn and to suffer before 
the mass of the people can hope to exercise even the commonest 
rights of free citizenship. There seems to be something wrong 
with them all. There is an impatience which spoils the best laid 
schemes, and frustrates the most admirable intentions; and an 
ignorance of the first principles of popular tranquillity and social 
progress, which renders all government practically impossible, 
but that species of government which is effectual with mankind 
in the rudest state—the government of brute force. 

It is somewhat humiliating in this highly polished Europe, in- 
structed as it should have been by the wisdom of four thousand 
years, to make such a confession. But the truth is as we state it. 
Scarcely three summers have passed away since the kingdoms of the 
Continent were shaken to their foundations by a succession of po- 
pular insurrections, bursting one after the other like the reverbera- 
tions of an alpine thunder-storm. Nation after nation, which 
either smarted under the yoke of domestic oppression or of foreign 
misrule, or imagined that it had grievances calling for so perilous a 
remedy, overthrew its Government and sent its King and Minis- 
ters into exile. In no case has the result been satisfactory. If we 

ast our eyes over the political map, we see that everywhere a fierce 
warfare has been carried on in the name of public tranquillity; 


that the middle and upper classes, frightened at some more 
horrible vision than ever before took shape amid the clouds 
and smoke of reyolutions, have united against the anarchists 
and the popular heroes of the carrefours; and that the peo- 
ple—in the widest sense of the term—who, before that era of 
social hurricanes, were to some extent free to think, to write, 
or to speak, haye been deprived of the little liberty they en- 
joyed; and that a stern, unflinching, if not sanguinary despotism, 
has been established upon the ruins of the past. In the 
midst of an age more highly civilised than any other 
of which the annals of mankind offer us any record, the sword 
has become the supreme arbiter of mundane affairs. The cities of 
Europe are filled with armed men, their walls bristle with cannon 
or with bayonets, war-banners flaunt in the public squares, the 
music of the drum and the trumpet is heard above all the ordinary 
bustle of populous places, and men are so occupied with warfare, 
or with the fear of it, that the cultivation of the fields and the 
gathering of the harvest is left to the women and the children, 
What hope is there of the liberties of any nation that keeps up an 
army of half a million of men? Every year, every month, nay, 
every week and day, that such. a mighty multitude is main- 
tained at the public expense, and prevented from employing 
its skill and industry in the rational and useful occupations of life, 
is a stumbling-block laid in the way of present and future happi- 
ness and freedom. Such is the state of France—such is the state of 
Germany—and such, with the difference that the armed men are, 
for the most part, foreigners, and not natives—is the state of Italy 
in 1851. 

In the case of France, the worst feature is, that the people do not 
consider this formidable army as any particular nuisance. The na- 
tional vanity is flattered at the idea of such a splendid military 
force; and every man of mature age either is, has been, or 
will be a soldier. In addition to this, he feels like a soldier. 
When this is the sentiment and practice of the people—when 
the notion is almost universally spread amongst them, that the 
victories of Napoleon are the events which reflect the highest 


lustre upon the French name, and! make them the? foremost 
nation in the ranks of the world—and when we add to this 
the equally significant facts, that they have nothing else to be 
proud of ; that they are what may be called a “self-contained” 
people; that their commercial resources are in an inverse ratio with 
their military operations and resources; that they have overthrown 
without building up; and that they have scarcely an institution that 
is a quarter of a century old, we see at a glance that French 
liberty may be much spoken of, but must be little understood. In 
fact, we are afraid that every Frenchman interprets “liberty” to 
mean liberty for his individual self, but the slavery of every other 
person whose theories or practice might interfere with his own; 
and we are impressed with the sorrowful conviction, that France 
is, after all, but a semi-barbarous nation, splendid, no doubt, but 
rotten and unsafe; having all to learn and much to endure before 
it can be really fitted for the enjoyment of equable and rational 
liberty. 

The condition of Germany is almost equally humiliating to those 
who look to the social progress of Europe. A military despotism 
has sneceeded to anarchy ; and the phantom of a Democratic and 
Social Republic, which has scared the rulers of the people, and 
infected the bulk of the middle class with a preposterous alarm, 
renders the despotism of the sword comparatively easy, by lending 
it the support of all those classes which have anything to lose by 
change or commotion. Eyen the German Fatherland—that ideal 
unity, so beautiful in songs and in theory—loses its attractions when 
this grim spectre is evoked ; and Germany keeps up a multi- 
tudinous army against herself, and postpones indefinitely the free- 
dom which such an assemblage of intelligent nations has a right to 
expect. 

The case of Italy is different, and perhaps more deplorable;—for 
the French and the Germans, if they suffer a despotism, have im- 
posed it upon themselves. The tyrants of France are, at all events, 
Frenchmen ; and those of Germany, Germans. Not so in the 
fairest portions of Italy, where the oppressors are foreigners, and 
infuse an additional bitterness into the draught of the popular de- 
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revolutions were in 1848, Deficits increasing yearly in amount will 
open their eyes, and a new phase of needful experience will develop 
itself before them, As yet, the revolutions, attempted or accom- 
plished in past times, have done nothing for the Continent but to 
transform the bulk of the male population into soldiers, and the bulk 
of the female population into hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
‘There is always a retribution for misdeeds or mistakes, and a financial 
crisis will be one of the means of retribution for this, That it will be 
the only one, is scarcely to be expected. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA YACHT SQUADRON REGATTA, 
SCHOONER MATCH KOR THE £50 CUP. 


‘Tae great feature of the Regatta was the above match on Friday (yesterday 
week), the most striking point of which our Artist has depicted on the preceding 
page. 

The only race on the card (the second £50 Prize Cup not having filled, 
the Gondola only being entered for the same) was the £50 Prize Cup for 
fore and aft schooners, the property of members of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, the course being from the sturting vessel to the westward of the two red 
buoys off the Brambles, round the Calshot light-vessel, thence passing to the 
eastward of the chequered and white buoys off the Brambles, then round the 
Nab light ship, always passing outside the No Man and Sandbead buoys, and in 
completing the course the second time the yachts to pass between the starting 
vessels and the pier. ‘The yachts’ crows to be linited to sailing regulations No, 
12, and the suils to be limited to those naually carried on a wind. No allowance 


for tonnage. The yachts entered for this race were as follows :— 
Yachts. Tons. Ownors. 
Princess Olga 50 ++ Thomas Rutherford, Esq. 
Fernandes 125 Major M. Martyn 
Bianca “ aL C, Webster, Esq. 
Anaconda .. 101 Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart. 
Benita 65 Colonel W. L. Freestun. 


Some of these yachts have attained considerable celebrity, particularly the 
Fernande, belonging to Major Mountjoy Martyn; and, as the object wis to class 
together vessels whose powers were as nearly as possible uniform, the Princess 
Olga and the Benita were withdrawn. 

At eleven o'clock it was finally determined which should be the contending 
yachts, and soon after the undermentioned appeared at the starting station :— 


Anaconda +» LOL +. Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart. 
Fernande - 125... +» Major M. Martyn, 
Bianca 31 CG. Webster, Esq. 


At a quarter past eleven the signal gun was fired from the committee’s vessel, 
and the start was effected. The yachts proceeded to the eastward, instead of the 
westward, in consequence of the state of the tide. The Anaconda got away first 
in gullant style, followed closely by the Bianca, but it was some seconds before 
the Fernande could fairly get under weigh. This delay was of no great moment 
‘as far as the Bianca was concerned ; for, on proceeding towards the Nab Light, 
the small schooner was soon overhauled, and the Mernande took tlie second place. 
When within ubout a mile of the Nab, the Anaconda was at least a mile ahead, 
und there was apparently about the same distance between the /ernande 
and Bianca, They kept this position for some distance, but, on rounding the 
point, the Fernxnde recovered a great part of the distance between them; and 
on passing Ryde Pier, the Anaconda was closely pressed by her rival the Fer~ 
nande, being scareely more than half a minute abead, and making all gail. 
This is the point illustrated by our Artist. The Bianca was now ont of the 
question, and the contest between the two was continued with great vigour 
round the red buoys of the Brambles and the Calshot light-ship, and 60 nicely 
balanced a match has been rarely witnessed. They kept company together in 
this manner on their return, and when opposite Ryde Pier they were stem and 
stern. They arrived at five minutes past four, thus completing the first round 
in four hours and forty minutes, They then made their way gallantly for the se- 
cond time towards the Nab, the Zernande afterwards slightly taking the lead. 
‘They had passed the station about ten minutes, when the squadron of vessels 
who followed the sailing yachts were Joined by the celebrated American yacht, 
America, who dropped them one by one, At five o'clock the Fernande rounded 
the Nab for the second time, having completely established herself in the lead ; 
and when within about five miles of Ryde, on her return, she was leading nearly 
a mile abead of the Anaconda, and with every prospect of maintaining her po- 
sition; but it should not be omitted to be stated, that during the greater portion 
of Bie plemance to the Nab the difference between them was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, 


ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON REGATTA, 


‘Tue vessels of the Royal Yacht Squadron commenced their annnal trial of skill 
find speed in sailing on Monday, at Cowes (isle of Wight), with the most fa- 
yourable weather, which lasted throughout the week. During the morning, the 
tieet of yachts dotted the Solent and Medina, several of them being dressed in 
their colours, which gave the place a gay and animated appearance. The fol- 
lowing yachts were at the station :—The / earl, the Mat qnis of Anglesey , Alarm, 

Weld, Esq.; Capricorn, Vice-Commodore ©. M, Talbot, Esq., M P.; Petrel, 
arl of lichester; Maria, Klizabeth, Jone, Water Lily, Bemina, Stella, Bril- 
t, Osprey, Constance, Gauntlet, Lavrock. Mirage, Resoltétion, Turquoise, 
Gipsy Queen, Kagle, Wyvern, Susan, S agull, Aurora, Desttay, Arrow, Ariel, 
Caiman, Gondola, Sper, Cygnet, Talisman, Fernande, Mariana, Osprey, Dol- 
phin, Merlin, Nautilus, Plover, Ripple, Freak, Coquette, de: 1 . 

The principal race of the day was Hex Mayesry's. Cur, by Royal) Yacht 
Squadron entters, from 50 to 10) tons. 

At 10 9 57, the following yachts started :— 


Gondola W wens as a 
mdola oo o a 101 1 
Freak v Gunling, Est . i 
Baechante B. H, Jones, at - 
Arrow + T Chamberlayne, Esq. 


Tho vessels which were also entered anit did not start were the : 

den Hodges, Esq., M.P.; the Gauntlet, 65, William Peareth, and the 

Lavrock , 65, Captain C. TH, Williams, RN. ‘The course was from tia ‘starting: 

vessel, moored off Cowes Castle, proceeding eastward, Norris Castle, 

Osborne House, Ryde, und round thé Nab/Light, retarning» by same: ronte, 

and from thence proceeding westward round a vessel stationedoff Yarmouth, 

returning and finishing at the starting. vessel, The course was about G0 aiPoy 

length. At starting, there was a geutie breeze blowing from! Me 

and the Arrow was the first vessel fairly to get under way, and soon fi 

lead. The station-vessel at Cowes was passed in the following order: 
h. min. sec. 

-~ 3 a ue 

3 $f 45° 

4 12 30 Lh 


lid, 75, Twi 


On arriving off this point the Gondola gave up and took no further part in the |” 


contest. The yachts came inas un‘ler, 


Bacchante 

Arrow 

Freak - oo 
The Bacchante was then declared the 
did massive silver urn and cover, was presen! 


on Wednesday. ae oh nalts 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon, the Royal st 
Royal standard of England floating from ee » Was 8 
the direction of Osborne, and it was svon mide known 
koyal chi dren were on board. The Vessel then | 


ceeded slowly to the westward between the fleet of yactits and 
Her Majesty was on deck, avd appeared to be highly pleased wi 


the finmerons 
trim vessels lying at the statien. She courteously Aes) othe sari of Retin 


loyalty with which she was received. ‘Ihe Fairy then proceeded up the Wes! 
Witnessing 


Channel to allow her Majesty an opportunity of 


yachts. Soon after seven o'clock the Fairy returned from her short ernise, and 
proceeded direct to Osborne. K sie 

On Tuesday evening the annual diner of the members of the squadron was 
held in @ spacious saloon, erected in front of the Club-house, and Was very 
numerously attended. The Right Hon, the Earl of Wilton, Commodore of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, was in the chair, supported on his right by Major- 
General Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, and on his left by the Marquis of Or- 
monde; and amongst the company were the Marquis of Conyngham, the Right 
Fion. Lord Exmouth, Lord Desart, Admiral the Hon. ‘Sir Bladen Capel, 
Roar-Admiral Prescott, Captain Blackwood, R.N.;\ Major Harvey, 
Lieut. Aplin, R.N.; Commodore J. C. Stevens, E. A. Stevens, Esq, Colonel 
Hamilton, and W. Herbert Pounders, Esq,, of the American yacht, and members 
of the New York Yacht Clu; Oliver Hill, Esq.; Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq, ; 
Andrea Fountain, Esq. ; James. Lyon, Esq. ; C. M. R. Talbot, Esq, 'M-P., Vice- 
Commodore of the Club; T. Beauchamp Seymour, Esq.; W. B. B. Ponsonby, 
¥sq. ; Sir H. Bold Hoghton, Bart. ; Thomas Greig, Esq 5, Ws More, Esq. ; Capt 
Marsham, R.N.; Commander Crispin, R.N,, of the Royal steam yacht Fairy; 
J. Beardmore, Esq.; George Bentinck, Esq. &c. 5 

Several excellent speeches were made during the evening, and on the health 
of the commsdore and officers of the American yacht America being proposed, 


it was-watmly responded to by Colonel, Hamilton, who dwelt t length on 
the necesity: of. maintaining a cordiality, of. ling between the two conniries. 
‘The gallant Colonel’s speech was listened to with, greatattention, and he resumed 


his seat amidst Joud and generel cheering... bon. | 
On Wednesday the race was for acup, value 100 guineas, thy 
Highness Prince Albert, for Jarge class schooners, of thera 
of 140-tons and above. ° The course was from ) 
proceeding eastward, passing Norris Castle,, re x 
the Nab Light; returning. by.the same ronte,.and from. 
ward round @ vessel: stationed, off  Yarmo returning. 


si yessel. W 


At a few minutes after, ten o'clock the 
starting station :— F 1 
Tons, : 
Beatrice ., + 161 a 
Constance a> 218 on ion te flag, DI 
Capricorn .. aw 318 o fue, yellow, and red. 


Gipsy Queen =. od Und white eheatered, 

The Wyvern, 205, the Duke of Marlborough, was entered, but did not appear 
at the starting vessel, t 

At haif-past ten, all being in readiness, the signal gun was fired, and there 
being a tolerable breeze from the westward, the yachts soon) got under, weigh. 
The Beatrice being to the windward, was the first to cant round, which she did 
in quick time, and was soon on her way with the lead; next followed the Gipsy 
Queen, after her the Constance, and the Capricorn in the rear, but vot far astern. 
of the Constance. The yachts stood on,down to Yarmouth, the. Gipsy Queen 
taking the lead. On rounding the boat off that place, the time stood as 
follows :— , 


he a a 
Gipsy Queen «+ 08 oe oo - . 
Eau 4 me * Ni avi fy WERE 
Capricorn ve er se sp Bre 10, 
Constance " + ee B84 0. 


A good breeze from the westward then set in, which enabled the yachts to bear 
up well against the tide. The Gipsy Queen kept right on in mid-channel, 
and made good way. The Capricorn hugged the north shore too much, and un- 
fortunately got ashore between Sowley and Spits Bay. The Beatriceand Constance, 
on entering Gurnet Bay, kept'to the northward, under the land, to avoid) the 
tide, and fell considerably astern. The Gipsy Queen eventually. arrived ioff 
Cowes Castle, at 24 minutes past 7, three quarters of an hour) ahead: of the 
second vessel, There is some talk of a dispute, regulations not having been 
complied with. ; f dol r 

‘The town of Cowes was very full of company during the week; the weather 
was beautiful, and it was the general opinion that so many yachts were never 
at any former period séen at that station. 

Agrand regatta ball took place on ‘Ihursday evening, which was numeronsly 
and brilliantly attended, pi 1 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


If we look at the number of meetings, next, week will be a busy one. The 
meetings, however, do not promise anything very imposing ; and, Egham is the 
only spot likely to-have any charms for the metropolitans, It takes place; on 
Wednesday and Thursday, with an‘improved, but, as we have already inti- 
mated, not by any means a brilliant bill of fare. Barnet and Stourbridge com- 
menced on Monday ; Glascomb, Derby, and Taunton, on Tuesday ; and Lynn 
and Stirling on Thursday, 

Recatta.—On Tuesday, the Tower, Windsor and, Eton, and the Roya 
Western Yacht Clib; Wednesday, the Norwich, Richmond, Worcester, and 
Perth; Friday, the Torbay and Wigtown; and Saturday, the Glasgow. 

CnickeT Fixrures.—Monduy,at Stamiord, Trentham Park, and Copenhagen 
House; Tuesday, at Malling; Wednesday, at Streatham and Sevenoaks; and 
Thursday, at Southwell Ilkeston. 


TATTERSALL'S, 

Monpay.—The run was almost exclusively on Nancy, who foundso many wd- 
mirers for the great events.at York, that she becam 3 first favourite for each, If 
we add that Hernandez, who had receded.a couple of points, again became the 
premier for the St. Leger, we shall have said all that is necessary inthe shape 
of introduction, ‘ 

|BBOR HANDICAP. : 
2 tol agst Nancy i 8 to 1 agat Hariot 
RNOR ST, LEGER. 
6 to 4 on Newminster i B to Lagat Chaus 
YORKSHIRE OAKS.—2 to 1 agst Vivandiere 
GREAT YORKSHIRE, 1a 
Sto ®agst, Marlborough 9 tol agst,Ariosto 
serie | S112 the Ban 
LEAMINGTON STAKES,—6 to | agst The Castle Sipearees 
CASAREWITCH.—40 to 1 aget Clarissa ‘ 3 
tte V agar Newntusle 1/18 to’ agee The Ban (i 
jawmi T 10 | . 
! 25 te ‘agst Confessor ft aay ls 
DERBY. ; ‘ 
40 to | agat Lapidist (1) | 


5 to 2ngst Nancy (t) 
5 to 2—— Neasham 


3 to 1 agst Hernandex 


40 to 1 agst Augur 


AUGUST YORK MEETING.—WEpNESDAY. | bigs 

By the various lines of railway, an immense number of passengers haye been 
conveyed to the city of York, and the streets this morning were almost impassable. 
If numbers, therefore, will ensure success, this will be one of the most brilliant 
meetings ever held at York, and that it will not want good sport, and ptenty of 
it, to make it so, the list for the three days places beyond a doubt. ‘fhe weather 
is dull and threatening, and the attendance the fullest we have seen’ on the first 
day for many years. FIRE OELNOIE 4 

The Dundas Sraxes of 50 sovs each, added to @ handicap sweepstakes of 5 
sovs each.—Lord Zetland’s Radulphus (J. Marson), “Mr. Halford’s Deceitfal 


W. Sharpe), 2. 
$ The YoRkss1RE Oaks of 15 Soys each, with 100 added—Mr. Davidson’s Vivan- 
digre (A Day), 1. Lord Derby's Tris (F, Butler), 2: 4 — a rit 
The Prince or Wavzs’s STAKES Of 10 sovs each, atid 50 added.—Mr. Merry’s 
f, by Ithuriel out of Soreila’s dam, 1. Mr. Gumley’s Senorita, 2. \ 5 
The Exor St. Lecer of 26 Sovs each, atid 100 ‘sovs for the sécond.—Mr. 
Parker’s Cuiculator, 1. Loi linton’s Cnieus, 2. mine pe \oWA 
The Corr SaPLING STAKES 7 ¢ach.—Lord 4 
W, Stebbiug’s Youar Hiwthor: + 
The Secuine Sraxes of 5 sovs each, and 
Boy,1. Mr, Syke’s Palmeres, 2. " = 


CHESTERFIELD Hanpicar. 
Puare of £100, i 


sat 


Huneerrorp Marker Rue. 


the progress of the 


man 
oto NN, Bay |: 
the 


Stoubam Ape re vi di 
to make any confessien, aud protested privy 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


"FRANCE. ohie 1 


The Parliamentary recess transfers the interest of political news from the 
capital tothe departments, where we: find several of the provincial councils are 


passing resolutions in favour of the revision of the constitution, notwithstanding 
the recent Parliamentary decision sgainst that, measure ; whilst the Reds are 
doing everything in their power, particularly in the, southern and eastern de- 
partments, to disturb the»public peace and agitate men’sminds. They -rcated 
a serious riot this week at Laurac, inthe department of the Drome, on th > sc~ 
casion of the celebration of the Yéte day of the patron saint of the pari;h, whin 
their behaviour was so tumultuous, that the gendarmes entered ‘the t ing in 
which ‘the: 

conduct. 


to the! affairs) Several of tine 
mpanions ‘that! an‘ attempt 
appearance’ of the soldiers 


the * Comité Démocrati 
‘eointnittes, La i 
thoton, Lasteyrie, 


cal position and of their affinities 
‘and Of interests, the Latin nations, Fra 
tural elements of this central focus,’ are: 


gard to reli this gentleman defin 
it car noe ape er a pet h as eli mae Aly Ante fe i" the 
sane Way, is wo) oticing asa curi ur | is ond 
UWetiteen® tent une God, gt, ‘ot ad is oe dolore 2k ia conneduatthy the 
“ensemble of the laws of tntelligen and of love; it 4s progress without limits in 


cience, in rights, and duties by. the natural development, of the freé thought 
nd the free Sonsplete t is in the sarees becoming ever more peifect to 
» aS Wel Bee vid the holy’: a8 Of universal’ mdrulity, ont 
tech Hee le life ; itis im the bosom of peace, an eternel growth in the 
the trae.” Ags 1 2 
poriethe pallies conduct’ of site dreaming visionaries that” tle noble 
cause of trne liberty inté contempt, and gives to the oppressors ‘of thle people a 
pretext for deiranding them of ree LE sainndbireihi: papain Dd 
The ub i¢ has given 1000P. for the relief of the inhabitants 
‘the late iInundations. Sigil : 
ved. it: Tt was composed of ‘Legitimists, 
: ‘as they are no loiiger uni object, it was 
thought advisable to separate ycarty eck Cracheae fut Sued gMEOI A. 20197 
seus Ge a eetanati The Orare want MSE am CE 
untain: wv for sident e Ordre 1 @ candi- 
dature of the Prince de Joinville. A ADR aR Bet tt : 


iris have coniniénced preparations for thie’ sulettion of van- 
t forward at the next election.“ eae tiy ads 6a” 


whieh the insurrection in Cuba was:spreading, in.all 
the: Governor-General, Concha, had/been recalled: G Lopes was stated 
tobe aboutto sailfrom)the United. States for Cuba, accompanied bya numberof 
-men witharms. A ‘tmass meeting” was held at New Orleans, where great excite- 
nientand enthusiasm onthe subject prevails. There was much excitement also 
at Savannah, ) Severalvolunteers leit that city omthe, 2d instant, for Cardenas, 
and immense numbers were preparing, in the, interior of North Carolina and 
Alabama; to join the, insurreetionists.;; Phe United States Government was, how- 
ever, taking the most)active measures for mepressing such interference, and pre- 
venting hostile expeditions to. Cnba. »The, latest, intelligence received in the 
States from Cuba. state that: Trinidad and, Villa,Clara bad takensideswith, the 
insurgents against the Governments ,. The feeling in fayour.of freedom from the 
Spanish role is represented as general, and young men of the first; families 
“were said to be on the side of thespatviots.ji0) 211 i, 


sera Lt jwas,saidjthat 


-Josses. is: sxid).to) be. over 4,000,000.,dollar 
~commenced. «The accounts, from 
(in the rotten quariz, diggings, , The 
Were GOOG 25 o.) fil 20 qab 
o« The Vinginian. State Convention for. sion, 
»ported an amended form ofthat, instrument, which is to be, 
fc ‘of the people on, the 23rd, of; October| next. 


very, 

the age of 21. years is torenjoy the right, of suffrage: withontre; 
qualifications; The judges. of the several. courts.are 10. be elected by, the 

and. may be removed for cause by the Legislature, .At the arae time tbe, 

jions of the new constitution Jor the maintenance of slayery are of qnite\a strin- 
gent character, hook, wiey bet haa -hadowoe bas 

Jenny Lind, has returned. 
:thatshe would take herideparture for. Europe’ 
-but reports as\to her intentions. were contradicto: 
; ‘ +) 


inks mania 
esr eg eae! 


i 


Of 
; int the ie 
‘This is certainly a new turn to-West India industry. On 
‘ ‘superior quality of the potato, as well as the abundant return trom 
fbyol! te qahirolé 


vind Say io Bomiay, 
have reached town during 


DAG HOT awn. gitte 


fe 
g1479 
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‘unless he repays'at°ohce the moneys due to the Government of India, with in~ 
terest at 6 per cent. The districts of country about to be absorbed are, it is said, 
all those on the other side of the Kishna river, Bachore, and Neildroog, besides 


it is necessary. 
be sick. Of the ether oner. we hear-noth ; 
general of Tartar Troops of. Canton, deft hier re a fortnight 
the intention of,coalescing with the commissioners. ’ 
The pretender Emperor is. reported to be stopping st Sin-chau, a department 
city in Kwang-si, having a water communication with Canton, from, whence it, 
ig distant-about 200 miles, In-a letter from ¢ his followers, we find it stated. 
that Teen-tel is hinaself at the head of the reb ces, Whom he led, to, victory 
‘in the middle term of, the third month of the present year” (about, | 
months ago), when 10,000. of the Government. troops. were destroyed, being 
hemmed iu in anarrow, pathway through a wood ina mountain pass.” Haying 
been duly proclaimed emperor, Teen-teh dates the commencement of his reign 
from. the month of. September ot JaskaTRer ANA Bk iblished an, almanack, 
which bis emissaries are bosily distributing in. various parts. of the empire... In 
Kiang-si, the province. between, Hunan and Fokien, great demonstrations are 
made in his favour. . - ‘ tess $y be 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 06° 
The following extract from a letter received from Mr. Albert Smith, who has, 
ffecting the perilous ascent of Mont Blanc, conveys an idea of the 


ednesd it 
jay, the 
West, Mr. 

ristehureh 


all the villagers to a supper, to drink 
. Another Account. 


gnibyoone r ) Onamontx, August 14. 
‘This quiet alpine valley has forthe last week been in a mustunnsual state of 
activity ‘and excitement, About seven days ago the people learnt that three 


students from the University of Oxford and an English author were getting them- | 


selves into condition for |at i the ascent of Mont Blane. Guides'and vil- 
be were at once on the gui vive; and the adventurous party were regarded 
ith much interest wherever they went. On Tuesday morving, at seven o'clock, 


wll the preparations being complete, the party set out from the Hotel de | 
“Londres. It included Mr. Floyd,’ said to’be a som of the general of that name, © 


and cousin of Sir Robert Peel; Mr. Philips, a third Oxford man, and Mr. Albert 
Smith, with 16 guides, 16 porters, and a number of aspirantstor the post of guide. 
who attended the voyagers: and their paid party for the purpose of learning 
their route to the summit of the mountain, After their departure telescopes 
“were fixed from the windows of the inn, and im other places, to 
watch the progress of the toilsome ascént, and befsre six o'clock 
it was @vident the voyavers crosséd the great glacier’ and Had arrived at’ 
their resting place for the nigat—on the Grands Malets. “Yesterday morning, as 
“soon as daylight afforded a clear: view, the adventurers were ugain visible by aid! 
‘ ad up i ca a ain were'seen imaking the final-ascent. They 
i on the summit for about ‘twetity’: minutes,/and then commenced ‘their 
descent) arriving’ there last might’ about seven’ o'clock. |The excitement during 
the previous twevty four ‘hours hud’ been very great in Chamonix, anxious 
wives arid parents having husbands 'and sous amongst the party up'in the snows; 
and the interest being by no means diminished by the fact ‘that Sir Robert Peel 
(who had arrived here after the departure of his relative for the ascent) invited 
nearly all the’ men remaining in the village, about sixty in number, to an 
entertainment provided at an anbéerge, ‘where! they were supplied with wine 
and other popular liquids in which to drink “the health of the Englishmen. 
who were sleeping’ of Mont Blanc.” The ceremony was performed very 
‘zealously, and re; eated inthe most willing manner again and again till long 
after midnight. When in'the evening the party from Mont Blane approached the 
village, nearly all the inhabitants assembled to meet them. Guns were fired in 
quick suc!ession y the harps and fiddles of the valley were: in requisition, and a 
sort Of half comical balf triumphal scene ensued,” The travellers and guides 
looked very jaded and sun-scorched, and had very bloodshot eyes and rather di- 
Tay x ‘ other respects, seemei-to: be in tolerable condition. 
four \ Englishmen’ ‘turns: the’ ‘scale ‘of numbers in 
tourists: having been. ‘hithdrto..accus- 

@ fact that more of their countrymen. 

aap ig the top of the King of the Alps. The 
‘th ascent—the first dating in 1787. ‘The ost, 
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pidated: 
‘This successful ascent b, 
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AGGREGATE MEETING OF ROMAN CATHOLICS AT 
: DUBLIN. 

An aggregate meeting of Roman Catholic clergy and laity took place on 
Tuesday last, at the Rotundo, Dublin, which, it had been feared, from the po~ 
litical and religious excitement created by its announcement, would be attended 
with disturbance of the public peace; but those anticipations were fortunately 
not redlised, and the occasion passed over in peace—some hooting and pelting of 
mud by the mob at a few obnoxious individuals being the only indications of 
violence exhibited. For some hours before the time fixed for the meeting, the 
doors of the Rotundo: were assailed by persons secking admission, and although 
eloyen o'clock was the hour at which the chair was to be taken, the great round 


| room was densely crowded ata few minutes past ten. <A great portion of the 


reserved seats was occupied by: ladies, and the body of the meeting (to which 
admission was obtdined by tickets distributed gratuitously) was thronged with 
the working classes. Several hundred coal-yorters marched in a body to the 
mécting, and a great number of them were admitted inside—the remainder 
forming themselves into groups in the neighbourhood of the Rotundo, and as- 
Suming the appearance of co-op ‘with the police in keeping order. The 

lice authorities had taken active steps to ensure the preservation of the peace, 
. ‘a body consisting of several hi ed‘ men of the excellently organised force 
was on duty in and around 

lice paraded tlie strects ; a 


their barracks, 
A few minut 


dArclibishop M‘Hale, there were several other 

ting. They are enumerated in the following 

ty! the the Archbishop of Cashel, the Lord Bishop 
of Clogher, the Lord Bishop of Birmingham, the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Bishop of Elphin, the Lord Bisliop of Killaloe, the Lord Bishop of Clon- 
fert, the Lord Bishop of Savannah, the Lord Bishop of Cloyne; the Lord Bishop 
of 1, bad, the’ Lord Bishop aren ta prelates occupied arm-chairs 
in front of the platform, that of the chi being raised behind. The. Irish 
‘Roman Catholic aristocracy wis represented by Lord Gormanston, and that of 
Englund ie Sir Piérs Mostyn. The following members of Parliament were 
present:—' Moore, 'M.P.;' John Reynolds, M.P.; William Keogh, M.P.; 
“4 d ‘M\P.;) Martin Joseph Blake, M.P.; John) 
Robert 


A. 
“Francis Seully, M. eating, MP, The attendance of Roman Catholic 


‘reema) 


‘Catholic Church in Parliament ; another was to 

employ é of the public press in. the dissemination of their principles 
and defence o! 
from The Queen of Heaven, St. Patrick, St. Malachi, and St. Lawrence, our 
own Saints,” on that meeting. | (Cheers.) 

The Very Rey, Bishop Browne then moved, and Mr. 'V. Seully seconded, the 
‘appointment of Mr. ‘Ouseley Higgins, M.P.; Mr. J. Sadleir, M.P., and Mr, J. 
Burke, as secretaries.—Agreed to. x 1 

Mr. Sudleir read the requisition convening the meeting, which he stated had 
been signed by 35 prelates, 31 peers and sons of peers, 10 baronets, 33 members 
of Parliament, 150 justices of the peace, and several thousands of influential 
clergymen, and laymen of the United Kingdom. He then read the following 
letter addressed to the’ chairman by Cardinal Wiseman, amid loud cheers and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. i 

London, 'Aug-16, 185t—My dear Lord and Brothorin Christ,—I have received a letter from 
Messrs: Reynolds arid Keogh, inviting me to attend the aggregate meeting of the Catholic 
Detenoe Society, at which pour Grace will preside on Tuesday next. Aa this is quite impos- 
Bible, I taco the’ liberty of addressing your Grace on the proposed association, Although, as 
yet, lis apecitic objects and plan of organisation have not been published, it is impossible not 
to feel that, some such institution is. absolutely necessary, We have now seen ranged on the 
side of majorities for our penal bill, names with which ‘he Catholic mind hus ever identified 


associated the thought of chivalrous deeds with the titles of our olden aristocracies And they 
whose word. wot Ww ihonths ago, have been in our eyesas safe a security as a bond signed 


‘sealed, have mado ight of pledges given to us, and feel no @ in withdrawing them. 
Thvse etrayale of trust unreacryedly, reposed through « whole generation by the Catholic 
body, have served to convince us that, atter God. we must mai 


y rely on our own honest 
| aad ‘enduring exertions for the preservation of our common rights. The nobe, the 
able, and the earnest support which, amidat #0 much defection from principle, was given to 
our cause by several mumbers of both Houses, ‘independent of party, deserve, indeed, our 
| warmest. ackuow.edgments, But such generous adyocacy bas not proved sufficient for our 
| protection. Ttrust, therefore, that whe Catholie Defence Association, by giving aclear and 
/Gefinite aim to Catholic exertion, will concentrets all its powers on jegittmate subjects; that 
| these: will not ba visionary nor hopeluss,. bat intelligible and. justly attainable. I feel 
confident that all appeals to the passions—all ufforts to arouse anger or hw red,or even uncha~ 
Fitable fooling will be efbevually excluded, so that out adversaries may Have motbing to say 

inst us. Your Grace's superintendence will, I know, secure to the. goclety @ character 

sirictly moral and even religious, and a steady adhosion to such principles as wi!l defy the 
cavils of the most malignant; for, after all, we must seek to draw down the blessing of the 
God of justice upon our uudertakings, more than’rely upon human effort, “While, therefore, 
I shal] sincerely sympathise with those who have undertuken..the, mere, secular duties of a 
society so based and couduoted,,1 shall be happy to co-opsrace in any of its duties more im- 
meiiaely connected with those of the ecela iastical state —I am, ever, my dear Lord Primate, 
your affvotionate brother in Christ, N. CARD. WISEMAN. 

Letters of apology were read from the Hon. William Sturton; Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, whose letter enclosed a cheque of £6 towards the necessary ex- 
penses of the meeting ; and from two Roman Catholic Bishops ; also from Lords 
Stourton and Kenmare, Lord Petre, and two Roman Catholic Bishops: and ad- 
dresses from the Roman Catholics of Liverpool, congratulating the meeting gn 
the position which they had assumed against the infamous bill of pains and 
penalties, promising tvjoin them in every constitutional effort, and forwarding 
a coutribation of £10, 

The Most Rev. Dr. Slattery, Roman Catholic Archbishop, then came forward 
amid load cheers to move the first resolution :— 

‘That we declare an act lately passed by the Imperial Parliament, commonly called the Eo~ 
‘Glesiastical Titles Act, 10 be # violation of the compact contaised in’ the Cutholic Keliet 
speeder 1829, and subversive of the great. principle of religious liberty, as estublished in 

empire, fs 

He logised for not addressing the meeting, in consequence of the delicate 

-state of his health, but said he would have consideredit a dereliction of his duty 
10 be'absent.on that occasion, (Cheers.) 

Sir Piers Mostyn, Bart., of Lancashire, seconded the resolistion, He should 
tell them why. he, a stranger, occupied so prominent a position there. He had 
came over at the solicitation and,on the invitation which the committee had sent 
throughout the United Kingdom, to say that the Catholics of England joined 
with them, in protesting wgainst the tment of penal measures—against a re- 
trograde policy—and, above all, conduct of the Whig Prime Minister 
(Hisses.))" A spirit of intolerance: sm had been unfortunately pro- 
voked by his too. celebrated letter, 
sbreadth of the land, and which he 


country, 
an equality of i 
Bhagat sale 


ens Mi ehbiahop) ‘the’ next 
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nt Ministers Hine betrayed ‘the cause of 
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cause they had never possessed : 
been made, because it would en 
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‘to | Captain Hewett, in a brief, but appropriate speech, proposed as the 
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rights and liberties, He concluded by imploring a blessing | 


‘That wo heroby solemnly pledge ourselves to use every legitimate means within the consti~ 
fution to obtain «total répeal of that act, and every other statato which impores upon the 
Catholics of this empire avy civil or religious disability whatsoever, or precludes them from 
the enjoyment of a perfect cquality with every class of their fellow-subjecte, 

Mr. George Moore, M P., seconded the resolution.—Passed. 
The Right Rey. Dr. Ullathorne moved— 

‘That, for the above objects, we deom it necessary to establish a Catholic Defence Associa~ 
tion, and that the samo be and is hereby established, 

Mr. Jolin Reynolds, M-P., seconded the resolution.—Passed. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Derry moved the next resolution, as follows :— 


having. for 
That. the following prolates ood members of the Legislature be a commirtee to define 


with: Rec! Whe ohjects which are to ocoupy the aasociation, to frame the rules 
‘and regulations by, which it shall bo same to the 
next genital mesting of {he association :—The Roman Catholic Archbishop of West~ 

ter, ths Romano Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, the Bishop of Nottingham, 
the Bishop of Hexham, the Bishop of Southwark, the Bishop of Liverpool, the Bishop 
of 7 the Bishop’ of Salford, ishop 


H. Moore, MP. 
M.P. Galway ci 
‘Tipperary ; ‘Thomas Meagher, M.-P, Waterford, and Robert Keating, M 
Devereux, M.-P, Wexford: Timothy O'Brien, M.¥. Cashel; John O'Briev, M.P. Li 
Michael Sullivan, M.P. Kilkenny. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bianconi, and adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. Vineent Scully, M.P.; moved, 

‘That the committee be charged. to, prepare and publish an address to the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom, on the present position of Catholic affairs. 

Mr. John Rawson, of Lancashire, seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee moved, 

That, we cordially tender the grateful thanks of this meeting to the Duke of Neweastle, the 
Karl of Absrdeeni, the Lord Monteagle, to Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, Mr, Rouudell Palmer, and thoso other distinguished Protestant members who so ably 
sustained in the Legislature the cause of religious liberty. 

Mr, J. F. Maguire seconded the resolution. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Kearney moyed the next resolution, as follows :— 

That wa heartily congratulate the country upon the cordial unanimity of feeling and 
opinion which so happily exists between, Catholic nobility, hierarchy, clergy, and laity of tho 
Univd Kingdom. 

‘The wsual vote of thanks to the chairman having been given and acknow- 
ledged, three cheers were given for each of the Bishops oi the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church, Mr. Reynolds announcing them with the prohibited titles, after 
which the mecting terminated. 

At the breaking up of the meeting, the vicinity of the Rotundo was thronged 
with an immense crowd, which loudly cheered the principal persons who 
took a part in the meeting as they went away. Most of the shops in Sack~ 
ville-street had the shutters upon their windows. The multitudes opposite the 
Roman Catholic Committee-rooms, Lower Sackville-street, were addressed from 
the windows by Mr. Reynolds, M.P., who detailed to them the proceedings of the 
meeting, repeatedly giving to the several Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
the prohibited tities, which produced loud cheers. Mr. Keogh, M-P., also ad~ 
dressed the crowd from the windows, and exhorted them to go home peaceably. 
For a considerable time afterwards Lower Sackville-street and the neighbouring 
streets were much crowded. 


The convict, Mary Rogers, who was condemned to death at the last 
Shrewsbury assizes for the murder of her child, has been respited during her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond, who has lately contributed so 
liberally to the Chichester Museum, sent from Goodwood, last week, three more 
cases of stuffed birds. Among others, there are fine specimens of the black 
grouse, male and female (a valuable additien to the collection), and yery beau- 
| tiful specimens of the Guinea parrot and ultra-marine finch. 


FESTIVITIES AT THE RHONDDA VALLEY COAL- 
WORKS. 


the idea of generous zeal for civil and religious iberty, as completely as. it had in tormer ages 


| thousand souls. 


In coal-mining works, the veriest tyro in such matters need scarcely be 
told, that‘ winning the coal,” or striking the seam in sinking for coal, 
is 2 very important stage of success. It is customary, therefore, to cele- 
| brate such good fortune by a /vte to the persons employed on the 
estate; and a mosi joyous scene of this description has just been en- 
| acted at the extensive works of John Calvert, Esq., on the Rhondda 
branch of the Taff Vale Railway, near Newbridge, in the county of 
Glamorgan. Here Mr. Calvert has just succeeded in obtaining coal of a 
most valuable description in a pit which he has sunk; and he resolved to 
commemorate the auspicious circumstance by enabling the whole 
district to participate in his triumphs over difficulties which 
many had deemed insurmountable. With that view he took 
,meagures for regaling all his workmen, their families, and a 
| very large number of friends, at a banquet, which should possess 
some rare and novel features. By his instructions, Mr. Spencer, of 
| Taff’s Well, purchased a Hereford ox, one that won a prize at Sir 
| Charles Morgan's show, which weighed upwards of forty-four score 
| pounds, and which was roasted whole in an immense oven built ex- 
| pressly for the occasion, upon a principle suggested by Mr. Calvert to 
his bricklayers. 
The town of Pontypridd entered warmly into Mr. Calvert's views, and 
! a committee, comprising the most respectable and influential inhabi- 
tants, was formed to assist in carrying out matters of detail. Thursday, 
| the 14th instant, was the day fixed for the characteristic festival. About 
| one vo’clock, a procession was formed at Gellywastad (Mr. Calvert's 
hospitable residence), and marched in this order to that gentleman's 
coal-works :—Mr. Culvert, accompanied by several friends. Pontypridd 
| tracesmen, with red rosettes. Two union-jacks. The Cardiff band. 
| Master Calvert,in a gaily-decorated ch borne on the shoulders of 
eight workmen ; tradesmen and other residents in the distri Two 
banners. Workmen, three abreast. Workmen with emblem: As 
| the procession passed along, the discharge of cannon from various 
points reverberated through the valley, and the enthusiasm of the 
people broke forth in the loudest cheers. 
‘At the coal-works was erected a marquée for Mr. Calvert and his 
friends, capable of containing about two hundred persons; and in an 
open space were rows of tables covered with white cloths, for the work- 
men and their families. 
Near to the pit were displayed a great many huge blocks of the “ black 
diamond.” The pit is 140 yards deep, and the vein that has been struck 
js the No.3 vein—so celebrated for cokeing purposes. The engine-house 
and other buildings are of the most substantial character, and remark- 
ably well finished. 

The most liberal provision had been made for the thousands of persons 
present. The privileged company was seated under the marquée. Mr. 
Calvert occupied the chair. At the close of the repast, the chairman 
gave the most loyal and constitutional toasts. 

Lewis Morgan, Esq., of Hafod, proposed the health of Mr. Calvert, 
which was drunk with acclamations, 

The Chairman returned thanks, and in the course of his well-timed 
address remarked that the trade of those valleys had been aided to a 
remarkable extent by the noble and splendid docks formed at 
Cardiff by the late Marquis of Bute; and he (Mr. Calvert) 
had no doubt that im the course of time the facilities 
for shipment, which coal proprietors now enjoyed at Cardiff, 
would be increased as soon as the extension of the trade required it, by 
which not only the town of Cardiff, but a very wide district, would be 
greatly benelited. (Cheers.) The proprietors of the Glamorganshire Ca- 
nal were fully alive to the importance of keeping pace with the times, as 


Mr. Crawshay aud other gentlemen of influence were anxious that some- 
thing should be done by them to increase the accommodation for ship- 
ping at the Sea Lock—either by the formation of a new dock or by some 
other means ; 80 that, if the Marquis of Bute’s trustees made a new dock, 
and the Canal Company also—by which there would be two new docks 
formed—with ample railway accommodation, this’ district could supply 
all the principal markets in the world, as its mineral riches were inex- 
haustible. (Cheers.) Mr. Calvert concluded a speech that was listened to 
with marked attention, amid prolonged and vehement cheering from the 


dense crowds who were assembled. 


next toast, “ Prosperity to the coal trade,” with which toast was asso- 
ciated the name of Mr. D. W. James, of Merthyr. (Much cheering.) 
_ Mr. James, in replying, observed, that he believed he and Mr. Calvert 
ad opened the ground for “the sea vein” at the same time, and, 
hi ‘he had a greater depth to penetrate than he (Mr. James) had, 

Joth struck coal on the same day. 
ariety of other toasts ‘were drunk; and, shortly before eight, the 
jpiiny left the tent, and, preceded by the band, escorted Mr. Calvert 
‘his residence at the entrance gate giving him “three times three,” 0 
“mark of respect which he politely recognised; after which, the joyous 
proceedings of this memorable day were terminated in perfect good order. 
‘The importance of success in the above striking of the coal may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it insures employment to between two and 
three hundred men, and, including the wives and children, food to a 
and sot ‘The district is one of the richest mineral basins in the 
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PEACE, TEMPERANCE, AND BOND OF U 


world, The seam of coal found is 3ft. 10in. thick, and the best for 
cokeing purposes. The proprietor of these new works is the contractor 
for supplying all the coal used on the Great Western Railway for coke. 
Notwithstanding the immense progress making here in mining adven- 
ture, what has been done, compared to the immense field still un- 
touched, is best summed up in an expression of Sir Henry de la Beche 
seme years ago, when surveying geologically this county, “ This mine- 
ral basin,” said Sir Henry, “ has hitherto only been scratched.” 
HARTWELL FESTIVAL. 

‘Tue tenth annual gathering of the friends of “ Universal Peace, Tem- 
perance, and Brotherhood,” at Hartwell Park, near Aylesbury, Bucks, 
took place on Wednesday and Thursday, the 13th and 14th instant. 
The weather being propitious, the festival was attended by great num- 
bers of both sexes, and the beautiful park was teeming with animation 
and gaiety. The interesting mansion, formerly the residence of Louis 
XVILI. of France while in exile, together with the grounds at various 
points, exhibited the flags of all nations, in harmony with the design 
‘of the festival, viz. “* Peace and good-will among men.” The business 
was conducted by a committee of Aylesbury and the vicinity, much to 
their credit for the order and the gratification of the meeting. 

On these occasions Dr. John Lees, F.R.S,, &c., opens his mansion and 
his park for the accommodation of the numerous visitors; and, 
with a cordial hospitality and generous concession to the public, 
as well as his friends and neighbours, diffuses, by his countenance and 
example, the spirit which the name of the festival expresses; an example 
duly appreciated by the liberal and benevolent, and ene which it were 
to be wished more generally pervaded the higher class to which the 
learned Doctor appertains. 


4 


“Aylesbury, with a population of 6000 souls, possesses not an inch of 
ground for the recreation of man, woman, or child.” This beautiful spot, 
within two miles of the town, is, therefore, resorted to with eagerness, 
on the announcement that its gates are opened for two happy days of 
festivity and intellectual and benevolent attractions. 

On Wednesday afternoon, as the accompanying Sketch represents 
a large and well-conducted assembly was seated before a platform 
extemporised out of several farm waggons, and sheltered by suitable 
awnings, in case of need, from our variable climate. 

‘The business commenced under the presidency of a gentleman from 
Amsterdam, M. Suringar, distinguished in his own country for works of 
benevolence in which he has expended a considerable fortune. He 
spoke mostly in English, recommending the objects of the meeting, and 
observing, that the great duty of man is “to give and to forgive.” The 
intemperate has nothing to give, and the quarrelsome is unforgiving. 

Dr. Lee welcomed his friends, neighbours, and visitors to the festival ; 
adverted to the progress of the cause of peace since their last meeting, by 
the opening of the Crystal Palace, by the pacific character of the late 
Royal speech, by the great Peace Congress of London last month, and by 
the impression made on the minds of all classes among us, as particu- 
larly exemplified by the eminent astronomer, Mr. Hind, naming his last 
new planet “ Irene,” or “ the Planet of Peace.” ‘The learned Doctor then 
touched on the progress of the temperance moyement in the United 
States, France, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, as well as in Great 
Britain. In connexion with further remarks on the bond of universal 
brotherhood, so zealously promoted by Elihu Burritt, he introduced to 
the meeting a great work by Mr. Leone Levi, on the establishment of a 
code of international law, patronised by Prince Albert, Lord Harrowby, 
and other persons of high distinction—a work of important influence in 
the advancement of the peace of nations. 


IVERSAL BROTHERHOOD FESTIVAL, AT HARTWELL, BUUKS, 


Several gentlemen then successively addressed the meeting, until five 
o’clock, when there was an interval for taking refreshments in the 
spacious booths on the ground, and for various sports and recreations 
among the young people, who all heartily and thoroughly enjoyed their 
holiday. The proceedings were enlivened by an excellent band of 
musicians from Thame, 

In the evening, speaking was resumed, and the festivities of the day 
‘were concluded by the ascent of a handsome fire-balloon, which careered 
its brilliant way through the sky with intelligence to town and country 
of the peaceful issue of the day; while the very heavens themselves tes- 
tified to the same event by one of the grandest pyrotechnic displays we 
ever witnessed—a magnificent towering alpine cloud, illuminated with 
awfully grand corruscations and flashes of lightning, indicating the 
presence of a storm, which was afterwards known to have burst with 
great violence over the country no further distant than five miles, 

The following day was occupied in a similar manner to that just 
described. 

‘The persons who addressed the meetings rose as follows :—The Rev 
T. Pyne, A.M.; Dr, Lovell, Mr, Lockhart, Rev. Amos Dusser, of Ohio 
United States; Mrs. Hiram Tracey, from Columbia; Mr. Adams, o 
Luton; Mr. Chamerovzow (secretary of the es Protection So- 
ciety); Mr. John Houghton, Mr, Elihu Burritt, Mr. Charles Gilpin, of 
London ; Mr. Gamble, of Berkhampstead ; Miss Ann Knight (Society of 
Friends) ; Mr. J. Gibbs, Rey. Joshua Turnbull, A.B.; Dr. Camps, M.D. 
James Yates, Esq., A.M., F.R.S,; W. H. Black, Esq.; Rev. H. Richard 
(Secretary of the Peace Society). 

A great variety of topics, as well as of eloquence, was thus secured, 
and the great and sacred cause of peace, sobriety, and brotherly feeling in 
the human family was, no doubt, much promoted by the festive gathering. 
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THE WAR IN KAFFRARIA —KAFFIRS ATTACKING INFANTRY IN KEISKAMMA GORGE.—(SEE 


THE ROYAL BELGIAN YACHT CLUB. 


‘THs superb cup, presented by his Majesty the King of the Belgians to 
the Royal Yacht Club, was sailed for by luggers, schooners, and cutters, 


Ne. tyy) 
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EXTENSIVE FIRE AT RICHMOND, AND DESTRUC- 
TION OF PROPERTY. 


On Saturday morning, between the hours of one and two, the town of 
Richmond, in Surrey, was thrown into a state of the utmost alarm and 
confusion, in consequence of the sudden outbreak of one of the most 
serious fires that has occurred in that locality for many years; and 
although an immediate and abundant supply of water was obtained, 
yet the flames continued to rage for hours. This terrible disaster 
originated on the premises of Mr. Andrews, a faney bread and biscuit 
baker, situate in Upper Hill-street, about a quarter of a mile beyond 
the Castle Inn, and on the opposite side of the road. Within 100 feet of 
the house were two large chapels, one belonging to the Independents, 
and the other to the Roman Catholics. 

The outbreak was discovered almost simultaneously by a police con- 
stable of the V division, who was on duty in the street, and Mr, An- 
drews, the owner of the premises. Before the policeman had time to 
spring his rattle, he found that Mr, Andrews was aroused from sleep by 
a lond crackling noise in the house, He instantly jumped out of bed; 
huge volumes of heated smoke, accompazied by showers of sparks, were 


NEXT PAGE.) 


mounting towards his bed-room. Mr. Andrews aroused his wife and 
family, consisting in the whole of six persons. By desperate exertions 
the residents were enabled to rush through the smoke, and they succeeded 
in gaining the street; but they had scarcely done so when the flames 
shot forth from every window in the premises, and quickly fired the 
workshops of Mr. Webster, a cabinet-maker, next door, and in a few 
minutes the workshops and the front premises were in ablaze. Mr. 
Webster, who was confined to his bed with illness, was unable to get up; 
put several persons rushed through the smoke and heat, and succeeded 
in carrying him out into the street. 

The two engines belonging to Richmond parish were, as soon as pos~ 
sible after the outbreak, on the spot, and, plenty of water being obtained, 
they were called into immediate requisition; and, shertly afterwards, 
those belonging to Twickenham parish attended, and were likewise set 
to work. The persons in charge of the engines, seeing thatit would be 
impossible to save any portion of Mr, Andrews’ premises, at once set to 
work, and did all they possibly could to cut off the further extension of 
the fire in the direction it was then taking, towards the premises of Mr. 
Luckett, a carver and gilder, and the two chapels in the Vineyard. In 
a very short space of time Mr. Luckett's workshops presented a general 


cur PRESENTED BY THE KING OF THit BXLGIANS TO THE KoYAL 
BELGIAN YACHT CLUB. 


on Wednesday. The prize is of elegant design, by M. Durlet, of 
Antwerp ; and has been executed in silver-gilt, beautifully chased, by 
M. Dufour, silversmith to the King, at Brussels. The bowl, or rather 
tazza, bears representations of sailing matches, and is surmounted with 
the one arms and ener insignia. The cup is placed upon a circular 
Pe Digan te tear -. and ue legend * Royal Yacht Club 
7 which the d o @ cup hi x i 
a ‘Yacht Club Royal Belge.” Sh ip has erroneously inscribed fur 
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blaze, and the flames were carried by a stiffish breeze through the side 
windows of the Independent Chapel into, the midst of the edifice; 
when the pews and other wood work took fire, and the flames rose 
through the roof so high in the air as to light up the country for many 
miles distant. ng the great danger that the adjoining (Roman Ca- 
tholic) Chapel exposed to, as well ag several other premises, 0 
mounted police-officer was dispatched to London for additional assist- 
ance. The moment the express arrived, the brigade engine from 
the Southwark Bridge-road . stetion, under the direction of Mr. 
Henderson, the foreman of the southern branch of the London. es- 
tablishment, with a body of Bremen, started off for the scene of confla- 
ration. 

" rhe firemen and engine belonging to the West of England Insurance 
Company, under the charge of Mr, Connorton, were also despatched to 
render assistance. Upon reaching the spot a fearful wreck presented it- 
self, for the whole of Mr. Andrews’ premises, together with the work- 
shops of Mr. Luckett and Mr, Webster, as well a8 the spacious chapel 
belonging to the Independents, were nearly levelled with the ground, 
and the flames were still ascending many feet, dhoye the house-tops. 
The whole of the firemen from town, a8 well as those belonging to the 
local engines, worked in « most praiseworthy manner for several hours, 
when they at length got the fire safely extinguished, The total, loss 
must reach many thousand pounds, ‘Phe whole of the beautiful 
fittings in the chapel, together with the organ, are consumed. © The pro- 
perty of Messrs. Andrews and Webster was ingured ; Mr, Luckett unin- 
sured ; chapel insured. 


THE KAFFIR WAR. 


In our Journal of last week, we recorded the state of affairs in Kaf- 
fraria, to July 4. The Engraving upon the preceding page illustrates 
the mode of warfare pursued in this protracted etruggle. It shows an 
incident in the attack on the Colonial forces under Colonel Mac Kinnon ; 
from a Sketch received last week from Mr. Thémas Baines, of Graham's 
Town. We gather from the despatch, dated from near Uniondale 
(Niveris) Mis jon Station, December 24, 1850, that Colonel Mac Kinnon. 
marched from For) Cox, at daybreak, with the following force :-—-6th 
Regiment—8 officers, 236 rank and file; 78rd Regiment—2 officers, 76 
rank and file; C.M.R.—7 officers, 167 rank and file; ‘Kaffir police 
2 officers, 90 rank and file. The Colonel proceeded up the valley of the 
Keiskamma, meeting withthe most friendly conduct on the part of the 
Kaffirs until within about three miles of the station. He had’partion- 
larly cautioned the officers and men to molest no one on the march, and 
not to fire unless attacked. Whilst passing through a narrow rocky. 
gorge of the Keiskamma, where the men could only proceed, in, single 


file, a fire was opened on the column of infantry, the JSaffir police |) 


and Cape Mounted Rifles having already passed the spot. The fire 

as most resolutely maintained for a considerable period, and the ma+ 
tnre of the ground was such that the troops conld not dislodge the 
Kaffirs, until they had sustained a serious loss, and the ©, M. Rifles and 
Kaflir police could nof. be used in any way to turn the flanks of! Rit attack~- 
ing party. Assistant Surgeon Stuart, C. M, Rifles, 1 corporal, And 9 privates 
of the 6th Regiment, and 1 corporal of the 73d Regiment, were killed. 
Brigade- Major Bisset, C. M. and Lieut. Catty, 6th Regiment, were 
wounded severely (not dangerously) ; 5 privates, 6th Regiment; and 2 
privates, 73d Regiment, were also wounded. 

The troops at last suceeeded in clearing the bush and rocks:of Kaflirs, 
and in killing a considerable number. ‘The Colonel then proceeded to 
the neighbourhood of this station, as. affording a good clear ground for 
an encampment, and because he was anxious to afford protection to 
the Missionary. The Colonel describes the conduct. of: the troops and 
Kaflfir police to have been admirable, and every possible aid: was re- 
ceived from the officers commanding the different corps, viz. Lientenant- 
Colonel Napier, commanding Cape Mounted Rifles ; Captain Robertson, 
6th Re ent, commanding the Infantry; and Superintendént Davies, 
commanding the Kaffir police, The services of Major Bisset, Brigade- 
Major, were most valuable, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, August 24.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. St. Bartholomew. 
Monbar, 25,—David Hume died, 1776, Herschel died, 1822. 
Torspax, 26 —Prince Albert born, 1519. 

Weonrspay, 2) Admiral Blake died, 1657. 

Tavespay, 2 Augustin. 

Farivar, 29 John the Baptist beheaded, 

SaTURDAY. ne Act for the Abolition of Slavery passed, 1833, 
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PBR MAJESTY’S THEATRE PLAYHOUSE PRICE 
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28, DON GIOVANNI. 
F Labiache, and Lablachs. In the Ballet De 
Mile Amatia Ferraris.—Poll particulars 
Aug. 29. and Saturday, Aug, 30.—-Applieations for ssoxes, Stalls, 
Box-otllce of tha Theatre, ‘The Opera to commen at 8 o'clock. 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF THE. SUBSCRIPTION! ANNA 
Five Years), Mdme Barbieri Nini On TURSDAY, AUGUST 26th, will be 
First time these Five Years) ANNA BOLENA, Anna, Bolenay Mame 
Seymour, Mdmo Giulfant ; Smenron, Mame Ida. Bererait t Rercy ote 
Sig Mercurial + Rochfort ‘Sig Cassanova ; and Henty V! 1 ig 

Ballet Department by Mdlies 
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ZowDon, alias das a igen sett etn 


Simon the soreliion of peat in ‘the’ Punjenby iho chow er 
India has,’ ‘generally speaking; been of 'a satisfactory character, If 


‘unexciting in a newspaper. sense, it has. by.no means been unim- 


The shrewd, sensible, but ‘reproof of! the Com- 


who lived! Beyond 


do so—and. the  per- 


d, thought. it no discredit 


centric hero to the Governor-Gener: 


ed ‘the: most 
inent’ topits “of the papers and” 1 the 


cord of peaceful improvement, of the 
our power, of the development of the internal resources of a vast 
empire, and of the ee. commerce ;\ scarcely varied even 
by a rumour of a less lexion, unless an occasional 
squabble on bigs rom rote te hur chiefs be eae 


mning | ibe 
ferent, and announces. 6 ‘tension of our. territory at the 
expense of a native Prince, and our possible involvement in hosti- 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
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Second, le; Third, 6d- 


OBIN’S 294th, APPEARANCE—Unprecedented and 
trintophant success nightly, nay Before alii Si overflowing audiences; at his magi 


lities with the numerous and ambitious, as well as fii S ai Ging 
soldiers. that swarm. in, his,dominions, The. chief mes 
large and important territory known as the Deccan, or the: Bout, 


ficent Salle, 232, Piccadilly, pati jecny robe Eight o'Cloeck fi 

and ROBIN will repeat t desir, thelr inimitable SOIREES PARI ‘and who is commonly designated by the’ title of the Nizam, o 
ie ee oh wit aoe erat es ee ‘the Administrator, has long’ been indebted to. the East India 
in. the Throne-Room, on Two 0! Company for services rendered at atime when the Deccan im- 


peratively required our aid. That debt now amounts’ 
wards of one-third of the total revenues of the country, and. 
annually increasing... The Nizam’s exchequer is represente aaa to 5 
ina state of hopeless insolvency, and ‘ the general condition: ‘of the 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST a0, 1851. “Deccan to be the worst which it. is ible to The 
fontny | Monday | -Tveeday | Wednesday | ‘Thursday |. riday, 1) JSaturday iy ae LADIES "and _{ MUSICIANS. —The First Syn country is ahaa with Arab and other soldiers, who ‘0 have | not 
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JSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON —NATIONAL 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY,—The Subscribers and readers of the above 
Kaition of BOSWELL are respectfally informed that no farther delay will take 
place in the issue of thy Third and Fourth Volumes. Volume the Third, with 
coplous Tustrations, topographical and historical, will be published on the 8th 
day of SEPTEMBER next, and the Fourth Volume on the 30th of SEPTEMBER 


next. Just pudlished, 
The MORMONS—a Contemporary History. 2s, 64. 
‘The ORBS of HEAVEN, 2s, 6d. 
The BOOK of ENGLISH SONGS, 9s. 6d. 
Tn the press, 


moe 198 and 227, Strahd, London, 


Y’S MEMOIPS of EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS, 2 vols., 
TRAVELS in CHINA and TARTARY, in 1845-46; and several other 
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JSTATNER, 110, Fonehurvhestrect;.or to Frepemcx YouNG, Manager of Shipping, 74, 


3 iz eason of 1851.—This year, as usual, the 
reawon, which commencstion the 1th of May, will continue: until am October. 
‘Foo maguiticent Conversation-Ttodms have been redecorated with a spied” oe ehnlort ea 
‘taste beyond all prawe, The Orchgstra has been renewed and augmented by several dis- 
tingeisted artinta: the Military Band has ne¥er been wo, numerous of. brilliant: Porn Con- 
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worl, itstwo millions and a half of inhabitants, a population as numerous | METROPOLITAN NEWS. WarteRLoo Moprt.—The magnificent model of this battle, exe- 
ag that of gore Buronean Minglony all going on their phage at mr OWT AAT SER . YT AS cuted by the late Captain Siborne, has just been deposited in the museum of ‘he 
their way ‘the simple principle of * inc their own, business.” | edphen - Mew noun skh the areck! Pencetin of the Sti United Service Institution. , The model represents the overthrow of the French 
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oP khip wee) ur readers Wi ips eee a rotighfare from Kuston-square’ to King’s-cross, in order thatthe neces | fag Exuiprrion Porick Forcr.—A very handsome silver tea- 
ay of ome vans melpal scbhge OF the Landon trafic in the first | 1izgt Mey Pe Maxon to DubIeM a proper andiaate, conciton! by tal Sedonaendens” | Pot has been given to Mr. Superintendent Pees: 1 command of the Queen, 4s 
and second weeks of August ; Lisogerdiae enia os ee parts | To the Vestry Olorky St. \Panérus Patioh. i '? I a mark a her ea appreciation of ihe constant zeal, intelligence, and dis- 
have recently vii ‘or are now forthe first and only time in | yy wird the pariste ‘ ‘assured’ th hat tha”“wood of | ‘Stion shown by this officer when in attendance upon her Majesty on the occa~ 
their lives, And fen, if, 6 ce not, will rome of these, in after Matancera ewstiel ak as aa Weare ene it would ten to’| Ons of the Queen’s frequent visits to the Exhibition. Two handsome gold 
years, look with plesstse Seok" t is memorial of an eventful passage in | allow it to be open another day for carriage traffic, and. that. i{ the authorities Mbgcrdlee Aye a ep Swart vn Henahe oly Becker-:on and Lester, as a mark of 
their lives, the essential featufes’ 0 atric hs ther will remain without | kept it open itwould be dangerous to limb and life, and would expose themro | Prove. ty ties arention oh the Gisclarke of tele duties, When in at eadance 
fie * Tie ‘ f . 5 , on th sions ‘ he Ex- 
parkllel- wi pee jo wholly effaced! from thelcminds, |.\/. 4. | an wotion for damages’ or ia chatge of manslanghter, “After a lengthened dis | J. \otiont and achird gold watch in advo Give tn Ly orcar ey ben aaiting, thie x 
In the central compartment wehave a genctal view of the Bank (on | ctssion, Mr. Cooke, the vestry clock, wad directed to return an answer by the | oy Walcs: as a token of appreciation of tne great. attention when ig uardanee 
he left), the 1 Exel in the centte), and the. Mansion, House | ™essenger, to the effect that te breach of contract by the Wood Paving Company | om, 64 MrORen At Sppreciation of his; greet attention in attendance 
the left), the Royal Exchange. (in the centre), and, i use | rendered the road 4 dangerous that-it would instantly be closed to carriages; | UPD his Royal Highness and Prince Alfred, at the Exhivition. 
from the Poultry. Thisis.the, heart, from which ohn : ig Brus aAxb Dearns.—tThe births of 774 boys and 72 
—this, in short, is the | quence of this decision, a dehiitation from the omnibus proprietors waited upon | All 1500 children, were registered in the week ending Saturday | 
the vestry on, Wednes related ‘praying thatthe thoroughfure should | i the metropolis, The average number in six corresponding weeks of Ls 
bit thatone-half shold. bé pavedat atime. Mr. Eliot, | Ws 1308. ‘The return of deaths for the week ending last Saturday indicates a 
a one of the deputation,” stated that he’ was a:proprietor of; the Kennington and | further and considerable increase in the mortality. In the third week of July 
urs ; | Camden-town omnibuses, and if the route was , ft Would involve a daily cpiepen re bi only eh ; in the three following they were 956, 1010, 
mn. | inc “of; mileage,of 2400 miles, besides ‘OXIYA eX] of tolls, which . and last week they rose to 1061. ‘Tie last number must be considered to 
Peovat bra ‘ee i, fe paar Hey yhinead ve week | Yepresenta high mortality even for London, where the conditions of health are 
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he ay | 
deb ig wile ra Ware. obliged to take in conse. | Hot the most favourable, and at a period of the year which experience has 
: oe quence of Bi pede adccisditber pinata fatal to the young. ze alepe of last week 
CAME, OF | road. The ehairmen stated. e ji iy he corresponding weeks of the ten years 1841-50, 
itheir Saree tcanente d ould be forthwi iT with the exception of that of 1847, when they were 110%, and that of 1849, 


when cholera raised the total deaths to 2230. The classification of ages shows 
that the present increase of mortality arises from complaints amongst the young ; 
“10 “th opt tors of public veliicley. ‘The deputa- | £F of the: 1061 persons who died last week, 565, or more than one-half, were not 
ie | on thanked the vestry an withdrew. q Older than 15 years. On referring to the table of fatal causes, it is at once per- 
ia der egnennaaly fl EyANGEnrcan ALuANcE.— ceived that the epidemic class contributes in the largest proportion to the re- 
iD THE EVvANGE! LM turns of the week, 342 cases, or nearly one-third of the total number, being 

Alliwnce—a nnion, of Protestant | enumerated under this head ; aud that diarrhos, which was fatal in 156 

cases, is the predominant disease amongst epidemics. ‘The progress of 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera is shown by the following numbers regis- 
tered under these three heads in the last six weeks, namely, 62, 75, 
oe ape week) 190. In the Borough-roud sub-district, at 2. 
mang “| place, William-street, on the 13th of August, the daughter of a journe, 
of wil sects of Christians, expressed his | cutter, aged 5 years, died of * aeatiatinn caste, coma.” With referent 
five brethren trom amongst themselves, | and 4 former case, Mr. Elliott, the registrar, mukes the following remark 
0 Tit Wous> nd remain for a week or 80, | “Taylor's place comprises three small houses in a yard, the entrance to whi 
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le. +! How:dar is a union of all Christians pos- | jn William-street, but there is no thoroughfare. A boy, aged 7 years, brother of 

great bronze sti the Iron ie gate at Constitution Hill, with the utmost cordiality, and his | the deceased, died in the same house on the 2d of smagaat: ‘of Temsiveent fever and 

turning its back upon St. George’s Hospital. At the bottom we repre- Ses oo ee Ss . pneumonia. The statement of the mother, when giving information on Friday, 
rsent the:charming.* drive {the Serpentine, the time sineo) a memorial was forwarded to | regarding nuisances by which the occupiers have repeatedly been anso 
» Crystal Palac back) ‘ound—a spot (@ Official Keeper of all publicrecords, in order that | peared so extraordinary, that I requested it sould be made in writing. 

1 Paes? ion,” men of business | Grica) or antiqnarian inquiries shonld be exempted | the increase of diarrhoea, there has been also during the lust six weeks an in- 


be Oe Chapel, at the Tower, at the Chapter | crease of cases of the more viruient form of the complaint under the desiguation 
Master of the Rolls returned a favourable answer | “*chclera,” the progress of which is shown by its weekly numbers, viz. 9,8, 12, 
to this memorial, which was aha by ied ighaa Pass nt of the Society of | 16, and (in the week ending last Saturday) 28. ‘There also appears an 

Antiquaries; by Lord Strangtord, Lord» Braybrooke,; Lord Londesborongh, the ; 
Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Macaulay, Mr, Hallam, Dean Milmax, and a Jong list of | 45 years and upwards, and four women at 65 years und up 


for, inegnoneniae cares 


pare 


of cases Amongst persons Of Mature yeais, four men having died of chol 


Se acareae 


tn-urbe, graced and enlivenéd at eventi ‘well known literati. That answer was taken into consideration at a meeting of MereoroLucican Onseryations.—The mean he’ 
the band the subscribers to the memdrial on “Monday last, over, which Mr. Payne Collier | meter in the week, at the koyal Observatory, Greenwich, y 
teau loved to, paint. 9). presided, when several resolutions were unanimously agreed to, expressive of the | mean temperature was 646 deg., which is 8 deg. above the av ic same 


dy | gratitude of. all men, af letters especially of those engaged in. historical inves- | week im ten years. The mean daily temperature was about § de theaver= 
tigations, for the concession thus made, and with so much dlaerity, on the part | aze on Tuesday and Wednesday, and was also above it on every day o: the week 
of Sit John Romilly. It hulapriktecall nntil the new record offices aré completed, | except Sunday wud Monday. 
some temporary atrangetbents are to be adopted, under which. all persons who eee 
are not making professional searches on behalf of clients, but who are employed CHURCH, UN 
bond fide in the acquisition of historical information, shail be entirely exempted aed 
from ihe payment'of any money for facilities atfurded m the various orcs 
< where records are now deposited, “When all these documents siiall hereafter be 
. | brofight into. one collgstion, the. Master of the Rolls hus tndertaken to make | anu appointments have 
in | new uid permunent arrangements upon, the subject. lt willbe obylous thatan | to St John’s, Jamaica. Vicuragess The Rey. Rowland Wevster, to 
ra important-step hasbeen thins gained, aid that what has hitherto been fit by | Varbam; the Key. Henry Gray, (o Alinonabury, Gloucestershire; the Rev, 1, 


men Of letters a8 so great an iiivorivenience and so severe # Hardalip will ulti- | Salmon, to Bieston cum-Buckland, wear Aylesbury. 
as PestMoNiats.—ihe following cler, 
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PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTME 


s.—The following prefern ents 
‘ecently beer Rectory: The kev. Jd. N. Ga lay 


recently received 


nt, and witness ASHBEN “Brimgose-Hut PAkk-—The Commissionals of Woods and Forests | testimonials of esteem und regard :—Tue tiev. W. Kindly, on leaving the 
‘Duchess of Tett'ds-|) Have thisweek dsduedinstructiond to fll 'up’ tendiferont hollows in Primrose- | parish of St. George's, Maccle: field, frou the superintendent, teachers, siolars, 


| hill Park, in order that the lower portion may be convorted into Gricket-ground. | und friends; tie Rev. Joseph Kichards, late ot St, James, Bermondsey, trom 
pel at Osborite, Fane kars puss veone the exércike ofthe gime.of cricket has long veenfejt | the congregation; the Rey. J. 8. Seriving, trom the congregation of st. Luke's, 
C stie hob puns (it being forbidden in all the other parks): the spot this devoted to 1he use of crick- Cutfora, Yorksuire, : 
(three ands ment en), dressed in eters exceeds fifty acres; it will berailed in, and persons appointed to tend it. A CoLonian Bishors,—Arrangements have been completed for the 
don, * 


he Court atten 
theroe' re i 
oot a sunt 8 ect at, Osborne from - accompanied ‘By | sphelous carriage-drive has been formed from the Hawpsi¢ad-roid, through the | inimediate establishment of a minsion in Borneo for the whole of the La: 
, aha ‘honour of being introduced 
Ta 


si Divine service in'the private cl 


master of the City of London School, a liberal in politics, and evangelical in re- 
ligious matters.) 

Laseran Bengracrions,—After the consecration of St. Matthew's 
Church, in Leeds, on Wedues: Week, the Rev. Dr. Hook, the vicar, stated 
that lis had it im his power to offer £400 for the endowment of Sr. Thor 
Church, now in the-course of erection, on condition that £1100 additional be 
raibed for the endowment 4und. before the expirauon Wx months. He also 
Stated ‘that he had it in his power to offer £1000 for the erection of w church mn 
New Wortley, ot condition that, within twelve montis, a sutticlent sum tur the 
completion ofthe church be raised. \He wisd added, on the sume condition, thas 
he could offer £1000 to St. Jude's, Hunslet. Both these are aistricts iaiely 


id 4or hdr Mujesty and gronuds of Chalk Farm Tavern, leading to the Regént’s Park, ur Camden Town, | Archiyelago. It hay been currently stated that the first Bishop of the new see 
the Queen'and Prince, and: the'y< nl Prin- | A number of grayel-walks haye been laid down, and seats placed for thé accom- | will be the Rey. C. F. Childe, M.A., principal of the Church Missionary College, 
_eesses embarked. on boar; the Fairy, (accompanied, by the) Earl of Liverpool) modation of visitors. It is also intended to plant this park with trees andshrabs | Islington. Arrangements are also in progress for erecting new bishoprics im 
roceeded, drneuriy ohe > Needles, to 683, the Fegan of Royal Yacht similar to the inclosure, St. James’s-park. The park-keepers appeared fer the | Westeri Australia, Sierra Leone, and the Island of Mauritius. It is believed 
Mas) tae Diieae Mere Stl) aD Joaeatnhe nae, {Be mn 
ym ie Albert, adcorpanied by Dr. Lyon ‘Pik 


+} Btard cy cre ih ewe wniforms—green coats, with rediem- | that one orihe new bishoprics will ve offered to the Key. Dr. Mortimer, ficad 
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‘Wut the’ King’s-dtdss station of th (ava a 


” inithe afterneo: rn Majes' 1} icheon endowed under ‘Sir Robert Peels ack. The may the donor has not transpired. 
“at two ck a in jesty, will, | Tic KCCurstasticaL, Comsisstox.—A parliamentary return Las 
‘eel ea a emus corporation ¢ hated 4 been issued, this Week (obtained by the Marguis of Biundtord) respecting te 
Doncaster ait at about An mast) ere Keuiesiastical Commission. Irappeare that the 


cousisting of langs and 
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houses in possession of the kcclesiustical Com: 
lease or purchase, to the end ot the year 1s4¥, w. 
perches. ‘The rent received by the commisstoners anion 


is from the public view; and 
ie agatha crown of the urd! 


{ e o j Lhe net annual valuc of the 1ithe rent charges amunut to £799245 Su. Ot pro- 
ater, \/Aitemporary’station ig to! be provided . toe Ma- THE: perty belonging to preierments, the mteresten Winch bas been comuyuted, and 
i to, ¢toss over to, Holyrood yHouse, without i by-. Her day which, om the ¢xpiration of certain jeases; will come mito possession of ( & 
ity, will sleep: Bal id, and, on the siastical Cammuis-ioiers, the 2crea, 16,787 and 2 roves. ‘The estiroated net 
“fair PE eer ary station, and annua: value in Jand and hows 20 11s, aba in tithe rent charges 
is! year Been selected in arlibrenep¥e Cup i £13,759 Gy. 1d. A similar return is given im the same document of ail property 
bher Majesty’s-rallway journey, imconsequenceof the yronte from sto . ne Velulging to vacated preferments, and now erred to the Commissioners, 
, Balmoral being better | nth to the Japter, Bie ree rty, consisting, at the held on leases lor lived oF terms ufydurs., The acréage is bet lorth as 40,246, 1 
“Koyal age of the t Urough to Srondhaven. | | in roods and'29°percics.. Lhe catimated net anual value mm land and houses, 

oH ‘Exe: rep Visrr or” Sera £73,242 Vs, 80.3 find the wmuxl reutcharges, 41,842 128. 
‘oun ‘er Mujasty the Qaeén bas bedn graciously pleased to intimate Her cli i A Cutucn DiGsiTaty Sumaivned rou Cneuxnci-Rates.—On 
intenition to visic Mav chester, ow her ber sojourn in Scotlands. Ibis | Phureday, ac the Guuabali, the Dean of York was charged with not have A 

a na Tage ben Tene Lit | £1 12s. church-raies in respect to the deanery to ihe parish officers 
, Oct: 8, The Wart of Sef- “Michael-le-Beltrey. The dean submitted, first, that the ui 


parish of St, Michwel-le-Geitray ; and, secondly, that it lad, 
many hundreds of yeurs, not to assess the deauery Jor clurch-rates ; 
that the deunery was extra-paroctial. Afier some discussion, the magistrates 
confirmed, the rate, which was at once paid by the dean. 

SUSPENDED CaNoONKIKS—A parliamentary paper, printed on Satur- 
Gay, contaws a return of the total umber of suspended canuices in euch 
cathedral and collegiate church in Lugland and Wales since ihe passing ot the 
Act dd and 4th View, Caps 113, and of the net emount uf corporate revenues 
which, in thy case of each cattedral and collegiate Church, lave beeu paid in 
each yeur to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ppeais, On reference to this 
document, rftat the total raniber or cavonries suspe d front 1845 To the present 
year was 69, unid that théir valtie amounted (0 £190,407 85. Id. he suspen- 
pious Were ws follows :—Canterbury, 4, vane 2 9d.; 5). Asiph, 7, value. 
(£908 Os. Ld. 3 St. David's, 4, valuv & 0726.39. 2 
Exeier, 2, value £6) 24 105.60. ; Ghoucester, |, ¥ 
We pot stated); “Hereford, |, ‘value £5004 
BH 4s. 74, Notwich, 2,. value £10,490 
£6740 178, 9d. Rochester, J, value. 
£4982 25.5 Well, 10, value £1803 18s. 2 

para h ile, Westninster, 4, value 52,921 Ms. 7d. ; Winchester, 
4 shall Goal, and | Windsor, 4, vatuw £04,678 148s 31d.; Worcester, 5, value 


Hull, thecrecantly erected mansion of tné Burl of Eliésmere, ona short visit toe her been dropped by uccldent by 


they had placed the prison ladder against the inner wall, and, Pepe dad no 


risom arg of opinion that thie robbers had been 
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A museum ofa novel kind hus beviraaoed tothe sights at Versailles 
A large punding hus beén erected “ut “itianon for the ynrpose of ex ibiung a. 
collection of French sucdiery and harness divi the carhest times, together with 
muny species tiom Africa aud the Levant, In this building are slso to be 
‘placed mheistorival sate carriages, (Which Dave: hicherto been locked up ih a 
esnapliith manufac- }- room on the growku-fluar of the Palace of Versailles, to whivh!the public were 
t proceddinng Irom the | not udmitted: ‘They vreten mm number, and consist of the coronytiou curriuge 
ts the Hames travelled | cif Churies Xi, the carriage used ut the baptiow! uf the King of Rome, the car~ 
riages cuileu the Topaz, the Viciory, the Lurquotse, the Brilltant, Ue Cornelian 

‘the Amethyst, the Opal, and the tperalcar of Louis XVIL. 
Nobuary 1x Tkousex—One day, when the flag-ship of an Am 
rt was-made to subdue the immense | ¢jn Commodore was lying in tlie Bay wi Naples, she was honoured ty a visit 
: A the violenee of the | from the King and Loyal Rail), with satte, who came out in guided barges and 

widrew, ant 


cl 
ed thuir operations } tie fui parade of Royalty. “Ihe ship was aressed from deck ty truck m holiday 
The contitived birnbig’all wight. | attire; sidd boys Were mustered at the ropes, the marines presented arms, the 
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, provid 


it 
As jared. Ont the same night, at hait-past |) guns thandered torth s Royal salute, aod the Commodore w JhiS gue-ts to 
x } 4 an 00 has returned | “ ante  elxuonr: 4 Fre qu arter- deck wit the Tolifthess bebriing An officer o; ravk.. One or the 
all hl naiderabla.iues,of | suite, a spindie-shapked and gaudy attared Neapolitan, strayed away trou the 


‘and having 
Stephenson. 


Coonpation | party, aud eruloing about inkd-ships.e-pred A wiid-sail, an object he had never 
ar euartober, seen bolore. As itwas tauy expandid by the aix, Wetouk wt tor a pulst, and, 
ee iat fouling jis arta, Jeaped ex! 

quantity | uppeared beluw, Pecls Or hea 


4 i) When ig plelded 10 bis weit, and he dik- 
ith @Velety that was actuctty uarrellons, 
au Was fis escapatont imjar ‘Low mishap chanced to lave cnly O-a wit. 
yas. This Was a veteran Bir, whO, approachiog We quartered -cx, and touching 
Lis hat, Mat, respectfalry, * Leg pardon, Commodore, bat vice of thew ery Kings 
‘has fell down the hatehway.” ’ ’ : 
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One of the most gratifying and hopeful signs of our time is a disposition 
beginning to manifest itself in high quarters to relax that habitual re- 
serve, and to qualify that cold exclusiveness in which our aristocracy 
have too long indulged as an hereditary principle, and ‘to extend 
civilities to a larger world, with whom, in former days, they were taught 
to think they could have no reciprocity of sympathies. Another grati- 
fying sign of an age advancing in civiligution—civilisation of the noblest 
and most useful kind, based upon extended knowledge and good feeling— 
is the manner in which these favours are received and improved by the 
public. Weare no longer “ Quelli bestie di quelli Inglesi,” which an 
Italian writer described us as, in the brutal tyrannical time of Henry 
VIII, who in vain sought to induce Raffuelle to visit his 
Court ; we are no longer the habitual defacers of monu- 
ments and public works, from an Apollo Belvidere down to a 
wooden bench in the Park, which not a generation ago we were said to 
be, and the reputation of which caused us to be looked upon as Goths 
and Vandals, and watched with fearand trembling, whenever we darkened 
the threshold of the virtuoso at home or abroad. No, thank Heaven! 
Education has sown good seed amongst us, and enlarged feelings of 
self-respect, and mutual respect and mutual good-will, have sprung up 
amongst us, and much stupid jealousy and prejudice, and misgivings 
abont the fruits of the tree of knowledge have been cast to the winds, 
and dispersed like a summer's cloud beneath the rays of the resistless 
sun. 
But we are not now about to write a homily; we have only ventured 
upon a few general reflections which eccurred to us the other day as we 
walked through the stately halls of Northumberland House, one of the 
oldest and most interesting of the penetralia of our aristocracy, belong- 
ing to one of the proudest and most exclusive of that aristocracy, but 
which, with the most kindly ayd generous feeling on the part of the 
present noble possessor, has for some months past been thrown open to 
the public in aid of the great and good objects of the international con- 
Ope invita tl 
e invitation was promptly responded to by the public; and the 
crowds passing through the rooms, the crowds atill collecting round the 
igs t portal in the Strand, on the three days a week appointed for 
ia my xXthere have been, we understand, 10,000 or 11,000 
h an average), have testified to the “ triumphant and 
ess" (a5 the play-bills have it) of the quiet, 
ment which his Grace of Northumberland has 
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INTERIOR OF NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE.—THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 


been the first to offer. We have only to add, that we hope 
his example will be followed by many of his fellows; and that, 
with a right appreciation of the value of the magnificent works 
of art which circumstances have made their own, they will find that they 
do not enjoy half their fruit till their instructive and humanizing influ- 
ence has been extended to their humbler neighbours. 

It is not, however, so much as a picture-gallery, as for its individual 
history, that Northumberland House claims our attention, although 
it contains, amongst several works of merit and value, some few 
of extreme interest. We shall begin with the history and description 
of the building itself. 

Northumberland House—formerly successively known as Northampton 
House and Suffolk House—stands on the site of an ancient Hospital or 
Chapel of St. Mary, founded in the time of Henry III., by William 
Mareschall, Earl of Pembroke, on a piece of ground which he 
had given to the Priory of Roncioval, or De Rosida Valle, in 
Navarre. That chapel was suppressed among the alien priories in 
the reign of Henry Y,, but was a: restored to the fraternity 
by Edward IV. After the final dissolution of religious houses, 
its site was granted by Edward VI. to Thomas Carwarden. The 
estate afterwards came into the possession of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton, Lord Privy Seal, who erected a splendid mansion, called, 
after him, Northampton House, in which he died in 1614. By his will 
it passed to his kinsman, Thomas Howard, of Walden, Earl of Suffolk, 
when it received the name of Suffolk House, Finally, the marriage 
of Algernon Perey, Earl of Northumberland, with Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Theophilus, the second Earl of Suffolk, about the year 
1642, it became the property of the former family, and has since acquired 
the name of Northumberland House. On the death of Jocelyn Percy, 
the son of Algernon last mentioned, his only daughter, Elizabeth, be- 
came heiress to the estates; who married, 1682, Charles Seymour, the 
proud Duke of Somerset. The issue of this marriage, Algernon Earl of 
Hertford and seventh Duke of Somerset, succeeded on the death of his 
male parent in 1749, and was created Earl of Northumberland in the 
following year, with remainder, failing issue male, to Sir Hugh 
Smithson, Bart., the son of his only daughter; which Sir 
Hugh Smithson was created Duke of Northumberland in 1766, and was 
thegrandfather of the present Duke, and of his immediate predecessor. It 
will be observed, from this genealogical sketch, that although the present 
noble owner is the lineal descendant of the first founders of Northamp- 


ton or Suffolk House, their inheritance has thrice devolved through 
female branches in the course of a couple of centuries. 

‘The edifice originally consisted of three sides of a spacious qua- 
drangle, the fourth remaining open to the gardens and river Thames. 
Isrmard Jansen was the architect of the principal part; but the 
Jiwade towards the street was the work of Gerard Christmas, 
who designed Aldersgate, which was rebuilt in the same reign, 
namely, that of JamesI. At that period the principal apartments 
were on the Strand side; but upon the accession of Algernon, 
Earl of Northumberland, who could not bear the noise of the 
street, he caused a fourth side to be added (which included the state- 
rooms) towards the river, under the direction of Inigo Jones. The 
entire pile was built in a mixed style of architecture, and had dome- 
crowned towers at the angles (in the Dutch style), two of which, on the 
street side, still remain. Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” under date June 8, 1658, 
records a visit to Suffolk House, and says :—* The new front towards ye 
gardens is tollerable, were it not drowned by a too massive and clomsie 
pair of stayres of stone, without any neat invention.” 

‘There is a drawing by Hollar of Suffolk House from the river side, 
with the “new front’ added, which has been copied by Wilkinson and 
also by Brayley (in his “ Londiniana”), which we engrave, asa me- 
morial of interest both as regards to} ical history and the great 
architect engaged upon the work. It was in a conference held in one 
of these apartments between the Earl of Northumberland, General 
Monk, and some of the leading men of the nation, that the Restoration 
of Charles IT. was proposed and planned. _ t % ' 

Inigo Jones's river front, whatever its merits or demerits in the 
of Evelyn, exists no longer, although we have no record of the pesod 
of its removal. All that is certain in connexion with this b ig is, 
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the noble family is the southern or garden side of the quadrangle, 
‘The entrance opens upon a yestibule 82 feet long, and more than 12 
feet in breadth, ornamented with Doric columns. Each end communi- 
catee with a staircase, that at the left or east end being the state one. 
This staircase, which was built by the elder Cundy, is extremely hand- 
some, and until the erection of that at Sutherland House wus considered 
the handsomest in London, It is spacious and well proportioned, the 
steps and decorations in white marble, the balustrades a rich scroll 
pattern, brass gilt ; the pillars around are in marble, the capitals of 
the Corinthian order, being executed in bronze. (See Engraving.) 

‘The rooms on the basement floor are spacious and handsome, without 
ostentatious display—just such as an English nobleman would require 
for the ente:tainment of his friends, with the substantial hospitalities 
of the table, On the drawingroom floor a different style prevails; the 
of architecture and fittings of the several rooms being of a highly 
decorative character. The principal drawingroom is most lavishly orna- 
mented, and presents an unique specimen of the style of decorative in- 
teriors of the last century. The walls are in stucco of rich crimson, 
faced with glass ; mirrors and gilt mouldings in fanciful tracery divid- 
ing it into compartments of various forms: interspersed are a great 
number of beautiful medallions from the hand of Angelica Kauffman ; 
and the ceiling is painted after the Italian fashion of Raffaelle and his 
followers, a work restored some years back Adam, of the Adelphi. 
The furniture of this splendid apartment is ot SppaemnAte richness of 
character; and the effect of the whole, when lighted up, must be truly 

it. Beyond this state dining-room is the Tapestry-room, a snug- 

looking apartment, hung round with tapestry designed by Zuccarelli, 

and worked in Soho-square, in 1758, at some establishment since 

~ abandoned ; and this leads to the State Gallery, or ball-room, which is 106 

feet long and 27 feet wide, and proportionately high. The ceiling, which 

is arched, and is supported upon Corinthian pillars with a rich cornice, 

all highly gilt, is decorated in compartments with paintings after the 
Roman school. (See the Engraving.) 

‘Having now to speak of the works of art and verti: in Northumberland 
House, we beg to be allowed to commence with those in the State Gallery, 
which are of peculiar interest. The paintings, which extend the whole 
height and length of the walls,are copies, and admirable ones too, after 
some of the finest works of Raffaclle, Guido, and Annibale Ceracci; the 
principal one on the side facing the windows being after the famous 


. 


INTERIOR OF NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE.—THE GRAND GALLERY. 


“ School of Athens,” of Raffaelle, by Mengs; on either side of this are 
the “ Presentation of Cupid and Psyche,” and the “ Marriage Feast of 
Cupid and Psyche,” after the same great master, by Pompeio Battoni. 
At the two ends of the gallery are copies of A. Caracci’s “ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” by Constansi, and Guido's “ Aurora,” by Massaccio. 

“The School of Athens,” by Raffaelle, is so interesting a work, and so 
worthy the consideration of the student, even in the form of a copy, that 
afew observations about it may be acceptable. The original forma the 
decoration of one of the walls of one of the rooms in the Vatican, which 
were painted by Raffaelle, at the command of Julius II. The subject is 
intended to personify the spirit and practice of “ Philosophy,” as the 
other three respectively are dedicated to “Theology,” “ Poetry,” and 


SUFFOLK HOUSE ABOUT 1650, FROM A DRAWING BY HOLLAR, IN 
THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE. 


“ Justice.” The school of “ Philosophy” is that of Athens, the back- 
ground appropriately being a rich architectural hall or portico, which is 
supposed to have been after a design by Bramante, a flight of broad 
steps conducting towards the foreground, and giving opportunity 
for disposing the groups at different heights. At the top, and 
in the midst, are Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates: Plato is represented 
pointing upward, an attitude in accordance with his spirit ual doctrines 
Aristotle points to the earth, implying that truth must be obtained by 
investigation and experience ; while Socrates is impressively addressing 
the listeners near him. Lower down we have the Sciences and Arts 
reprosented by Pythagoras and Archimedes, Zoroaster and Ptolemy 
the geographer; and, in the midst, alone, neglected by all, avoiding ali, 
sits Diogenes the Cynic. ‘The last-named figure is admirable for its fore- 
shortening. Raffaelle has introduced # portrait of Bramanti, the archi- 
tect, in the person of Archimedes; one of Perrugino, his master in the 
art of painting, appending his own as humbly following him. Nothing 
can surpass the grandeur, variety, and force of character developed in 
this masterly production, which must ever remain @ marvel and a type 
of excellence in pictorial art. Those who wish to scan the steps by 
which Raffaelle made his way to the completion of this and others of 
his frescoes, may find fac-similes of his original studies in Ottley's 
“ Ttalian School of Design,” a copy of which is in the British Museum. 
The most important original picture in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
collection is the portrait group of the “Cornaro Family,” by Titian, 
which was bought by Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, in the reign 
of Charles L, from Vandyke, for one thousand guineas. It is perhaps 
the most interesting of the portrait works of this great master in Eng- 
land—rich in colour and breathing with intellectuality. There is ano- 
ther picture by the same master, comprising portraits of “ Cardinal 
Sforza and Machevelli.” In the little dining parlour is a “St. Sebastian,’ 
described as by Domenichino, but which Waagen speaks of as by 
Guercino, and we rather incline to his opinion. ‘The principal figure in 
study and colouring is of the bold marked character which we note in 
the works of the last-named artist; the chiar’ oscuro in the left- 
hand corner, through which Diocletian’s ruthless band of arclers are 
seen retiring, is also a marked sample of the fenebrosi school of which 
Guercino was #n influential supporter. The sky in the right, withthe 
sages descending with. crowns and palm-leaves, is of a softnes: and 
richness of tone which might have come from the hand of Dewenichino. 
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We must now briefly enumerate some of the other works which parti- 
cnlarly struck us as deserving of notice,‘ Im the parlours: “ The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” by-GyBassano-—a perfect apee men of this 
master’s florid colonring and minuteness of, finish; Schaicken,. a girl 
with a candle, screening the light from her face-—4 trick of art once 
much admired, and here excusable on ‘account of the richness and 
delicacy of the handfing; Cangletto—two views" of ‘Weatminster- 
bridge whilst in proces of buildings fine sampled Ofthis painter ; and 
one of “ Alnwick Castle.” Several Bruegels ; one a “Pete Champetre;” 
including a group of stately dames and cavalicts dancing to the music of 
a band of amateur performers, a hawking party, &¢. 7 Salvator Rosa; a 
soldier buying bread ; Mabuse,’a curious portrait of Edward VI., with a 
long inscription; Caravaggio—* Christ crowned with Thorns,” Pala- 
medes-—two. domestic subjects, exteriors, yery. gracefully . treated ; 
Ruysdacl—a canal view, with a barge; Kalf--a kitchen scene ; and (in 
the large dining-room) a Rubens, a bacehanalian, or pastoral subject; 
two very fine by Franz Snyders, a fox anda deer-hunt, 

Up-stairs, besides the Titian’ before mentioned, Lancella—*Prome- 
theus Bound ;” Vandervelde—a very clear and liquid’ water piece; two 
or three by Vanjoyen ; Teniers—an interior, a woman peeling ‘turnips ; 
a yery fine Ruysdael ; Dobson—a portrait group of Sir Balthazar Ger- 
bien, Sir CG. Cotterell, and the painter himself; Stone—por trajts of old 
Stone and his sons portrait of Napoleon when First, Congul, by Philips, 
a tine likeness; several family portraits by Vandyck, Wissing, Hudson, 
*hilips, Grant, &e. 

: The style of decoration and furniture is chiefly of that splendid cha+ 
racter known a8 that’ of “the Empire,” itself founded’ upon ‘classic 
models, . 

Amongst the articles of vertu which fill the rooms are several cabinets 
inlaid and embellished. with. genuine japan, carvings in ivory, after 
‘Teniers’ pictures, and others; articles in or moulu, &c. In the centre of 
the State Gullery stands a magnificent vase in Sevres china,: richly gilt, 


and painted:round with the * Capture of the Cupids by Diana and: her 
Nymphs,” ‘which was presented to the late Duke by CharlesX., on the 
occasion of his Grace representing the British Sovereign at the corona~ 
tion of the first-named-Monarch. 


MUSIC, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Mendelssohn's oratorio, Saint Pani,” was performed on’ the 15th instant, ‘at 
Exetor Hall, unter’ Mr, Costa’sdirection: This sublime work, although inferior 
in popularity to * Elijah,” contains his most original concéptions, being more 
strongly marked with’ the individuality of his style; and with the increase of 
musical knowledge, the beauties of “*Panl” will be more fully recognised. It is 
a noble effort of genitis; the noble overture ita highly finished specimen of 
the oratorio form: nothing can be more ‘stutely than’ the ‘brief Introductory 
movement, in which’ the theme of the chorale, *‘Sleépers) awake !” ‘is 
recognised, and ‘more thoroughly artistic ‘than the’ allegro in’ A» minor, 
in the fugned chorale. It was’ admirably executed by the orchestra: The 
choruses and chorales were sting with devotional intensity, and with w keen 
perception of the composer's intentions. The “Stone him to death)” in miior, 
was rendered with’ much precision. The “Oh! happy and blest,” “with “its 
lovely orchestration, was quite picturesque in the interpretation. Equally ‘as 
masterly was the ‘Arise | thera; ‘atid ‘as impressive ‘Was the Sleepers, 
awake !" with the wordrous responses of the brass band,’ “The elaborations in 
the “ Oh! great is the depth,” were successively conquered’ by tle choralists, 
‘The elegant barcarole in G,-six-eight time, ‘* How lovély are thé” messengers)” 
went beautifully, the trebles particularly distinguishing themselves. ‘The cblossal 
grandenr of the finale, “ And not only unto Him,” was also duly appreciated by 
the zealous execntants, ek 

Madaine Clara Novello’s interpretation of the soprano ’part was dignified, ¢las- 
sic, ant conscientious, Inthe air “Jerusalem,” so ‘thoronghly Mendelssohinian. 
in form afd idea, und in the! ate T will sing,” she made a deép impression ; ‘and 
her delivery of the recitatives was if the” lrighést school of declamatory intelli- 
gence and power. Mise DOTby'§ voculisation in the contralto part is weil’‘known 
and appreciated, as also Mr. Gockey’s excellent reading of the tenor “pieces, 
Herr Formes displayed considerable energy, but his style requires more refine- 
ment to be completely Impressive: s 

Handel's “ Messiah” will be pérformed next Friday. 


ENGLISH GLEES. AND MADRIGALS. 

‘There was another full and fashionable attendance; on Wednesday afternoon, 
at Willix’s Rooms, forthe concluding performinee of the third seri¢s of English 
gices and madrijraly.) Horsley'’s By Celia’s arbour,” Lord) Moriington’s’ "0 
pird of eve,” and Macfarren’s quaint madrigal from his dlever opera * Charies | 
Il., “ Maidens, never eo a wooing,” were ‘the encores. The other pieces in the 
programme were Gibbon’s “Silver Swat,” Smith's Best pair of. A ba 
Webbe's* When winds breathe soft," Horsiey's “(Now thestorm begins'to lower,” 
and Qooke’s “Shades of the heroes.” “Mrs, Endersohn, Miss: Williams, Messrs, 
Francia, Lockey, Hobbs, Land, Whitehotisé;and Phillips were the executants. 
We learn that this unrivalled glee party will make‘a ‘tour inthe provinves in 
the autamn. Our country amateurs will not be slowto appreciate the speciality 
which has ‘created Such a veritable sensation in London this season; und we 
hope, for the sake’ of English art, that the programmes’ will ‘be as judiciously 
selected as here, and, above all, that there will be no departnre from the es- 
sential feature of this novel ‘and attractive undertaking—namely, a selection 
from the best gleesand madrigals of our own eomposers, 


MUSICAL EVENTS. | 

Under the patronage'of the Duchess of Somerset, the: Duke de Osunayhis'Ex- 
cellency the Prmee of Anglona, and his Excelleicy Don Xavier Isturitz, a new: 
rrovd Spanis! opera callud ‘* Maravilla, or the Jealous Spectre, written and 
euposed by the very celebrated guitarist, Dan Jose de:Ciebra, was Tehearsed On 
‘Thursday night, at the Hanover Rooms, the principalparts'sung by ‘Miss Louisa 
Pyn., Madame de Lozano, “Signor Murras, MessraoF. Bodday Ciabatta, and 
Graham, jon. Signor Pilottiwas’ the conductor" Itas stated that this work 
hes been'uxprossly composed ‘forthe Theatre of Madrid. ‘When “ Maravilla” is 
produced on the lyric stage here, we will give notice of the plot-and ‘music. 

Amongst the arrivals from ‘the Continent, are: those:of M, Fetis, the musical 
historian; and Signor*Ricordl, the great music publisher of Milany It is to'be: 
regretted that the distinguished critic, M, Fetis, has arrived at so late # ‘period, 
as he willbe nnable to hear'the best orchestral and chamber performances, and 
will not be in wporition to judge of the vast progress London hasmiade inmusic 
sineahis accounts of! some twepty years since, idinksas 

Ms. Benedict, the pianist ‘and’ composer, arrived in»towm on Monday, afters 
year's absence inithe United States, as conductor of the Lind concerts.It is 
stated! that Mr. Barnum has ‘cleared £70,000, Malle. Lind £45,000, and Mr. 
Benedict, £8000" by the twelve months’ trip. Signor Biletta, the basso, came 
back with Mr, Béneilict, and Mdlle. Lind is expected at-the end! of the month. 
Madame Thillon and Mr. Hudsom left London for: New York last Tuesday, | 

Mixs Catherine Hayes arrived in London on Tuesday, from Trouville, in Nor- 
mandy. She is engaged to’ sing at three farewell concerts at the Free Trade 
‘Halt, in Manchester, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th instant, and on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. Her final appearance will ba at'a concert at the Liverpool Theatre 
Royal, on the lst of September; as she embarkson the 3d ii the Parijic steamer, 
for New York, accompanied by Mr.Angastus Braham, ‘Herr Mengis, and Mr, 
Javenu. 

Mame, Viardot and Signor Tamberlikowill sing-ab the Gentlemen's Concert, at 
Manchester, next Monday; and at the Philharmonic’ Hall, Liverpool, on Tues- 
day, Mame. Sontag will sing in Liverpool on the 3rd of September. 

‘The Worcester Musical Festival will commence on Tuesday, anid endon  Fri- 
day. There will be four morning performances at the Cathedral, and three 
evening concerts at the College Hall." Mdme. Castellan, from the Royal Italian 
Opera, and’ Malle, Cravelli, trom Her Majesty’s: Theatre ; swith Misses Birch, 
Dolby, Williams, Messrs: Lockey, Sims» Reeves, Machin, and Herr 'Formes, will 
be the principal singers, The band and chorus will be on a large scales: Mr. 
Henry Blagrove isthe leader of theorchestra. Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” * Samson,” 
** Dettingen Te Denm,” and.‘ Jubilate ;”. Spobr’s * Last Judgment,” and. Men- 
delssohn’s “ Elijah” and“ Walpurgis Night,” Mr. F. Mori's“ Fridolin’*” Weber's 
“ Euryanthe,” &c., are included in the attractive week’s programme, 

Silas, the composer, and Ernst, the violinist, are in Switzerland. 

M. Gounod has left London for Paris, to complete the ‘five-act work “he is en- 
gaged to compose for the Grand Opera. 

‘The Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s opera, * Casilda!” was produced in ‘Vienna’on the 
18th instant, the Emperor's birthday, the chief part sustained by Staudigl..The 
work has already met with the greatest suecess at Berlin, Gotha, Dresden, 8c. 


i CREMORNE GARDENS. 
‘The plan on which these gardens are conducted succeeds admirably... The 


naval Sites are, in particular, attractive... The fitth of these. was. celebrated on 
Wednesday night: the subject was the storming of Gibraltar, in which the 
Spanish Admiral, the Count de la Torres, lost 3000 men, The attack was not 
on this, as on former occasions, managed by means of the boats belonging to the 
Iron and Citizen Steum-boat Company ; tut a fleet of vessels properly fitted up 
for wartike exploits, came sailing on the full tide, and experienced a hot recep- 
thon from the Governor of the fort. ‘The effect was splendid; the siege and the 
explosion of the mine were extremely grand; and the music at the conclusion, 
triumphantly accompanying “ God save the Queen,” crowned the exhibitionwith 
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THE THEATRES. 


HER, MAJESTY’S. 

A remarkably crowded house, for the advanced period of the season, signalised 
the welcome return.of Mdme. Sontag. on Saturday night, in the part of Rosina, 
in Rossini’s ever fresh and sparkling ‘ Barbiere.”., Most..cordially was the po~ 
pular’ songstress greeted, and most exquisitely did she sing in return for her 
rapturous reception. On the encore of Rode’s vatidtions, she substituted Alary's 
charming Polka from the “Nozze,” and again was the auditory’ excited 
to. fanaticism by the brilliancy of Sontag’s unrivalled florid feats...The great. 
basso Lablache was in more than ordinary ene, for the delineation of Bartolo's 
nervous irritability: he made points in every situation, hi¥ coll ies ‘on ‘thie 
stage and the orchestra being often brought.to a stand: still by the 4pontaneotis 
sallies of the colossal comedian, who evidently revels in. thé character of the 
jealous and passionate guardian, 

At the end’of the season Madame Sontag’will make a ‘tour: in'Germany, and 
afterwards join the Italian company under Mr. Lumley’s direction in Paris, Next. 
year, lier engagement in London Will be brief, as she has accepted terms for a 
Transatlantic trip of»some duration. Lablache, at the close of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, will depart for Naples, to Join his family, and will return to ‘the Thé- 
Atre Italien, in’ Paris, in December. 

Madame Barbitre Nini repeated, for the fourth time, on Tuesday, her 
magnificent pertormance of Lucrezia Borgia, This...great.artiste will create 
an immense sensation in Paris, when she makes her déddt at the® Italian 
Opera, in’ thé wititer. “It ig really a matter of “deep regret “that see 
gifted vocalist hag made her appearance here so late in the season, What a 
delight it would have been to have watched: her in all. the varied. parts 
of her répertoire—what unmitigated gratification to have’ listened to ‘the 
Purest and noblest school of Italian " yocalisation; ‘to have ‘Been 
able to enjoy, withont alloy, the consummate finish and precision of her style, 
accompanied as it is by profound dramatic. feeling! If the management 
could have concentrated the interest of the public on Sontag, Barbiére Nini, and 
Alboni (as a contralto only), how many uséless engagements of secondary singers 
and of raw recruits might have been saved; and the subscribers, with such 
a tirade of artistes, and Lablache, Coletti, Sims Reeves,, Calzolari, and Gardoni, 
a8 tenors and basses, could not have wished fora more effective and attractive 


Ne. 

Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro” was presented for the third time’ on’ Wednesday 
as a subscription night, in place of Saturday, Augnst 30th. 

On Thursday, Scribe and/Thalberg’s. ‘! Florinda” was, presented, for the sixth 
time, with the divertissement from “Il Prodigo.” 

Last night, Beethoven’s ** Fidelio” was announced. 

This evening (Saturday), Mdlle, Cerito, the celebrated danseuse, will make her 
first appearance this season, after an absence of some years. Sheis announced 
for Tuesday next, only dancing, therefore, twice, being the last night of the 
subscription, 

To-night, also, Madame Sontag resumes her original character of Maria in “La 
Figlia del Reggimento.” On Tuesday, the last nigbt of tue subscription, “ Anna 
Bolena” will be revived for Mdme, Barbitri Nini. Four farewell nights will be 
given on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday,-and Saturday, at playhouse prices. 
Mame, Sontag will appear in “ Sonnambula” on Wednesday, and Mdme. 
Barbiéri Nini in selections from a fayontite opera. “ On Thursday, Don Giovanni” 
will be performed. i 


, ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Meyerbeer’s “ Roberto il Diavolo ” was given for the sixth time last Satu ry 
night. Owing to the sndden hoarseness of Herr Forms, Signor Rache had to 
complete the part of Zertramo in the Jast act. 

On Tuesday night, Mozart’s.‘‘ Il Flauto. Magico”’ was represented for the fifth 
time. . Owing to the command of her Majesty for ‘the presence of Madame Cas- 
tellan, Signor Mario, and Herr Forms, with Mr: Costa, at Monday night's concert 
at Osborne, these artistes arrived at so late an hour on Tuesday that the com- 
mencement of the performance was ‘delayed for some time. The opera, 
i aoa off withamezing spirit, and-was-magnificently executed; Ron- 
coni’s drolleries as Papageno keeping the house in a perpetnal state of merriment, 


Mdme:Castellan’s Pamina is one of her most charming Re etGous 5, and the 


style in which Miss LonisaPyne sang the intricate ¢ 8 in thi ails of 
they Queen-of Night eo thunders. ae Ph Lanse. ace was in 
spléndid yoice, kang Sarastro most imposingly. promineney nto 
thonritile pate of Papagena, by the genius of ote host 


at pu ON DN erochtte Sotea forte sit nd 
lay night, Meyerbeer’s “oweassrepeated for the. sev | 
time. Mdme, Viardot ‘will make her final ance this Season next T 1 


: 0 engagement. 
Paris, to.#tudy her new eharacter in i Halevyte & 


Ottha gubeestoto Will terminate my 
8 ion season fermi xf week. 
“Don Giovanni” will be given, “ 


PSHE SURREY. . i 

‘The English adaptation of Meyerbeer’s ** Huguenots” was revived, with great 
suctess, last Monday night, Valentina energeticatly : ined by Miss Romer, 
Margarita be Miss Anne Romer, and the Page ingly nung) by Miss 
Poole, .. Mr. Travers wi Regus Hor Kechles Nevers, Mi, “St. Bris, Mr. 
©. Romer the Huguenot soldier, and M. i S S i 


Borrani Marcel. 


Weiinesday week, Miss: @lym<appe 
it 


Last Wedn e 
Bianca, in ‘ Fazio,” fon it with 
significant ofa mein her s 
maturity. On aye urday she repeat 


pert of is eng. part is, ned by er 
and y of outline. eaoicats bates e melancholy w! 
comes over her in the third act, and if which she ascribes her own “ thick... 


coming. fancies” to her Lord, who, so 
as she thinks, has’ beam ‘conferring “with! 
posed. murder 

session, 
tor 

Ri 


Sak en 


far. from courting solitute, | 
inebaduting about the pur- | 


s;| and hypoeritically 
b iL th 


fully marked by th 
out in. bold relief, and « n 


horhicid 
All this was most ree 


murderous spirit 


pean 
This line utter 
banquet scene, 9 
to the'ex’ 


will act, not think— 


Strange things Ihave in head that will to hand, 
Which must be acted ere they may beneanned. 


On Monday “Hamlet” was revived, but without Miss.Glyn in 
trude., She had, we understand, declined. to, act 
Saye 


Purszcution.—Malle. Anna Zerr, who a 


‘At the Royal Italian Opera, has been deprived of diploma. “ 
sequence of her pearls e a ptt e re 
‘The following are the circumstances =. , who was) one: 


wena ee ake ed tah BN ta eas 
‘ot several years ago the: mperii i 
Ritistinctiod often. contre on celebrated 3 u 
favourite of the public. ~ She never -meddled with ‘polities; but was too. 
proud and too honest to e before the powerfsl. Several of her former 
friends have been compremised during the revolution, but she did not forsake 

ishe’made peed Londen, 

e 


them ; and when, in the months of June and J 
she visited two of the exiles 


the Relief of the ungariat ! 
Miss NEA Zerr oa Dare lend sth 
She readily consented to oa 3b 


taking a part in the ¢ 


ndnirable écliit, | There were present full 6000 spectators, including many mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, 

Diorama oF tire Hoty Lap, Eeyerran Hatn—A novelty of a 
striking character is announced at this popular establishment. A group of 
‘thirteen or fourtech Syrians (including ladies), in their native esstame, will ac- 
company the exhibition with musiv'and ‘tales—the latter:by «huneliback, stated. 
10 be learned in such matters ; thus, by the aid of vivid pictures, completing the 
illusion of the scene, oo al ts 2 'y iind 


to Vienna, where, to. her. pie He at 


of eminent 
eR ent ouiuewiat nuke 


vopag TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 
LT TOC OVE ViOiAnOte 2 AY FO ay 5 
‘Every 12th of August a wonderful phenomenon occurs in this Jne- 
tropolis, The anniversary in question is, as eyery one knows, or ought 
to-know, the opening day'of the annual slaughter of the grouse, . Up to) 
midnight of the 11th the moor fowl is a s* cred’ bird. ‘The law hedges 
him round with its protection. It is criminal to harm a feather of his 
mottled brown wing—it is strictly forbidden to smack one’s lips over 
that daintiest and raciest of tit-bits, his well-roasted ‘and slightly pep- 
pered back. But as twelve o'clock chimes, and the 12th of August is 
born, the poor grouse loses his) sacred character. His protection is 
stripped from him as if he were an ill-beHaved bankrupt. The taboo 
is taken off, the spell has lost its strength, and he falls the easy prey 
of the thousands and tens of thousands of “ qualified” persons: who, 
with the earliest peep of day, attack’ him in his haunts) Well, the 
grouse principally abounds on wild Highland hills and moors, five or six 
hundred miles distance from the great metropolis. No doubt a few stray 
specimens of the family may haunt the Welch hills, or flutter about the 
outlying spurs ‘of’ the Peak, or build‘among the drear upland ‘moors of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire.’ But the grouse, truly considered, is as much 
a Scotchman as Rob Roy er William Wallace. “His foot is‘on his native 
heath, and his name is, if not Macgregor, at least’ something as 
truly national. To shoot, grouse, means ti 0 to Scotland to achieve 
the feat. You may, no doubt, pursiie, the 

bags.on many a nearer moor, tc b 
about the Orkneys, or porpoises. .don-| Ye y Zenerally, 
if you want porpoises, you go: at least: asfar as Margate; if you want 
whales, you, take a pleasant: trip: to ‘Dayis’s Straits. And, in like 
manner, if you: want grouse shooting, you: take a: Scottish moor, and 
establish yourself in a wilderness which’ flows with whisky and blooms 
With heather-féd mutton.” How comes ’it, then, that, five or six hundred 
miles having to be trayersed by the great midjority ofthe dead grouse, 
they should be found in coveys in'all the markets of the metropolis just 
about the hour that the first victims Of thé sedson are tumbling, in the 
grey dawn.of the morning, beforé the murderous double barrel? How 
comes it that. you may ,haye, grilled grouse to breakfast in Belgravia, 
Camden-townia, Tyburnia, Tottenham-court-roadia just at the time that 
the dwellers on the slopes:of Ben More; or Ben Crnachan,.or Ben Mac- 
dui are snuffing’ the savoury odours of the:first-fruits ofthe feathered 
harvest of the’ heather? Can‘it be; that all the stricken birds fly, with a 
foreknowledge of their destiny, and a miraculous speed, direct to Hunger- 


ford or Leadenhall, and drop down dead in due order ujon the counters 


| © Ballooning seems.to be becoming, 
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of deeply obliged dealers? The theory hardly carries conviction u: 

the face ofit. Of course, I exclude the injurious suspicion that the binds 
have been unfairly dealt with—that, their time of liberty and safety has 
been illegitimately abridged—that rascally poachers haye been at work 
aweek before, the 12th—that, snares and nets have been apread, and 
silent air-eums| brought, into. the field, -all to save, the ‘Vendoners from 
the dreadful catastrophe of having te, wait forty hours longer for grouse 
at a guinea or so a brace, Of course, such aninjurious, suspicion never _ 
crosses one’s mind. Our tradesmen are too: highly: respectable, and 
their’ customers” are’ too” highly respectable.” What! ‘break'the. law 1 
They would as soon think of breaking ‘leads ‘or’ windows.” It is legal 
to eat | at’ breakfast on the 12th. Here is the act, section, 
chapter, all regular ‘and 'foriiial.’ Well, then, what ‘then ?> What 
cat do Tea sah f te ‘breaks ‘the sy, should keto 1 reall 

Dll bring an ‘action against any who says I do.” ‘the law 
indeed. ‘Hand me oh Be Yar back; and I think, too, I edula 
manage the wing--it: looks tender; with the, smallest portion of ths 
toast. and white sauce?) : ee 
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Thdia Mail Packet) Company. Persons can visit) Madeira;or any of the places DD, “known as “the Slaunton én” seam te in 
included in the West India Mail Packet scheme, in the company’s et85 andi eaieraen ihe 4! vate | brevet tid mates sete eats wt spesen Se 
they embark on board any of the homeward packets within six months fom The timo, we expect to find one fori of vane ayatemn of oneae :notasion adopted 
date of issue of their passage bescansth a cons pid Mean is’ Kear ee roaghous the whe community ‘t chest pag “Those a ‘ by Lent, of Peadiiy: 
~ We learn from the Gaboon River, in West Africa, the French phi. 0 enbali-strect; and at ‘olytechu| lon, may be ‘on 
have founded.a new furt seni § establishment ae Polat called Ba balenn eed bie vigton ain retour oppodent cannot slay draws ams becucso be has only his 
several Ses. ¢ ach forces as you. ti mare can road 

aaah thet halt been amall, but now there is a port for ere the ere Sonn iTee ack Tamme the GheerPlayer's Ce anes cinaita of Hastingw toe. 

tamus. A French bisliop named Bessien presides over the Roman. at ek Sp NH a ia a sp Given Gia i ‘ 
Malas, and is called the Bishop of the Gabo, y | Pebeat tte Peace th eet, Gun atte et ees 


Tt is an extraordinary fact, stated on authority, tht there is at th 
present time 4 more numerous Tristi population in the 
tothe Vi mpi bid that Austria is in treat 
he Vienna paper; announces that ria f 
Te pe reser! ie ‘a convention on the subject of a railway. 
‘ini will, it is added, go from Turin to’ Mvany 


iJ] be able to walk again. 
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lady. of Sir W. Jolliffe, Bart, was 
1, Lyons’ yacht at Cowes, jately, 
Her Ladyship was. carried. to her 
r immediately called in; but it is 


aA spacious and well-supp'ted libra 
send thelr names and nadresses to, Longhostam. Beg, 5; Cavandish-aquare 
GF A—Wo ure sorry to nay they are quite below our standard 
MW Cat aa ‘o will look the gumb over again shortly, und try the result of your 
“sng geation 1 
SYXCTATOR—In'all the matchés of tho Torirnamenty now pending, or to be played, victory 
| wilt be deoresd-to the combatant in-ench who first wins seven games 
| ANTI-CRisPINUS—Tho whole article, It is needless to say, 13, np usual, a tissue of falsoboods. 
‘Subscribers ta tha Tournament can and could obtain cards of adminsio nm 
applying to the proper quar er; and the amount of funds collected, Sesepeae 
some subscription trom India, exooods by nearly x hundred pounds the estimate of your 


tray hloving serthe, f 
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‘A. B Skipworth, Keq. Hon Secreiary, Caistor 
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“by the magistrates to six oomty ont outré in shape, anid with nd one quailty of usefulness to redevin 
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BOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM Nos 395, by BGR, Derevony Di Pield, '@T Dy of Norwichy RF, 
) Bimbardidr, Simmle simon, Ardent, M GL,4/P-Quk, Vir-nmy MB By are correct 
BOLUTIONS of ENIGMAS, by F GR, Dr Field, Derevon, K Kt of Ashford, are correct ; all 
_ others are wropg, 
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The United States Sed of war Dolphin, 
scientificlexpedition. 
from the Bermudas to the coast of England. cB Op UNE 
| A sad oeourrence. took; place on Kriday, Jast. week, in the belfry 
St. Mary's Church, Monmouth. In the course of the afternoon the bells. rang, 
jerry, peal in bononr.of the judges opening the 
Seevals the ringing, which had been suspended, was resumed, 
ringers named Jones finding that something obstruc’ 
to ascertain the cause, und was horrified te discover 
‘youtiger brother under the bell. ‘The upper of the 
and the brains bespatter roof. 0 
duced his head into the bell, which he was doubtlessly viewing 
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Pecan ee our western highlands. 
i passengers, and a more tl an ordinary bustle seems 
pinch ence Of the great influx of stra since 
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commission, After a short, in- 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

‘THe past week has been one of an average character, so faras the number of 
visitors is concerned, but it has been of more than usual interest as regards the 
futtire arrangements of the Exhibition. The Royal Commissioners met on Tues- 
day, for the last time prior to the departure of the Prince for Scotland, and 
many important points were duly discussed and finally settled—the question 
as to the date at which the Exhibition is to close, and whether or not any 
ceremonial should attend the conclusion of the most remarkable event of ancient 
or modern times in relation to the future social relations of mankind. The date 
ig now fixed for the 1)th of October ; but it has been decided that no ceremonial, 
properly so speaking, shall take place, but that a meeting of the Royal Com- 
missioners and the exhibitors shall be held on the 15th, to receive the reports 
of the jnries, and transact any business appropriate to the occasion. We can- 
not but think that this is an unworthy close to so mighty an actas the Exhibition 
has proved to be, and that it would, indeed, have been more in accordance with 
the general feeling of the peopla of this country, and certainly more 
expressive of the high aims and achievements of the work thus consummated 
to, have solemnly closed the Building and shut up its contents from the general 
gaze by a public thanksgiving within it, as it was thought expedient and ap- 
propriate to open it by public prayer and blessing ; and we trust that on re-con- 
sideration this will yet be done, inasmuch as the eminent success of the under- 
taking can be best expressed by such means, 

The meeting to be held on the 5th October will doubtiessly be full of interest. 
Foreign commissioners, jurors, exhibitors, local committees, and honorary secre- 
taries are all to be invited ; and, after the reports of the juries, so far at least as 
the awards are concerned, have been published in the Gazette, the distribution 
of. the medals will commence in accordance therewith, since it must be quite 
obvious that a pe distributiou on any one occasion would be totally impos- 
siblefrom the Jarge number of recipients; and to select any number for this 
Honour would make those invidions distinctions against which 
the efforts of the executive of the jury department have so deter- 
minedly struggled. It may be a question, Lowever, for consideration, whether 
the al’ presentation of a list of those exhibitors in each foreign country to 
whom prizes have been awarded, may not with propriety be presented to the 
commissioner ‘representing the country; and that similar lists may be pre- 
sented, or. rather returned, to the chairman or vice-chairman of each jury, be- 
ing an Englishman, of the British exhibitors rewarded in the class on which that 
jury adjndicates, This would be as formal @ recognition as the presentation of 
the medals awarded to each individual exhibitor, 

In addition to the medals to be presented to those exhibitors whose merits 
have been recognised by the juries, it is intended to mark the service of the 
jurors by presenting each with a medal. The three medals, of which Engravings 
have already appeared in the ItuusrraTep Lonpon News, will be disposed 
of as foilows:—The one after the design of M. Bonnardel will constitute the 
one popularly known, as the. “ Great Medal;” but which, in fact, will be only 
voted by the council of chairmen in special cases, and not as intended to mark 
degrees of excellence, although, as a matter of course, it includes excellence of 
the highest.character, but of a distinct class of merit, such as great noyelty of 
adaptation or invention,, &c, The medal designed by Mr. B. Wyon 
will,constitute the prize medal of the Exhibition, and mark merit without de- 
scending ito the question of degree. The third of these three medals, for which 
premiums were awarded last year, that designed by Mr. Adams, will be the one 
givyen.to the jurors, as already indicated. In addition, however, to these medals, 
ibis intended by the Royal Commission to strike two others—one to be presented 
to.the exhipitors, and another to mark the sense of the services rendered by the 
various officers, local commissionars, honorary secretaries, and others to the Ex- 
‘hibition. -Inshort, there is to be a bold attempt made to reward and please every- 
body; the latter being an achievement worthy of attempting by those who 
got through so many iat and apparent impossibilities. Certificates, too, 
are to be.issued, and copies of the reports of the juries distributed as permanent 
memorials to all who haye worthily assisted in the undertaking. When or how 
all. this is to. be done, is a question more easily asked than answered. 

The important questions as to the retention of the Building, and the purpose 
to which the surplus. proceeds are to be devoted, have yet to be agitated and con- 
sidered, This is quite certain, that the Royal Commissioners do not consider 
that they are in any. way empowered to spend one penny in the promotion of 
the establishment of a Winter Garden, All they have to do is to pay Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson, and Co. for the use of the Building to the time at which they 
Yacate it; therefore, its purchase for any public purpose must be at the cost of 
the public: otherwise the Government, haying done nothing, in its capa- 
city as a, Government, for the Exhibition, except give a tardy sanction and en- 
sure 4 site for the Building, has no claim upon the funds of a body like the Royal 
Commission to help in carrying out any after scheme not strictly in accordance 
with the conditions on which the power it holds was given. Several proposi- 
tions are already made for the appropriation of the surplus. An influential mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Mr. Filler, publishes a pamphlet advocating the 
endowment of schools ofdesign ; proposals are afloat for amuseum based upon those 
articles which exhibitors are willing to contribute, or which may be parchased. 
‘The question is, however, whether some plan, embracing all the propositions now 
floating about, might not be matured, and a university of art,science, and manu- 
faeture established, and endowed with this surplus, making more complete our 
schools-of design and our scientific societies, in the promotion of skill in manu- 
factures, and giving an opportunity for the recognition of talent in cerrain 
directions which does not new exist, by placing living science on an equal footing 
with dead literature. The latteris recognised and rewarded in our universities— 
the former nowhere. But this university should be open in its honours to all 
nations, and be as cosmopolitan as the Exhibition, from which it might now 
spring up. This would stimulate our young men to greater and greater exertions, 
inasmuch as the Frenchman and the German would have the facility of ranning 
away with the honours, if their English competitors did not meet them fairly in 
the field, fully prepared to stand the test of learning and talent to which they 
would be subjected. The establishment of such an institution would be in strict 
accordance with the functions of the Royal Commission. These points will haye 
to be gravely discussed ere long; and it is time the public at Jarge began to 
think about them. 

The numbers attending the Exhibition during the week have been the same 
as usual, The Building is always well filled, but no serious inconvenience from 
overcrowding ever occurs. The patrons of schools still continue to bring up 
their attendant children; and, on Thursday, 1555 children were brought from 
Woolwich to Westminster Bridge, and then formed into procession, and, 
with a band of music and flags flying, marched through St. James’s-Park 
and » Hyde-Park to the east end) of the \bnilding, the . procession 
reaching from that entrance to Hyde-Park Gate, Piccadiliy. These were the 
nnited schools of various denominations from Woolwich, Plumstead, &ce. and 
consisted of the schools of the Established Church, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, 
Primitive Methoiists, and others. After visiting the Exhibition, they assembled 
wt the East Indian tent, at the east entrance, and were there regaled with 
refreshments, sang “* God save the Queen,” and after forming along the banks of 
the Serpentine, proceeded to the steamer, which awaited their return at West- 
minster Bridge. 

The elder children (to the number of nearly 300) of the St, George, Hanover- 
square, Parochial Schools, South-street, were taken to the Exhibition on Wed~ 
nesday;/and, through the kindness of tne Marquis of Westminster, they were 
admitted’ at the early hour of eight o’clock in the morning ; thus stfording the 
ehildren.an hour’s perambulation through the Building before the usnal wu flux 
of visitors, ‘The children returned to the school house by five o’clock, where 
substantial refreshments of tea;cake, &c, were provided for them, the whole 
expense being defrayed, by the voluntary contributions of the parishioners, 

‘The visit of the Iriquois. Indians, attended by Mr. Catlin, created consider 
able\. interest and astonishment; or when anything of peculiar interest 
struck them, @ ‘ whoop” of a:startling character was raised as an ontward sign 
of their wonder. They were much concerned to find that the two figures, cos- 
timed in-the Indian ‘dress, which had been placed by Mr. Catlin on the. large 
bridge in the American department, had been destroyed, as stated, by the freaks 

en woman; and 


honour, the chief-pronounced something Jike a moral on the evil infuences of 
}'firewaters?s: gebesuT ¥ > 

It row remains to beseen whether the positive: announcenmjent of the date of 
-elosit g wit! cause the expected influx from country of these. who have not 


seen the Orystal Palace, since seven weeks is the limit of time allowed for 
Then Yo reise ll te wonderta things of which. they have heard ‘and read 
so much: 
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STRAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN GLASGOW AND 
NEW YORK—LAUNCH OF THE “ GLASGOW” STEAM-SHIP. 


‘Due river. Clyde, which, is sclebrelen As 6 cradle of navigation 
in this country, continues to enjoy 2 reputation for number and 
splendour of its steamers, On Saturday last, a magnificent addition was 
tmadétoits already large steam flect, by the launch (from the building- 
yard of Meésrs.'Tod und M'Gregor) of the Glasyow, the first of a great 
line of steam-ships intended to connect the chief manufacturing city of 
Scotland with the commercial capital of the United States. | 
In the accompanying Illustration the vessel is represented at the mo- 
thent sho is about to leave the stocks. Thevbuilding-yard of Messrs. Tod 
and M Gregor issituated at the junction of the Kelvin with the Clyde, a 
couple of miles below Glasgow harbour. A large concourse of specta- 
tors lined both banks of the river on the occasion, and at the hour ap- 
pointed (about four o'clock in the afternoon) the new liner glided into 

the Clyde in the finest and easiest manner imaginable, amid the cheers 
of the assembled thousunds, the booming of cannon, and, to those who 
hay ed) to: be stationed near it in the yard, the music of an instru- 
mental band. i 

The ship was christened by Miss York, daughter of Deacon Convenor 
York ; and immediately thereafter, a streamer, bearing the name Glasgow, 
floated from her topmast ; while both fore and aft the British union-jack, 
the American banner, and mauy gaudy fags fluttered im the breeze. 

The Glasgow isa three-decker, on the screw principle, with four masts ; 
and, besides being beautifully modelled, is as stroug as iron plates, bars, 
‘straps, and rivets can’make her. Overall she is about 2000 tons barthen ; 
are'400, horsepower ; and she is to be commanded by Cap- 
tain N. Stewart, late of the Cunard steamers, and formerly conimander of 
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LAUNCH OF THE “GLASGOW” SCREW STEAM-SHIP, AT THE MOUTH OF THE KELVIN, ON SATURDAY LAST, 


the Rajasthan, well known as a passenger-ship between London and 
Bombay, Her main deck is 255 feet inlength and 36 in breadth ; She can 
uecommodate 160 passengers—upwards of 60 of these in the cabin, and, 
under & pressure, fit up for more. She is constructed to carry from 500 
10 600 tons of coal, and a cargo of about 1500 tons. The height between 
the main deck and the spar deck is 7 feet 6 inches, and she is to be fitted 
up in a style of the first elegance, while nothing is to be neglected which 
may add to the comfort and convenience of passengers. 

This large and superb steam-ship is, we believe, owned chiefly in 
Glasgow, and is to be under the management of Mr. M. Langlands in that 
city, and Mr. M'Symon in New York, She is to make her maiden trip 
across the Atlantic on the 16th of next month. 


“THE QUEEN OF A DAY,” AT THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE, 

Mk Epwarp Frrzwiti1Am's new comic opera, “ The Queen of a Day,” 
has quite established itself in public favour, Our Artists have supplied 
an Illustration of one of the most amusing incidents in the second act; 
it is, after the Queen ef a Day (Miss Louisa Pyne) has made herself 
known as Lucy Lovelace, the milliner, to her lover Walter (Harrison) ; 
and Sir Henry Vere (Mr. Stuart) and Timethy Turniwell (Weiss), the inn- 
keeper, are astounded at the Queen's familiarity with a sailor. 


Ky 
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TESTIMONIAL TO SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN. 


A VERY handsome silver table service has just been completed by 
Messrs. Smith, Nicholson, and Co., Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for 
presentation to Sir A. Bannerman, by the inhabitants of Aberdeen. The 
Candelabrum here engrayed is the centre-piece of the service, and bears 
the following inscription :— 


Presented to 
His Excellency Sim ALEXANDER BANNERMAN, KnT., 
Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward's Island, 
By his Friends and Constitnents in Aberdeen, 

Tn testimony of the'r sense of the great and effective services he had rendered on 
many occasions to their city during the fifteen years he represented them in 
Parliament, and the great regard and affection they entertain for his personal 
worth and character.—1851. 


Sir Alexander Bannerman has lately been appointed to the governor- 
shi» of Prince Edward’s Island; and in the Charlottetown Advertiser 
we fin | the following evidence of the great satisfaction which the ap- 
pointment has given to the Islanders :— We regret (says the Advertiser) 
that the lateness of the hour renders it impossible to give in to-day’s 
paper the details of the journey of the Lieutenant-Govyernor to the 
west, or a lengthened description of the reception which awaited his 
Excellency and lady; the tale will speak for itself when published, 
and the addresses will give evidence of the enthusiastic gratitude felt 


by the whole western population for what the people call the ‘ boon of 
civil liberty,’ which her Majesty has bestowed on this part of her colonial 
empire. We are aware that party writers always incur the risk of over- 
stating the success of the views of which they are the advocates, but 
we defy language to detract from, or enthusiasm to exaggerate, the scene 
of universal and heartfelt joy and congratulation which awaited his 


SCKNE FROM THE NEW COMIO OPERA OF 


“THE QUBEN OF A DAY,” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


CANDELABRUM OF A SILVER TABLE SERVICE PRESENTED TO SIR A 
BANNERMAN, 7 


Excellency wherever he went : we have said universal, because the few 


lingering malcontents, who would yet presume to strive against the will 
of a whole people and their gracious Queen, have, as to some, been al- 


#0 generous and ing a rece) 
and his lady, not only as the 

and impartiality. Never in this island was such a sce 
exhibited as awaited the progress of the party on their westward 
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[NS THE GDAKE DISTRICT. 


(Continued from page 217.) 


to Lillafield, or two miles further to Lea Scale station, where shire, and, shortly, the neat little village of Broughton, in Furness. 
Matetdhag excellent hotel and vehicle for hire, by which the tourist Broughton contains nothing of importance except “the Tower” (the 


may proceed to Calder Abbey, situated in the Vale 
of and close to the river Calder ; the site, like all the 
monastic buildings of the period, has been well 
chosen ; fertile holms, sheltered by wooded hills, a 
trout-stream and other adjuncts to the refectory, form 
one of the many bygone charms linked with the Black 
Monks of Calder. The ruins are highly interesting 
surrounded by noble trees, the foremost of which is the 
linden, trailing its branches on the mossy lawn; the 
rapid river, the quiet village, and the wooded banks 
contrasting well with the sombre ruins. . . . Return 
to rail, and proceed to Broughton, passing the little 
seaport of Ravenglass, and obtaining occasional 
glimpses into Westdale, Miterdale, and Eskdale, with 
the ranges of Scaw Fell and Corney Fell; then skirt~ 
ing the base of Black Coomb, the tourist finds himself 
on the shore of the Duddon Estuary, and there the 
view scarcely may be surpassed: across the Duddon 
are the Furness Fells, and the extensive slate quar- 
ries of Kirby; on the left is the rich seignory of 
Millow, its old baronial castle and relic of feudalism 
in the gallows-stone, inscribed— 


Here the Lords of Millow exercised jura regalia. 


The Black Coomb range forms a background to 
Millow; and, as the train proceeds, a lovely vista— 
the “ sweet Vale of Ulpha,” watered by the “ cerulean 
Duddon”—opens to view; while, in front, Coniston 
Old Man, Walney Scar, and other noble mountains, 
form one of the finest views in the Lake} District. 


CONISTON WATER, FROM WATERHEAD. 
Cross the Duddon, by an immensely long viaduct, and enter Lanca- 


seat of — Lawrey, Esq), situated on a lofty and wooded eminence 
adjoining the village, from the roof of which is a most extensive view 
of the Duddon Estuary, Walney Island, &e. 


Leave Broughton for Coniston by coach, the road 
alternately ascending and descending over finely un- 
dulating ground, and commanding views into the vale 
on the right, and the hills around Coniston waterfoot. 
Pass through Tower Kirkhouse: in this neighbour. 
hood topiary gardening (viz. trimming shrubs and 
trees into fantastic forms) still prevails; one garden 
by the roadside displays a ship with sails, a house, 
obeliska, urns, &c. On entering the village of Conis- 
ton, the ecene suddenly changes from comparatively 
sylvan, to wild grandeur; on the left towers the im- 
mense summit of the “ Old Man,” backed by Long- 
scar and Wetherham ; in front are the deep passes of 
Yewdale and Tilberthwaite, and to the right the Lake 
and wooded hills beyond. After passing the village 
the new Waterhead Inn attracts the eye, both from 
its excellent site, extent, and noble appearance; it is 
in the Elizabethan style, and built with the slate 
rock of the district. Near the head of the Lake, 
on the west, is the fine “Old Hall” of the De 
Flemings, with its tall round chimneys looking down 
on the venerable structure. On the opposite shore 
stands Tent Lodge, once the residence of the cele- 
brated Miss Smith, and recently of Tennyson. At the 
head of the lake—embayed by lofty hills, terraced 
heights, sweeping lawns, and noble trees—stands 
Waterhead House (J. G. Marshall, Esq.) Leaving the 
Vale of Coniston, the coach ascends a considerable 
eminence, from which the view is exceedingly grand 
Arrive at Hawkshead, an ancient market town, near 
the head of Esthwaite water, containing some curious 


BASSENTHWAITE WATER (SKIDDAW BEYOND), FROM \YTHOP WuODs. 
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old buildings—the most remarkable of which. are, St. Michael's 2 lr 
standing on a rocky eminence, and the Grammar-school at which ords- 
worth was educated. Leave Hawkshead for Ambleside—Longhrig’s- 
hill in front —cross the Brathay, and re-enter Westmoreland—pas 
through the village of Clappersg ate, cross the Rothay to Ambleside, and 
proceed to Borthwaite railway station, thus completing a hurried three 
or four days’ circuit of the Lake district. Or even in two days, the 
round by coach and rail may be made from Borthwaite to Borthwaite 
again, But these are not all our lakes. Let our tourist rest upon the 
marge of Windermere, and we will be his guide again, leading him to 
other beauties, 


THE TIDE OF POPULATION. 

Some additional census returns, lately laid before Parliament, enable us 
to state in some detail, though the returns ‘are not yet complete, the 
course which the tide of population is taking. Itis far from oyerflow- 
ing the land equally ; but in some places rushes up likethe bore at the 
mouth of the Severn, at others spreads itself smoothly over the surface, 
and from some places it retires, Thus, we have already informed our 
readers, the flood in the metropolis has set in at the rate of 21 per cent., 
or the people have increased from 1,948,369 in 1841, to 2,301,040 in 1851, 
But, though parts of ‘the metropolis have increased more rapidly 
than any other plaves of which returns are yet made, the whole 
metropolis has not increased so fast.as the county of Durham. Of all 
the great districts of England, Durham has, in fact, increased the 
most, viz. 26 per cent.; incishire comes next, 22 per cent,; then Lon- 
don 21, Staffordshire 20, Warwickshire 18, Bedfordshire 16, Cheshire 15, 
York, East and West Ridings, 14; Northumberland, 13; and the increase 
declines in Berkshire to 5 per cent., Herefordshire 3, Somersetshire 2, 
and Shropshire 1 ; whilein Wiltshire the poputation tas diminished 7-10ths 
per cent,; in Montgomeryshire, North Wales,it has also declined 3) 
per cent,; in Argyleshire, Scotland, 9; and Inyerness-shire, 2 per cent, 
With the single exception of Rutland, Which dedlinéd 7 por cent. be- 
tween 1801 and 1811, Wiltsis the only county of. Englandof which 
the population has declined since the beginning of the century: 

Taking rather a broader view, tlie South-Western division of England, 
including Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somerset- 
shire, hug: increased: the least (8 per cent.)} the Eastern division, in- 
eluding Essex, Suilolk, and Norfolk, is the next in the ascending scale 
(7 per cent.) ; then follows the South Midland division, including Middle- 
sex (extra-metropolitiin), Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, Northamp- 
ton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Cambridge shires (8 per cent); the South- 
Easter division, inchitling Surrey (extra-metropolitan), Kent (extra- 
metropolitin), Sussex, Hampshixe, and Berkshire, 10 per cent.; the 
North Midland division, including Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, and Derby shires, 10° per cent.; thé Welvh diylsion, inclu- 
ding Monmouthshire, North and. South Walesy 11 per cent.; the 


: Se Se 
” Newington, from 54,693 to. Bde Ae pen eae. Rasnbeth, tram 16,072 to 
eralpig ss Seba se.9) ia dee eas Wit 39,918 tO 50,770, 28 per 
cent.; and Camberwell, from 39,931 to 54,668, 39 per cent. The me- 
tropolis on the whole has increased from: 1,948,369" to: 2,361,640, or 
413,271, being, at the rate of 21 per cent: Some’ of the most crowded 
parts of it, we see, with pleasure, haye lost a portion of their population, H 
‘Thus, St. Martin's in the Fields has declined’ from 25,182' in 1841, to | 
24,557 in 1851; and the Inhabited houses diminished from’ 2439 to 2323. | 
In St. James's Westminster, the people have declined from 37,457 to 
36,426, and the inhabited houses from 2520 to 3460. In. St. Giles’s, the people 
| have declined from 54,378 to54,062,and the inhabited houses are 181 fewer. 
In St. Olave’s, Southwark, the people have decreased 502, and the houses 
168. .In West London the people are 369 fewer, and in the City itself 
101.. We may mention, as much is now said of the proportion of the 
City to. the whole metropolis, that it numbered on the night of- March Ist, 
1861, just 55,908 inhabitants, or a 42nd part of the population of the whole | 
metropolis. The increase of the population is wholly in the swburbs;.and | 
a smail part of it is drawn from the decreasing population of ‘the City 
itself, andthe more densely crowded- portions ofthe centre. The | 
chief increase arises from the excess of births over deaths, and from | 
the influx of strangers : 3 
Other places where the increase has been great are Bradford, York- 
shire, 37 per cent., ‘Or from 12.161 ih 1841, to 181,977 in 1851, and it 
has now a population 80,000 larger than is included in the district of 
Leeds ; Liverpool, which has. increased from 223,003 to 245,055, or, in- 
cluding,.West Derby, from 311,683 to,.408,298, or about 31 per, cent; 
Manchester, including Salford, from, 262,637. in 1841, to 815,061, or 
about 20 per cent;) Auckland (Durham),.37 per cent.; Stockton; in the 
same county, 83 per cent.; Brighton, 40:12 per cent.; Luton, 40 per 
cent, The tide in these places rushes np like a body of water forced 
into a narrow spate," * : ' Peek 
Hromethe:sincreasing | population being concentrated: in towns, and 
fromthe towns generally increasing in population, it has been thought 
‘that ‘they derive their’ vigour from railroads, which aré ‘parts’ of 
the general improvement. ‘But there are several instandes of ‘towns 
having rajlronds declining in population, Chippetham, on the Great 
Western, has lost in ten years, on a population of 23,298, 1781 persons, 
or 7 per cent.; and Stroud, on the Gloucester and Great Western Union, 
has declined from, 38,029 in 1841, to 87,877 in 1851, or 4 per cents .s Can+ 
terbury, on the South-Kastern line, has lost im: ten years:906 on a popu- 
lation of 15,003, or 6 per cent. “Reigate, too, and Godstone, Snrréy, 
both of-which are in the vicinity of a rail, have declined, the former 
‘very Tittle, the latter from 11,459 to 8871, or 22 per cent., a remarkable 
decrease, The manner, in which the rails have diminished the popula- 
tion of such towns as Godstone, Canterbury, and Reigate, is quite pal- 
le, They, were on the line of great roads, and. were.great post 
towns; and the rails merely bringing to them their own traffic, have not 
compensated them for the strangers that used to pass. through them; and 


West Midland division, including Gloucester, Hereford, Shrop, Staf= 
ford, Worcester, and Warwick shi 12 per cent.; the York division, 
including only the three Ridings, 13 per cent:—the average of Eng- 
land; the Northern division, including Durham, Northumberland, Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, 16; the North-Western division, including 
only Cheshire and Lancashire, 21° per cent.; the same’ in the ‘me- 
tropolis, Thus, we see the population runs to great. heads in the 
metropolis, in the north-western and northern parts of Hngland; 
that it reaches the géneral level in Yorkshire, glides away in the middle 
and east, and sinks in the south and west,—the whole of that district 
being much below the level,—till it subsides in the absolute decline of 
Wiltshire, 

Unfortunately, the returns of oceupations are not made, and we are 
unable to distinguish the persons who are engaged in rural, from those 
engaged in manufacturing and commerce’ industry—-one of the most 
important pieces of information we tisually gather from the Census. We 
may notice, however, that, the principal increase of the population is 
in the sea-ports of London and Liverpool, the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, in the coal districts of Durham, Nortlium- 
berland, and Stafford, and generally wherever coal is found, manu- 
factures established, or commercial ports exist. In Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire the small increase, and in Wiltshire, the decrease, is spread 
pretty uniformly over the surface of the respective counties; but 
in Devonshire there is a large increase of a town population. Out 
of 31,853 added to the, people since 1841, 22,383 live in Plymouth and 
its suburbs alone. Other towns, too, have inereased in numbers; 80 that 
we may conclude xt once that little or no increase, if not a diminution, 
has taken place in the rural population of Devon. In Sussex, another 
county chiefly rural, the whole increase has been 96,417; but the town 
population, of Brighton, Hastings, and Worthing, amounts to 26,471, or 
three-fourths of the whole, At the same time, the population of Cack- 
field, a purely agricultural district of Sussex, has fallen off from 17,182 
to 15,007, or 14 per cent. In. Wiltshire, the population, which was diss 
tributed through several small towns, a5 Grieklade, Chippenham, West- 
bury, Bradford, Melksham, has declined, in consequence, we believe, of 
the cloth manufacture having left that district for the north of England. 
In Wiltshire there is a deficiency of town oceupations for the people, and 
hence the decline in their numbers. 

Of the counties. which are purely or chiefly agricultural, Lincolnshire 
and Cambridgeshire have increased the most: the former 12, the latter 
18 per cent,, and both have been steadily progressive at the same rate 
all through the century. .In both, we believe, the fact: is, that agricul- 
ture has, through the whole period, been continually improved and con- 
tinwally extended over land not before cultivated. In, both these counties 
the increase of population is spread pretty equally over every district. 
Bedfordshire, usually classed as an agricultural county, has increased 
at the rate of 16 per cent.; but Bedford has a very successful manufac- 
ture of straw for hits and bonnets, and the: increase of its population is 
chiefly owing to that. It has taken place, however, in all its districts, 
but mostly in Bedford and: Luton; and particularly in the latter, from 
17,913 to 25,048, or 40 per cent, Luton is one of the most rapidly in- 
creasing towns of England ; we are rather repugnant, therefore, to class 
Bediord amongst the exclusively #gricultural counties, when we see 
that the increase of its population is chiefly in towns. 

From such facts as these we infer that the chiet'increas¢ of our popu- 
lation has been of townspeople, dnd of those engaged in commercial 
and manufacturing pursuits. This great change, making political 
changes necessary, has been going on for the whole of this century, To 
State it in outline, the increase of the population. in Kogland and Wales 
between 1801 and 1815 has been at the rate of 101-04 per cent.; but the 
population of the metropolis, a large body of persons not connected 
directly with agriculture, has augmented at the rate of 145°61 percent: 
In Monmouthshire, the seat of our flourishing Welsh’ iron manufacture, 
the population has in that ieriod increased at the rate. of. 22h:97 per 
cent. In Lancashire, the seatf our cotton manufacture, the 


percent- 
age increase has been 20136; jn Durh poal district, 15691 ; in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the ee linacete ee 13238; in 
Staffordshire, the ete of the sonore, . 
on in the other manufacturing’ counties: districts, though les. pro- 
portion. In the agricultural counties, however, the Bit sepre 
has been in the.60 years in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 91°59 + ju Ie 
land, 32°69; in Hereford, 31°69; in Shropshire, 34-115 in, Westmore 
42'S; in Wiltshire, 38°58; and so we see the increase of population in the 
towns and in the manufacturing districts bas been in ‘the centiry tliree- 
fold as great asthe increase of. the population in the rural districts and 
engaged in raralocoupations, Such a great and continuous change 
‘was, we believe, never before observed in society, if something like it did 
not occur in the Netherlands between the 14th and 16th centuries; and it 
is the source of all the political and other changes—all the improvements 
in society—that have, in the interim, taken piace. From 1801 to 1851, 
the population of England and Wales has increased from 8,892,536 to 
17,922,768 ; and all sie Sa ibd ‘found the means of s 
new occupations, many of which, like those connected with 
the Fail, and the teletaiphi, werd 
mencement of the period, The 
by-other means than direct, 
kind, ifit liave not retired feo: 
into our rye 
To notice a few peculiarities, we may mention, that,in.no-spot in- 
cluded in the returns has.the tide risen so. fast and so hight as in 
the parish of Islington: it numbered 55,770 in 1841; in 1851, 99,154; 
or in ten years the population has. increased at the rate of 
70 7-10ths per cent. Possibly, when we have the returns from all the 
parishes of England, we may find some examples of a more rapid in- 
crease ; but Islington ex: all the metropolitan parishes } 
districts hitherto returned. - Kensington comes next of the 
parishes, as well as in the country, having increased from 74, 
to 119,990 in 1851, or at the rate of 60 per cent. Mary! e 


creased from 158,383 to 157,679, or at the rate ue Prep sah an 
lackney, ee $2,328 to 58,424, 


whole of them obtain their subsistence 
by agrictiiture. ~The swelling tide of man- 
our fields; has, in the century, run wholly 


from 129,969 to 167,198, 29 per cent ; _H 
38 per cent.; Stepney, from 90,881 to 11 
from 31,171 to 47,157, or 51 per cent. 


George's, Southwark, 


0,669, 22 per eent.; and : 
On the south-side of the river, | 


St 
has inoreased from 40,718 to 51,825, 11 per cen 


manufacture, 14815; and so | th 


ubsistence by | 
‘Baclighting, | 
unknown and unheard of at the cont. | 


bye 


the business they derived from the common road, Farnham, near Gos- 
port, is on a rail, but the poptilation has declined from 14,559 to 13,925, | 
Circumstances very different from possessing ‘a ‘comiminication by rail- 
way determine the increase of the poptlation ; but where, they ‘re fa~ 
Yourable, the, possession of @ rail hastens the progress... pa ob 

‘We will conclude-by quoting.a few other instances of declining places. 
As the whole of Wiltshire has declined, the reader will not be surprised 
tolearn that the following districts:in ‘that county have declined :— 
Cricklade, Chippenham, Calne,» Melksham, Bradford, Westbury, 
Warminster, Salisbury, “Mere. We have already ‘mentioned some 
places inthe metropolis, and other | parts, Which ‘have fewer 
people in’ 1851 than’ in 1841; and, taking the. counties in. the 
order of the returns, the following is a list of the other places that have 
declined in population :—Sevenoaks, Hollingbourne, and Cranbrook, 
Kent ; Petworth and Thakeham, Sussex; Windsory Berkshires 
tering, Northamptonshire; Epping’ and Maldon, ssex ; 
Norfolk; ‘Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire; Axminster, © Honiton,’ ‘Totness, 
Kingsbridge, Plympton, St. Mary; Okehampton, Crediton,” South 
Molton, Barnstaple, Torrington, ‘and’ Holsworthy, Devonshire ; Cliurd, 
Frome, Shepton Mallet, and Heynsham, Somersetshire: Chipping, Sod- | 
bury, Thornbury, Dursley, and Stroud, Gloucestershire; Ludlow, Cleobury- 
Mortimer, Bridgnorth, Osawestry,..:llesmere, and, Wem, Shropshire ; 
Tenbury, Worcestershire; Meriden, Solihull, Warwickshire; .Market 
Harborough and Hinckley, Leicestershire; Shardlow and) Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire; Chorley, Lancashire; Sedbergh, Settle, Pateley ‘Bridge, 
Ripon, Todmorden, and Hemsworth, West Riding of Yorkshire ; ‘Helms- 
ley, Stokesley, and Northallérton, North Riding; Castleward and Bel- 
ingham, Northumberland; and Longtown, Cumberland; Builth and 
Way, Brecknockshire; Presteign, R: shire; all the, districts of 
Montgomeryshire; and Bala and Dolgelly, Merionethshire.,. The dis- 
tricts in the north that haye declined: are-exceptions; in Somersetehire, 
Salop, and Devonshire, as well. as Wiltshire, the:decline may be: almost 
said to be the rule, y es nvr bins rt 


Tar Cnirse Fawiuy «ar CourrOa Monday Jast, the Ohinese 
family, recently attived direct from Canton by the British ship Lady Peel, visited 
her Majesty, at Osborne, by the special eid of the Queen, pore through 
Colonel Phipps. Tho party consists of a Chinese gentleman, named nae ANAL 
his two wires, his wi ‘law, anda Chinese female attendant, The three 
Judios possess the exceedingly small feet constituting the peculiar characteristic 
of the females of the upper ranks in the Chinese empire. The family left London 
on Sunday afternoon, and'sleeping at Radley’s Hote! at Southampton, proceeded | 
to the Isle of Wight by the mail steamer on Monday morning, the commander 
kindly conveying his singular passengers to East Cowes after completing his 
voyage to West Cowes. The ladies, accompaniéd by Mr. Chung-Atai, Mr, 
Crawford, who was their fellow-passengers from China, and Mr. Lane, for many 
years resident there, proceeded to Osborne, by her Majesty's desire, at half-past 
eleven, and were received in the state drawingtoom by the Queen, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and each of the younger branches of the Royal family, 
to whom they were introduced by Mr. Hammond, jun., of the firm ‘of Messrs. 
W. P. Hammond and Co. The junior wife of Mr. Chung-Atai 
of singing to the Queen, whose well-known proficiency nat 
of the 
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{Avausr 23, 1851. 
EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
THE EARL OF CLARE. 


Jou Firzctsion, 2nd Earl of 

Viscount Fitzgibbon of Limerick, 
Baron Fitzgibbon’ of Lower Con- 
nello, in the Peerage of Ireland, and 
Raron Fitzgibbon of Sidbury, Devon- 
shire, in the Peerage of Great Britain, 
‘was the representative of a house 
whieh owes its eminence to el 
pursuits. His grandfather, John 
Fitzgibbon, Esq., of Mount Shannon, 
county of Limerick, was an emi- 
nent barrister, and a member of 
the Irish Parliament. | His father, 
" Jotm Fitzgibbon,’ first “Earl of 
Clare, was 2 lawyer and. politician of, still greater. celebrity—a man whose 


OBITUARY OF 


name: willbe eyer,,memorable in othe» history of the union of Ireland 
with this country, After rapid. rise oat the Irish bar, John Fitz- 
sibbon. (afterwards, first Earlof Clore). became Attorney-General ‘of ‘Ireland 
in 1784,and was made Lord Chancellor of that kingdom in 1784, and obtained 
successively an Irish Barony, .Viscounty, and Earldom, and an English Barony 
also... The haughty, spirit and dauntless energy: whielt Heid 

the Government; of which he wag member: f 


18) fn. enablin: 
the Union has left him the 
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SIR PAGE KEBLE DICK, BART... bina £ 
PF ‘Tuts gentleman died at is residence 
in London on the 20th ult’, aged 81. 
He was the second son of Charles 
Dick: Esq., by his wife, a'Miss Mont- 
“gomery ; and succebded to the Ba- 
ronetey in 1840, at the decéase’of his 
* brother, 'who'had established “his 
right t the title itt 182E. Sere 
Sir Page was ‘botti’ im 1769, ard 
married, in 1795, Nancy, danghter of 
Richard’ Partridge, Wsq., by whom 
vhe leaves’ a son and | successor. now 
Sir Charles) William’ Hockaday Dick, 
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Bart.; whois married: © 
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A train 
embankment, 


town sent down an engine with 
line.. No person was injured,” 
4 preheater Se 
a 1s train on the Kas 
was uneeared be n 


14 
waste on two other waggons, were almost entirely 
4 sixth carriage were a good deal scorched. = : mh ‘ 

' Hicuway Rorsery ano Arremered Murper.—A very daring 
case of highway robbery and attempted murder engaged the attention of the 
trates of Bristol on Tuesday. ‘The prisoner was a ferocious-looking fellow, 
ni ‘Williams, and the sbbbery and violence were itted on the person of 
ohn Godwin, Esq. Ries at ee, , 5 see Ray pads a a 3 
‘pesred from | mrideued ce taken, that Mr. Godwin, who years of. age nd, 
delicate sta had been gap Peru rning walk towards the 
Downs, and betwéen ten’ and eleven o'clock ho was Ani eee the Red- 
Tand-green, and had Jhst entered a carriage-road, which is open to the public, 
rae entale ca tiyial hy ery ape a 
‘fellow ie lent a3) _ him ove c 
swith both.of Ais Santas esau peek fie Byes ha Mnoueh kicked Be tHe 
back of his legs, threw him violently on the ground, and robbed him of his 
watch and snes ‘The pes vii jd 4 Re eee ee fe 
Ip3, upon, his assailant, wore heavy boot ick, him yio~ 
pals thot tha see pect tee with the inigontion’ of iene him ; and, 
ving reduced, him to insensibility, hémadeé his escape across the i 
Succeeded in getting off, with his booty. The attack made upon Mr. God- 
‘win, who lies Aprionaly art at. his. residenge, was of so sudden 
character as to, render, him. wholly incapable. of ese: 
cowardly assailant; but the robbery was wit ya young man named Cal- 
Tacott, who gave such a description of the robber ‘as, led to his detection. It is 
Delieved that one or two other offences of a seriows nature will be pNampome 
tohim. The magistrates attended, at My. Godwin’s bedside to take lis deposi- 
tion, and the prisoner 4 


intense grief and horror of those who, on the first report being piven, rushed 


to the spot, and remained to witness’ the blackened and disfigured corpses of 
their husbands, children, and fathers. “Three hours Peed away in the most 
@ht to the bank. “Almost. 
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search for the survivors, if any, the bodies of fonr of the sufferers were brouglit 
up in a most frightful state of mutilation, and quite dead. The search was con- 
tinned, and about twelve o'clock the other three bodies were dis“overed in’ the 


mine 3 George Sumner, a turnsman; and’WilHam 
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‘iis TLEUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ixsantry iwi THe Army.—Out of the number of men discharged 
‘feom the service,and left Chatham this-week, 8 were labouring under, insanity, 
They hadalhservedabroad. Liao 
Hicutayp Recments,—An order has been issued. for the 5 kilted 
-Regiments—viz, the 42d, 78th, 79th, 92d, and, 93d Highianders—to wear in fa- 
ture as a foraging,cap the Gieogarry, bonnet, instead of the one hitherto in use. 
This change does not. affect those Highland corps. wearing trowsers—viz. the 
‘Vist, 124, and 74th—who are ta continge the old forage cap. ‘ 

Mirrrany Forrune.—The property of the late General Sir Wil- 
Joughby Gordon, MS mushabeepibcatgt to the forces, has been attested under 
‘the sum of £170,000, 
© Bast Inbia PENsIONERS.—The Court of Directors have refused to 
adopt! # proposition for forming’ att invalid dépér in fliis country, on the same 
(principlé us the one belonging to tho line at Chatham, because they consider it 
would involve an additional expense, without any benefit to the funds of the 
Company or their army,in general. Bz y steel i 

THE: Coasr . Corrs.—The :selection has been made of the 
officers of. the regiment to be stationed.on the GoldCoust, and their successors 
wil! shortly be gazetted. The corps is, we believe, to, be Light Infantry,, 
op Nisrrors,.ro Woonwick ,Dockyarp.-~The following, is a return 
of the number of foreigners who. visited Woolwich,Dackyard inthe week ending | 
Augnist 16, A515: French, 357; Prussians, 199; Belgians, 100 ; Netherlands, 
21; Bavarians, 26; Hanoverians, 18; Austrians, 22; Saxons, 22, Viennese, 19; 
Swiss, 14; Wirtemburg, 10; Germans, 2; Sardinians, 15; and | 8, 6— 
making @total of 831, ‘The number of British stijects who have visited the 
Dockyard from the Ist to the 16th of August! was 27,398; and, including the 
forvigners, giving an average of upwards of 2000 visitors daily. i 


HUNGERFORD-HALL, STRAND. 


Tux . fish portion of Hungerford Market has undergone a metamorphosis. 
Having -proved.a, failure, some capitalists (M. Buxquet, of Paris, and others, 
French and English), conceived the idea of-altering its design. and converting it 
into bazaars and theatres, for the sale of Spey ticles and the exhibition of 
dioramic, panoramic, and other novelties. At the Strand entrance is a theatre, 
evoted, under the management of Professor dé Witdeck, to the display of 
phattasmagoria. This gentleman has, ‘we are told, devoted thirty years to the 
study of optical illusions, and the range on which he proposes to produce them 
is extensive.» They will. include historical portraits, mythological tadleaus, and 
traditional examples /of-magic, ealcuiated ito remoye the prejudices of anctent 
smperstition. dM. de; Waldeck will be ‘assisted by Mr. Cary, the eminent op- 
» The theatre, however, is not yet opened, though it is expected that the 
Tequisite arrangements will be completed next week, Attached to the. theatre, is 
an elegant saloon for refreshments, and. retirinig-rooms for ladies. The, bazaar 
and illuminated avenue will no doubt prove highly attractive. The external ap- 
‘ance of the hall towards the Strand is handsome. The main or centre avenne 

8 16 feet Tong. The gas illumination is, by @ clever contrivance, made to con- 
centrate the light on the goods arranged on the stalls on each side, and thus the 
‘unpleasant effect of artificial ‘light at noon day’ is avoided. ‘The avenue itself 
constitutes the thoroughfare proper to,and fromthe Suspension-bridge; and at. 
the end of it, flights of steps, right and left, lead.at once to the Grand Bazaar, 
which, from its architectural disposition, has.a duplicate effect. . Each. of its 
divisions, forming.a separate establishment, is 120 feet in length. A 
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section of the roofing is constrneted of plates of cast glass, The 
theatre for the exhibition of “dioramic views, which fronts the vi- 


sitor before descending the steps, is painted by Mr. Bouton. These views | 


comprise already the magnificent interior of St. Mark’s, Venice, and 2 Swiss 
scene—the City and Valley of Friburg;' and are intended to be shown every 
half-hourjand |to be accompanied with dioramic effects, such as the alternations 
of night and day, storm and sunshine. Both theatres are calculated to seat 600 


or. 700 spectators, ‘The entire plan presents to the public the: advantage of.a | 


grand cosmopolitan bazaar, and two places of amusement and. instruction... The 
locality is certainly fayourable to the experiment. 


» Dun New American Fryine Saip—The immense atrial ship, 
United States,isnow on the stocks:at Hoboken, and nearly ready for Jaunching 
The car is.64-feetin lergth, very sharp-ateither end, width 6 
feet, height, 6 feet 4 inches; the whole composed of a strong light wooden 
frame, covered with canyas, with doors and giass windows, 


gines are very perfect, being composed of gun-metal and cast-steel; they are of 
)2shorse power, andeare to work 20-inch stroke 66 times per minnte, which will 
givé 400'revolutions of the’fioats, which are placed in a substantial framework on 
the top of the car, There is sufficient room for twenty-five passengers, with 
fuel for four hours, ; The fidat is 260 feet'in length, of a cigar-like shape, 24 feat 
diameter in the centre, and hasa gas capacily-equal to 95,000 cubic feet, which 
gives # lifting power equal to 6500 pounds. The entire weight.of the car, float, 
and fixture is about 4000 pounds, Jeaving 2500 pounds surplus. It is designed 
to ran about 200 leet above the Pasi of the carth, ata rate of speed varying 
from 25 to 50 miles per hour. The engines are a curiosity, their weight being 
181 1b., ‘and so perfect are they, that by force of his lungs’ Mr. Robjohn caused 
both ‘pistons to work a full revolution, catrying a driving-wheel of 5 feet 
| diameter: | ‘The rudderis worthy of minute examination; and by it it is designed 
torph-up or down,yorin any required direction. » The car is suspended by cords 
in the float, and when the whole is inflated and suspended in mid-air under the 
estimated velocity, it will be a rare sight. The reality of such ascheme cun hardly 
be comprehended until one examines the admirable machinery, and actually sits 
down in the,car, when its feasibility seems)to be probable, ‘The ship, thus far, 
‘| -has cost the inventor 9500 dollars, and he, now, requires only, a few hundreds 
| more to perfect and set atfoat his air ship. It is designed:to drive.this vessel by 
‘steam ; and to obviate the necessity offuel, Mr. Robjohn says he has discovered 
‘a pate decom, water, uniting the gases, which again) become. water, 
‘which is converted into steam by the combustion, and this steam is again con- 
densi'd and returned) for, decomposition—thus securing entire, immunity from 
Waste, ind an uniform weight during the Jongest voyages. The present arrange- 
ments of the eijgines are, however, on the usual reciprocity plan, driven by steam, 
engrated {rom coke and, spirits. of wine... The vessel lies,.on the plain west. of 
boken village, ane is, sarrounded by a strong enclosure 240 by 275 feet—the 


hole under tie constant surveillance of a watchiian., Several capitalists are 
‘examining the plan, and it is to be hoped that a few hundred dollars may not be 
the means of prevent 


if 4 fair trial of this grand attempt..to navigate the air,— 
New York Tribune, i : sot 5 


+» MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
i ° “Crom our City. Correspondent.) 


‘Without any assittied catise, tle English Funds were again fiat on Mondiy, 
‘opening at Saturday's closing prices of 963 4 for Money, afterwards receding and 
diosing at 96} % Yor Morley, and 96} } for account. These prices remained un- 
altered on Tuusday;' tlie market closing with rather more firmness; and a demand 
for stock ‘towarils the close of ‘business on Wednesday improved Consols 4 per 
sent.) This ddvance was," however, barely maintained on Thursday, although the 
‘market displayed tolerable firmness, und remained fill the close of the week | 
withditt variation: “RXcheqiier Billy have deciined a few shillings, evidencing 
‘an increased’ demand ‘for money: “India Bonds bave not shown much alteta- 
fion, The) closing ' oMcial “quotations of the week are—Consols, 963 § for 

2 for Account’; Reduced, 97} f ; Three-and-a, Quarter rer Cents, 

: terete 215} 2; India Stock, 260;'India Bonds, 54 57 pm. ; Exchequer 
y 44s) to 48s. pin) ; ; 

Spevitlative operitions for the fall again 

for Money quoting 28 4, 
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The boilers are of | 
copper, on the.tnbular,plan, and occupy a space equal to 4 cubic feet; the en- 


THE MARKETS, 


CORN-EXCHANGE (Friday).—A fair average supply of Etiglish wheat has been received up 
to our market this week, coastwi-t, for the timeof year, viz. 1760 quarters, chiefly of the 
Presentyrar's growth, and in excelleut condition, mx»6ol the parcels weighing from 62 to 64.ib. 
per bushol. Aithongh the ahow of samples wes by oo moans large, the demand for all 
fnil\ af wheat of how produce ruled heavy. und low qua itied of beth red und 
Whitty were: the turn im favour of buyers. From! abroad: upwards of 13,000 quariers of 
Whoa: have reached us. The trade wanin a very dopressed stnte, and, in som» instances, 
the quotations were nominal. In floating oargoos we hesrd of no sales. Sc 
Any Mnglivy ‘barley was on show; but the supply Of fordign exceeded 15,000 qu 
‘Thotrade was dail, and thy quotations had a downward tendency... We,bad & very slo 
for malt, the nippy of Which amounted to 3790 quarters, at Monday's pi Home-growa 
outs wore searco; but the imports of forsien were 78 330 quarters. A tuir amount of business 
was doing, at lute rates. Bans, pans, Indien corn, and tour were very dull. 

ARKIVALS.—English: wheat. 1760; barley, 50; malt, 3790; oats, 110: flour, 1620. Irish: 
oats. 100, Foreign: wheut, 13,070) barley, 16,510; malt,—} oats, 28,380; flour, 2030 sacks, 
11,750 barrels. 

Buglich:— Wheat, Estox and Kent, red, 35x to 426; ditto, white, 36 to 46s; Norfolk and 
Sutfolky red 29p.to A2m; ditto, white, 36% 10 135; rye, 234 to ¥65; grinding barley, Ziv to 249; 
distilling ditto, 23s to 26s) malting ditto, 20s to°404; Norfolk and Lincoly malt, 14s to G09> 
brown ditto, 424 to 454; Kingston and Ware, 60s to 54s; Chevalier, 549 to S66; Yorkshire and 
Mincolnstire fied oata, 17s to 20; potato ditto, 19a to is; Youghal and Cork, black, 16s to. 
19a; ditto, whito, 17s to 2is; tick beans, new, 285 to 3s; ditto, old, 2s to 31s; grey pear, 
Zda to 278; maple, 258 to 278; white, 26s to 27s; bollors, 25s to 284 per quarter. Town-made 
flour, 348 to | $Ha; Suffolk, 274 to ‘33s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 24s to 338 por 280 Ib. 
Foreigns Dansig red wheat, —a to —s; white, —s to —s; barley; —s to —s; omts, —s to —s; 
beans, —8 to —s; pels, —s to —s. per quacter, Flour, American, 10s to 238 per barrel; 
Canada, Os to Os per barrel; French, 278 to 3s per sack. 

The seed Market Afow samples of nuw whity mustard teed hive been disposed of at 
from 7s to 8 por bushel. , Now. rape and tates ara again lower, In canary and all other sevds 
noxt to nothing is doing. 

Linseed, English, sowing, 60 to 6bs; Baltic, rushing, 486 to 4s; Mediterranean and 
Odosni, 465 to 408; hempseed, 325 to’ 368. per quarter, Coriander, \6s to 249. per owt. -Boown 
mustard-seed, 8s to 125; white ditto, 68 to 31; and tares, 3a Gi to 44 3d per bushel. English 
Tupe-reed, new, £21 to £23 por Idst of ten ‘Linseed cakes, English, £8108 to £10 Ov; 
ditto, foreign, £6 0s to £8 5x per 1000. cakes, £405 to £4 108 per ton. Canary, 
408 to 435 per quarter. English clover-seed, red, —8 to —a} extra, —# to —s; white, —s io 
—4; extra, up to —8, Foreign, rod, —s to —s; extra, —s; white, —s to —a; extra, —s por 
owt, 


Breac.—Tho prices of wheatan bread in the metropolis are from Gd to 64d; of household 
alten 44 to Sid per 4 Ib Tout, 

Imperial Weekly Average—Wheat, 41944; barley, 268 4d; outs, 21s 9d; rye, 27s Od; 
beans, 30s 84; peas, 276-2d, 

The Six. Weeks’ Average,—Wheat, 42 Sd; barley, 259 10d; oats, 25 Od; rye, 285 Wy 
beans, 31s 7d; peas, 280 2d, 

Duties —Whoat, 1s; barley, 14y oats, Is} tye. bey 

Tea.—Owing to the increasing stock, the large 


juarters, 


beans, 1s; peas. Is. 

upplicd ov offer, and the unusually heavy 
shipments fiom China, the demand for all kinds of wats hoayy, and prices huyo a down- 
ward téndency. Common soutd Congou is frecly offered ut 10d per Ib. 

Supgar.—Aithough the public sales of Colonial sugur, this week, have been small, our 
markot is heavy, and the quotations have given way absut 6d yor ewt. Goel to fine yeliow kar= 
Dadoes has soli Kt from Y7a 6d to WYs: low und middling, 84s to S6s6d; aviddling yellow Gronad, 
344; good yollow Mutritius, 36s.to 374 6d) low and middling, 38% to 359 6d; and grainy yellow, 
483 por cWt. | Hefined joeds dull, at 4Gs for brown lumps. Euglish crashed is quoted ah 2 
per owt. The stocks of mort kinds of sugar in warchouse arv small, execpt those of foreign, 

Coffce.—Tne geneint demand hax bee Ievs active this week: but We have no decline to 
notiee in prices. Good ordinury native Ceylon has svid'at 41s per ewt. 

Aiice.—Our market ruies exevodingly heavy, and the quotations have given way quite 3d 

owt. 

P Provisions. We hive a talt' sale for Tet buttée) at, in some Instances, an-a‘lvance ii tho 
quovations of, | per syrti Caslow, Clonmel and: Kilkenny, 784 to 756; Waterford, 708 tc 
Cork, 728 to'74n; Limerick, 64s to 669 por wt. Dutoh butter moves off steadily, at oxy 
rates. English dull, at 788 to 8s per cwt tor fing weekly Dersct; 60s vo 704 for middling; 
‘70s to 74s for Devon; and 1Vw per dozen Ib for fresh. Irish bacon ‘hus advanced 1s per 
0 583; heavy, 50s to 52s. per owt, No change im lard. Wuier— 
gs, 468 to bls pr ews, 
usiness is dolng in new P YO, on the spot, At 38/64, whilat old 
isquoted jas 375 9d to 33s perews. Town tallow, 37¢perewt, net cash; rough fat, 2a ld 
il 


Oils.—Generally speaking, the market is firm; but we have no further advance to notice in 

Prices. Linveed, 338 34 per ewt, 
| day and Straw—New meadow hay, £308 to £3 12%; old ditto, £3 5s to £4 04; new clever, 

£3 to £4; old ditto, £3 10s to £4105; and straw, £1 14 to £1 10s per load. 

Spirits, —East India rum isin moderaw request, at from |x Bid to le4d per gallon, proof. 
‘Went lucia supports Jast week's prices. In brandy yery little is doing. Cognac, ot thy bost 
Vintage of 1850, is offered ati4s 401 to 486d pur gallon. Corn spirits du.l. 

Woot, .. Since the close of the public sales, a steady business has been dolng by private oon- 
trnot,ut full prices. 

Potatoes —The 


‘The stock of Colonial wool is ow 25,000 bales. 

s being large, and wholly free from disease, the demand is heavy, at 
‘on, 

Cassop, 14s; South Kelloc, 134 6d; “Adélalde Tees,’ tis: Tees, 
Ma 9d; -Liangennich, 20 iducy's Hartivy, 1%s 92. per ton, 

Hops (Friusy),—Tho, accounts trom some of the plantations, this week, have improved; 
however, the duty is now culied £90,000, All kinds of hops, the show of which is not Jarge, 
move off slowly, wt our quotations: — 

Mid and Kast Kent pockets, 80s 10. 15%; Weald of Kent do,, $06 to, 106s; Stissex do., Sis 
to 95 per ewt, 

Smithfield (Friday) —To-day's market being somewhat largely supplied with beasts, even 
| the time of year considered, tho demand for thav description of stock ‘ruled exovesively 

heavy, at barely Monday's pricea, and a.clyarance Was noi eflvcted, ‘Thy extreme figure for 
the best Scots Was 3s 6d per 8 Jb." The supply of sheep war good. “All biveds mez a yery 
dull iuquiry, and late rates wero with diffiéulty supported. ‘The best old Downs realised 
8s 10d per 8 1b... Lambs, which cams frerly to handy moved off steadily, and iast week's 
quotations were well supported. Prime pmai) calves were quive a3 deur, but other kinds of 
veal ruied heavy. Somy of the Dutch calves sold as low as 2s yr 8b, Pigs met 4 dull 
inquiry. Miloh cows were selling at from £14 to £18 eich, fnoluding their seiali calf. 

Per 8 Ih to sink, the offals-—Coarse and inferior beasts; 2s 4d to 2s 6d} secomtd quality ditto, 
23 8d to 2s 10d; primé large oxen, 34 0d to 3y 2; prime Stots, &c., 344d to 9sbd; cours and 
inferior shied 1 to 2s Bd; seoond quality ditto, 26 10d to'34 Od; "prime coarse-woolled ditto, 
3s 2d to 3s prime South Downs, 3s 84 Lo ds Wd; largo course calves, 264d to 3b Yd; 
small ditto, 3s 4d to Sstd; large hogs, 2s 6d to 3s 2d; neat, small porkers, 3 
lambs, 8s 104 to 4s 10d; ‘suckling calves, 18s 10 208; and quarter ol store’ pig 
each; Total supplies; beasts, 102; cows, 110; sheep ax , 13,000; calves, 300; pigs, 340. 
Foreign: beasts, 360; ahecp and lembs, 1200; calves, 140. Seoteh; boasts, 8; sheep, 20 

Newgate and Leadenhall Friday).—These markets were very dull, at buraiy ¥ationary 

tore — 

Por &lb by the carcasn:—Inferior beet, 29 Od to 2y Ad; middling ditto; 26d to's 8a; prime 
luirge ditto, 28 10d to 3s. 0d;. prime smu}, ditto, 3s 2d to Ss 4d; Intge pork, 2s Gd to 3s tej in 
ferior mutton, 284d to 2x 8d; middling dittc, Ys 10d to 3s 4d; prime ditto, 35 6d to Sx Sd; veal, 
Qn 4d to-Saddj; small pork, 36 6d to 3s 8d; lamb, 35 Gi to 4s 84. Hoaxrt HeRvknt, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, AvousT 15, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNU 
RB MOORE, Sun Tavern-fields, St George’s-in-ul 


loer-retailer, 
BANKRUPTS. 
M FEENY and J GARD, =t Martin’s-lune, woollen-drapers. G NOC! 
Frith-street, Soho, goldsmiths, 


D. 


LED. 
East, and New-road, Hamnuwr+mish, 


K and J WILLLAMS, 
‘it DAVY, jun, Halsted, Essex, bullder, H’ BEAL, Shoe 


lane, City, bookseller, J PAULy Oxtord-nitcet, miliuer, WE DONOVAN, late of Oxtord- 
street, poulterer. GSMALL, Folkestone, tailcr. W BAIRD, Liverpool, paper-haager. 
OLEY, Neweusile upon-fyue, ship: broker. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
H_ ROSS, Broadford, Isle of hye, merchans, 
TorsDay, AvevsT 19, 
WAR-OFFICE, Atavst 19. 
Ist, Life Guards: A W Peyton to be Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant, vieo Lygou. Wy HC Lane 


fo be Vornet and Sub-Licuvenant, vies sephens 
4th Dragoon Guards: © Pearson to bé Comet, vice Scott; A Cuppage tv be Corn 


ico 


ny 
h Light Dragoons:.J. T de Veulle to be Cornet, vice Kavanagh. ; 8ih>G Willeneago to Bo 
vice Fitzgibbon. 9th: Gurrisoa Sorjeant Myjor G Rom (Cavalry d 
to be Cornet, vico Brinkley. 0th: WG Briggman to be Cornet, vi 
Whish to. be Cornet, view Holliduy; WH 'l Clark to be Corner. 
curtuey to be Cornet, vice Donoy: KJ» Brovy tobe 
Cok Burde't; Lieut WF Wchards to be Captain, viow Brest; Cora 
vieo Kichard<; Corpet G Ross io be Cornet, view Bir W GGordoryRatt: 
Ant Foot uJ A Chrystiv to be Ligutenant, vice Pugh; Gene Cadi 
Hales, Gert, toby Ena 
vieo Alldims.-°S3- 12 Hiss 


Davidse he 


r 
Ohh: Cop’ 
vice Huguo, 


ain M Cases u 
Shi G, bt. Dye: 


“OPFICE OF ORDNANCE, Ava. I8. 

Royal Regiment of ArtU'ery.—-First Lieut HA Smgth to Be seeotd Cuptain, vice Alien; 
Seevad Lieut C Hardy to bo Biret Licutenant, vice Smyth. 

‘ ADMIRALTY, Ava. 15, 
With reference tothe plan of naval Retirement which appeared in the London Gazette 
of37uh4 Jove, 1851, aud to'“hy promotion of éilivers whreh wppeared m the London Gusette 
of the [st inateny the-uwermenGeved Gounnander inthe Koyal Navy bas bem vais day pro- 
moted 10 the Fauk of Captain, and placed on the Kevorved Haif-pay. Ligt of the Royal Nayy; 
via, WE Atien, Eeq 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

T. BROWN, Sunderland, shipowner aud bunker. Y 
f f ' BANKRUPTS. 

F DAYNHAM, ounsiow, grocer. J HARKEK, Exmouth-strect ond Pleasant cow, 
ClotWenwoll! “chedcemonger. "W sHYTH, Princos sire. Lei eater- quate, eigineer. B 
LINDSEY, Market Lyeping, Lincoliv hire droper. A KRAUSS, Manshoster, share broker. 

SCOTEL ARQUESTRATIONS, 
RICHTON, Edinburgh, wright: and carpoptee.. J) WILSON, | Kirkosweld, Ayrshire , 

J GOUK, Laurencemirk, cattle acaler. : 


, : BIRTHS. 
On the 1bih inst, the Marchioness of Kildaro, of & son——On the lath iat, ¢ho Lady Caro 
Hae Dancowbe, of » son ——Ua the Sih inst, the Tally of Captaln Ashion, of & s0n-—Uu ibe 
U7utsinet, at 30, Orchard-suvet, Portman-squary, Mrs Frederick tH Cndersoo, of @ son —_On 
Jay it, the, wisovof the Kev Henry 8 Mavergs!.of a daughtor——O ile (hh inst, te 
wife of Colohel ‘Trafford, of & 908.—On te. 16th ase, the Wily of die ney Edward Danger dy 
‘Ws0n.—At Beaton, oo che 6: lust. thé wite of T H Barker, Esq, MU, of a soa.—— At 
Sourhsw@pton, on the Sch inst, the wife of Charles G Weller, Esq, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, ne 
© On the 13th fast, at Stoddivigh, ia the county of Devon, by the Rey William Parr Pitman, 
Rector: of Avetow Fl ae Rov ae Taker Seas Rboise ¥ petetgh, dn the samme! 
tw Augusta J TOWAKONE « wer of 1) wiet, Jao, Esq, af Stondter 
eeR Write, ‘cheanise ch fhe tanh lust th Rey Fotis Wake payeo, Ba, Incosnbent 
vo, Sussex, to Henriitia Wansbrough, ‘daughter of the late Rov Charles 
ot Stogumber, Somers shire.—— Ow the [4th itst, the Kov William 
ineardinesbice, son of James Heory Greive, Erq, of 
to Anne 1 Kerr, daughter ot wopher Kerr, 
lo Couse. Meigio 4 . Ka, —— Oa the Zit inst, ac St 
. perpefaal curaieef Christ Church, st Pau- 
Eon, of Belle Vue, of Good 
Hes Little, 


re 
of 


‘On VED 11h inst, agal 73, Charlotte, wile of the Roy Henry Hiaxaian Perpetual Cucase o 


99}. Bank Stoc 


eran Sh) Bank Socks atch 
a mitt quer Bilis, 455. to 47s... preaitum. “Poreign 


‘By Samyaon's. in the eMBI ofA Shire OurebyhS ti teat Batwael SEshelior Keq. aged 60. 
Seeba Gis 17h tusk, Baswe l rc oe Sim Ou thy 20 Iasi, at AMulbeu ms, Uaisd 
Cashier, Duevet, Eiinabety ‘ot George Peacl, Bea, 
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NEW BOOKS sc. 


Now roady, price ls, 4 
HAT SHALL WE DO with the 
GLASS PALACE? By SPIRIDIONE GAMBARDELLA. 
Wersruntor's Linnanry, Hydo-Park-Corner; Aylott and Jones, 
Paternoster-row 5 aod all Booksellers. 
~“Tmmediately, in Three Vols, 
OTICE: LIFE and its LESSONS. — 
By the Author of * The Wife's Sister. 
(Ricco of the celebrated Novolist, Miss rere ) 
W, BHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Mariborough-street. 
* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


THEW ov: Bin BY THE AUTHOR OF * 
at all the Libraries, in 3 vo! 


“ae 
Mss “eEWSBURY'S NEW” NOVEL, 
MARIAN WITHERS. 

Also, now roady, in 2 vols, 


THE TUTOR’ ¥s WARD. 
By the Author of “ Wayfaring Sketches,” &c. 
“ A clover, wall-written flation, by an approved pon, certain of a 
wolcome from the reading public.” —Morning Advertiser. 
Tn wmail 6vo, cloth, Iilastrated by Twenty-four Lino Engravings, and 
T IDES on RAILWAYS, leading to the 
Lakes and Mountain Districts of Cumberland, North Wales, 
Liverpool, Manchester, ke, By SAMUEL SIDNEY, author of * Rail- 
ways and Agriculture,” &o. 
Te wnall Bvo, cloth, II Tiuatrated by ‘Twenty aD Cy 16 Engravings, 9 with 
numerous Woodeuts, and a Correct Map, 

Road and Ratiway Guide Book, comprising curious and in- 
teresting Historical information, with a Doscription of ite Ancient 
CATHRALL, author of the “ History of North Wales.” 

London: W. 8. ORK and Co,, Amon~ corner, 


“pha Intareat of this clover talo never flags.” —Mossonser. 
CoLMURN and Co., Publishrs, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
‘a Map of tho North-Woatern Railway and adjacent Lines, 
and tho Dales of Dorbyashire, and a Glanoo at Oxford, Birmingham, 
London: W. 5, ORE and CO., Amon-corner. 
ANDERINGS in NORTH WALES. A 
Castles and Ruins, its Churches,’ Towns, Lakes, &c. By WILLIAM 
“IMPORTANT NEW PROCKSS 1 THE MANUFACTURE OF | 
8UG. 


Now ready. ey fis 6d cloth, 
IRECTIONS for TESTING CANE-JUICE, 
40 as to dotarmine the exact quantity of quick. lime required 
fo tompor a given quantity of cauo juloo. By JOHN SHIER, aq, 
LLD., Agricultural Chomist to the Colony of British Guiana. 

Tha APPARATUS and MATERIAL for Dr, SHTER’S 
TRSTING PLOCESS, arranged in a Mahogany Cabinet (size 1} cubic 
foot), price £4 10a. 

DrShier’s simple and easy process of testing ensures tho propor 
clarification of the cane juice, with an incrense of 20 per esnt. in the 
produce of sugar as compared with the old methods of clarification, 
without alteration of coppors or additional exponse of any sort 

Jonx J GkOFiN and Co, 63, Baker-street, London; K. Griffin and 
Co, Glasgow. 


On 4th August was published, 


A Einst SPELLING-BOOK, By ©. W. 


in 18mo, 72 pages, price Od in stiff 


CONNON, M.A., Schools of Greenwich Hospital, Author of 
(System of English Grammar.” 
Alno noarly ready, by the sume Author, 
A SECOND SPELLING-BOOK. Price Is. 
Edinburgh; OLIvER and BorD. eee Marshall, and Co. 


Price 4s, or by pont 
HE REVELATION of ‘Si. JOHN briefly 


explained by Mrs J C MARTIN. 

“Must. prove usaful to the church of Christ. We particularly re- 
commend ft to bo placed in the hands of the young.”—Achill Harald, 

“Ono of the most interesting and yaluablo compilations that has 
ever fallen under our notice."—Sun. 

A most useful Guide-book to works of deopor research and of a 
more voluminous character.""—Cheltenham Journal. 

"Will be particularly welcome to religious readers of limited time 
and meana.?—Armagh Guardian. 

* & conelse but sensible, judicious, and enlightened exposition."— 
Derry Sentinel 

*' Brief, concise, and clear." —Rdinburgh Witness. 

Bold in’ London by THOMAS HATCHARD, Piccadilly, and W 8 Orr 
and Co,, Amon-corner, and 147, Strand. 


_ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


(Avausr 23, 1851. 


| iss STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE BIO- 


GRAPHIES, 
‘Tuesday will be JENS Vol. If. of 


Ry ES ‘of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 

7 and play aged PRINCESSES connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Brit 

iy AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of Lives of the Queens of England," ko. 

‘Thia Volume contains conclusion of the Life of Mary of Lorrains, 
second Queen of Jamos V., and mother of Mary Queen of Boots; and 
the 14s of Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, and mother of 

jarnle; 

Voi T contaloe the Life of Margaret Tudor, Magdalene of France, 
and Mary of Lorraine. 

Vol It. will contain the Life of Mary Queon of Sots. 

‘Tho Series will be completed in Six Volumes, uniform with “Lives 
of the Queena of England,” with Portralte and Historical Vignettes, 

reo . 

Pre WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Bows, ee and London. 


Recantly published, 8vo, 
BUBNING of the WORLD of ART, and 


Ro-outablishmont of the Empire of Nature, or of the Perfect or 
Heavenly State of the Karth and its Croatures thereby. ‘Tho whol ¢| 
ny oxplained by aeeent HOWARD, M.D., in "his new Work, 

EBLATIONS of EGYPTIAN MYSTERIES.—“ A most curious 
ny ‘Weekly Chronicle, Pall of interest and samusement.”— 
John Bull. “ Of the highost possible interest and importance.’— 
Asiatic Journal.—Mevnra, PIPER, 23, Patornoster-row, Post free, by 
post ordor, of the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester-stroet, Dorsct- square. 


‘Just published, fep 4to, price 34 6d plain, Gs coloure 
M\HE COMICAL OREATURES from ‘WUR- 
TEMBERG; including the Story of Reynard the Fox. With 
Twonty Iustrations, drawn from the Stuffed Amisals contributed by 
Herrmann Ploucquet, of Stuttgardt, to the Groat Exhibition. 

“To whom, old or young, will not this agrosable little volume bo 
wolcome? Who harnot, young or old, soon, laughed at, revisited, 
and brought away plousant recollections of the stuifed animals from 
the Zollverein? ‘They are very nicely executed in this volume, 


and wonderfully 1k Examiner, August 2. 
dD. Boaue, 86, Fleet-strect. 


Prico 4s, with a now Portrait aftor Pickersgill, RA, 


HILOSOPHIE PROVERBIALE 

a (La Philosophio on Proverbes), Par MARTIN F TUPPER. 
‘Traduite par GkoRGK MeTIVIER. 

Londres: THOMAS HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly; ot chez tous les Li- 
braires en France ot en Amérigae. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT TO YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 
in a neat volume, in cloth gilt, price 38 6d, 


This de 
OME TRUTHS for HOME PEACE; 


Practical Inquiry into what chiefly Mars or Makes the Gon 
fort of Domestic Life. Especially addressed to Young Housewives. 
“A work which is caloulated to effect an amount of good for which 
young mon and maidens will ever be grateful.” —Bell's Messenger. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Pablisher, Royal Exchange. 


HE “INTELLECTUAL SERIES” of NEW 
WORKS, by WILLIAM MARTIN, Beg. Raltor of “ eter 
Parloy's Tales," “ Annuals,” &o.; “* Holiday 
1, The INTELLECTUAL READING PD0OK.” Numerous 
Progressive Lossons in Roading and Thinking, profusely Mlustrated, 
and embracing every department of useful knowledge. Price &. 
2. The INTELLECTUAL SPELLING BOOK. A complete 
Guide to Spelling and Pronunciation. Is. 
3. The INTELLECTUAL PRIMER. Nine Hundred short 
Lassons in Reading and Bpelling, Hiustrated by one Hundred Engray- 
ngs. 1s 
4. The INTELLECTUAL EXPOSITOR. A cemprehen- 
tive guide to the derivation and signification of every useful word in 
tho Mogiish language. Price In 6d. ‘ nn 
see four volums body everything ni ra com 
course ef clomentary Joatruction for young ehiidren, and may be had, 
by order, of all Booksellers. 


ee price Is, post free, b, 
} INESIPATHY ; or, the Cure ot Chronic 
Diseases by Medical Gymnastics, briefly explained by HUGH 
DOHERTY. Rheumatism, gout, stiff joints, tumours, deviation of the 
spine, diveases of the skin,’ Internal complaints, dyspepsia, chlorosis, 
asthma, incipient consumption. woak chest, nerveusness, paralysis, 
epilepsy, spasms, hysteria, habitual headache, with cold bands and 
feet, arv safely oured by Therapeutic manipulations,—54, Groat Marl~ 


borough-street, Regent: street, where Mr. Doherty may be consulted, 
personally or by lotter. (Female assistants for ladies.) 


Fast published, price 64 
OMPETITION, the LABOUR-MARKET, 
and CHRISTIANITY; 


or, tho Message of Truth to the Man of 
Commerce. By JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, A.B. th Rabie 

THE WORLD-RELIGION ; or, the Fitness of Christianity 
to be the Religion of the whole Human Race. Price 6d. 

CELESTIAL SCENERY ; or, the Planetary System Dis- 
played. By T. DICK, LL.D, Now Kdition, Righth Thousand, Iilus- 
trated with upwards of one hundred Engravings. $s 6d, cloth. 

THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS; and other subjects con- 
nected with Astronomy, Ry T. DICK, LL.D, With numerous 
Engravings, Fourth Thousand, 59 6d, cloth. i 

THE DIAL of the WORLD, 1851. By EXCELSIOR. 
Containing:—1. Introductory Thoughts on Progross. 2. Influences 
and Relations of the Exhibition. 3. The Incxhibitablo. 4. Spirituality 
in Man andin God. 5. The Spirit-World, 6. Time and the Kternities, 

Waxp and Co., 97, Paternoster-row. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND 8T. PAUL'S. 
In one volume, royal Svo., embellished with numerous portraits, price 


6a cloth, 

HE WORTHIES of ENGLAND: Memoirs 
of Eminent Persons, whote actions have shed « lus're on the 
Hisiory of thelr country, and in whose honour monuments have been 
eroctod in Westminster Abboy and St. Paul's Qathedral. By GEORGE 

1, SMITH, Eeq. 
‘This work contains a complete history of St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey, with descriptions of all the monuments they 

contain, 


GRirviN and Co,, London and 


PROF! SOR HUNT'S PHOTO ii 
In crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, price 68 cloth, 


HHOTOGRAPHY; a Treatise on the Chemi- 


al changes produced by Solar Radiation and the Production 
of Pictures from Nature by the Daguerrdotypo, Calotype, and other 
Photographic purposes. By ROBERT HUNT, Esq., Professor of Mo- 
chanical Science in the Museum of Practical Geology. Forming Vol. 
XVI. of Griffin's Cabinet Edition of the * Encyclopmdia Metropoli~ 
GRIFFITHS and Co, London and Glasgow. 


Just published, price 1s 64 pent poe postage free to any part of the 


UAKERISM i oh TE STORY of my 
a Lavy, 
Who for Forty Years rasa Blacaber of the Hocloty of Friends. 
Ons of the most curious books we have seen for a long time."— 
Atlas. 
* Extraordinary publication.""—Jobn Bull. 
“We have opened this book with real curloalty, and have not been 
pointed. It bears undoubted marks of truth."’—The Critic 
aieeRE decixn ls open aad avowed. and the xstbod by whlch 
to attain lis object in equaily dtstinot und clear."'—Talt'e Magazine. 
“This very odd avd amusing book. Thore is a great deal of curious 
{information respecting the disciplins of tbe Bock Evening Herald. 
“A very sourching and complete exposure.” —Warder 
“ Ooutalae many curious giitpees of Quaker discipline and man- 
ners."’"—8pectator. 
“Will repay a perusal. The incidents are droll to an extreme 
degree.” —Briiannia 
Dublin: SAMUEL B. OLDHAM, § Suffolk-street. 
London: RB. and G SERLEY, and WHITTAKER and Co. 


UNIQUE AND EXTRAORDINARY CALIGRAPHIC PUBLICATION. 
Just published, in Lithography, and Dedicate to all Nations, a Call- 
graphic Edition of the sublime Poem on 


OD. By DERZHAVIN, the Russian Poet. 


‘Tho original Calligraphy, dosigned and executed in twenty- 
four hours, by JouN ORAIK, Dumfries Academy, has boen beati~ 
Uitully Lithographed by Mosirs, MACLUKR and MACDONALD, Glas- 
gow. Lithographers to the Queen. 

This unique publication consists of eleven spacious pages and title- 
page, with four additional pioces of the samo sizs on the congenial 
subjects of the ** Redeemer,” “* Man,” tho "Bible," and “ Religion;” 
tho Volume altogether consisting of sixtoon pagos. ‘The stylo adopted 
by Me Craik is varied in character,and the inks equally #0 in colour, as 
his object was to develop, ax far ax possible, and in & way hitherto 
unattempted, the resources of the caligraphic art 

The Work is handsomely bound in various coloured enamelled papor 


boards, with moroceo backs, anda rich outside pictorial and call- 
graphic design in gold. 
Pin Price, plain Black oe flo 
Tn varied colours 110 6 


Gold, enamelled paper 4s 220 
2s Gd extra on plain or coloured xia with gold title-page. 
Sizo of the volumn, 22 inc! > by ist care 
Apply to Mr Craik, W.M., Damfri be seen at 
Ackermann and Co, Strand; Graves a Go, Pall=Mi and Lioyd 
Brothers, sie 


Price 8x 64; small edition, 2s 64: pe: 
(ONSUMETION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CHRONIC COUGH, and LOSS of VOICE, mocessfully trea 
hy Medicated Inhalations, By ALFRED B. MADDOOK, ited % 

Suffolk-place, Patl-Matl. 


~* We reoormmend it with the greatest confidence to our readers. To 
many families it Wal prove fn inappreciable boon.”—Nottingham 
Morcury.—SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, pence 


Tn One Thick Volumo, price Se, 47 


YLVESTER SOUND, the | SOMNAMBU- 
LIST | By HENRY COCKTON, Eq. Anthor of ‘Valentine 
“The Love Mata,” The Steward,’ ™< The Bisters;"" fee. 

Thi ‘traordinary work has pan cer ih ‘poptt- 
larity. = po decidedly the most crntely humorous, work ¢ wae oe 
Jnsued from the press, aed, as may well be expacted 

Tist’s midnight wanderings form one continuation of aide cat and =< 
verest from the first page to to the last. 

Jondon: W: M: Chaks, Warwiek-lane, of whom may be had, uni- 


OTHE I LOVE E MATCH. By COCKTON. Price 5s. 
THE STEWARD. By COCKTON. Price 53, 


THE CHEAPEST AND ea ans PERIODICAL EVER 
BLISH: 
PRICE ONE PEN! 


HE LONDON JOURNAL, a Weekly Epi- 


tome of Instruction and Amusement, has now obtained the 
Jargost circulation of any periodical in the world, {ts sale being up- 
wards of 170,000 of each édition—a sufficient guarantee for the merit 
of the publication. 

‘Ono of thy leading features now distinguishing THE LONDON 
JOURNAL is an entirely new romance, replete with interest and 
pathos, entitled Amy Lawrence, the Freemason's Daughter,” @ talo 
which ‘should be read by every lover of tho pure and beautiful in oe 
mostic li’. ‘The narrative is richly illustrated by Engravings in the 
ellonce for which the “ London Journal” bas ever been 
hed. 

‘There are also now being published weekly a series of articles, in- 
structive of * How to 8PEAK the FRENCH LANGUAGE without the 
Aid of @ Master,” with popular and moral Essays, Scientific No- 
tices, interesting detalis of “ adventure by flood and field,” and a 


variety of papers on miscellaneous subjects. 

Jn the pages of the London Journal” will also be found Eygray- 
ings of the principal works of art exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
accompanied by elaborate descriptions. Much care has been bestowed 
in this department to render the drawings perfectly accurate in every 
detail, so that the" London Journal” may, at a future period, be 
esteomed a work of reference of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

x iondon + G, VICKERS, 384, Btrend; and all Booksellers in the 
dom, 


AMBERWELL. CLASSICAL and COM- 

MERCIAL DAY SCHOOL, Victory-place, New Church-road. 
Mr HONIBORNE, B.A. In this establishment youth are instrueted 
(on moderate terms) in the requisites of a sound’ English and Clas- 
sleal education; and are carefully prepared elther for the counting 
house or for matriculation. 


I ES NAVAL SCHOOL, New Cross, 
Deptford.—A limited number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
‘not being paval or mariue officers, are ELIGIBLE for ADMISSION 
into this School under the recent Act of Parliament, The pupils are 
qualified for avy pursuit. The regulations may be obtained from the 
Secretary.—By order of the Council, 
Aug. 8, 1851. ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
T YWO SISTERS, or a Lady with one or two 
Daughters, can bo received Into the family of a 
Gontloman, whore all the comforts of a hemo, enlivened Patent 
by a little quiet society, can be enjoyed. The locality isin a quiet and 
very hoalthy town in Norfolk, and ® convenient distance the 
railroad. Unexceptionable references will be given and required. 
Addrons by letter to Y. M. A., at Mr. G. N. SraWARDSON'S, Statloner, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Persons visit- 

ing town can be accommodated with the above in a family of 

high respectability. Terms, £2 2« per week, Two friends occupying 

4 double-bedded room can be received for less. The situation is cer= 

tral for visitors to the Exhibition. Address B.E., 4, Torrington-square, 
Ruseell-square, 


OSEWOOD CHEFFONIER, a Set of 

Chairs, Lounging Chair, and Couch, with several small ar- 

ticles adapted for the Drawingroom, al o a ‘Set of Mahogany Chairs, 

to be SOLD CHEAP.—Apply to Mr. J. WILLATS, 16, Little Moor- 
fivlds, Finsbury, 


RITISH LADIES’ FEMALE EMIGRANT 
SOCIETY.—ROYAL MUNIFICENCE. 

Her Majesty the Queen has subscribed the munifcent donation of 
Ono Hundred Pounds towards the funds of the British Ladies’ Female 
Emigrant Society, in Red Lion-sqoare. The objects of the Charity, as 
stated in the report, ps to promote “the general improvement of 
femalo emigrants, by ding employment for them during the 
‘voyage, procuring clothing | for the destitute and deserving, and adopt 
ing other such measures as may be deemed proper to promote the 
welfare of female emigrants." 


During the past two years the most gratifying success has attended 
the peti ‘of the Society, and it is hoped that the benevolent 
be ee of her Majesty enable the Committee to extend its sphere 


Ten ISLE of "MAN, § Six Hons. Sail by iene 
from treet, Seven from Dublin, and perce Gh 
known as & WATERING-PLACE and 


SANERT RESIDEN } me portion of hor Majesty's 
more healthful, more Deantiful in is scenery, or more free from taxa~ 
tion. There aro neither ur dues, poor-rates, nor 
taxes; and the ste iy me perined 
gro attainable at a, cheaper , 
land, containing r ‘on a apol 
Cinclosing one postage Coy wears 8. ‘noose Advocate, torte eae 
tom it cient to the Island as 
a Watering! ke. ron ‘0 ©. 
Fleet-street, London. 


SS a 
'D CO., 243. REGENT-STREET. 
WALKING. EV EVENING, AND WEDDING DRESSES, FAMILY 


MOURNING, &e. 
or neg POST FREE — THE NEW 


 Erench Merino, Ten pear Desens Aoboaa oa 


EE aren center 
and Moire An- 


THE SISTERS; or, The Fatal By COCK- 
‘TON. Prico ds. 
* @ * Each Work sont post-free for 66 penny stamps. 


NEW MUSIC. 
EW SONG—THE YOUNG LADY'S 


“ NO."—Composed by the Author of “ Will you love me then 
pode <p ios poo Rich a aan 's Bride,” “The Secrot,” “Yes, I have 
love thee," &c. Price 2s (sent postage free).—This arch and 
pice enaing ballad, just introduced most mpmepey Miss Poole, is 
ay a eee both words 
and music possess that point which will ensure effect. 
Dorr Hopson, 65, Oxford-street. 


EW VOCAL MUSIC.—* The Sea Bird 
flying inland,” “ Hast thou a sleepless presa’d?” “ I'v. 
ietele ne 5 te ore pate, rent ae 
—l DDISON 
street; Brewer and Co., 23, jo anes ome ithin. a 


Now ready, second ethene as cate Dedication to Joseph 


OVEREIGN OF (tite ! Hymn for the 

Queen and Welcome to All Nations. A Contribation to the 
Great gp wien spre toed ipo oH an EXHIBITOR. Music by H. LAVENU, 

by CmAs BR, BRALE, and Co, Hegeat-sizogt, 

HYMN end Di DEDICATION, without the Music, handsomely printed 

in gold and colours, 
Published by Nesnrr and Co, B; 
Profita devoted to the aid of Ragged Schools. me Oloe | in  xetor Hall, 


I QUATTRO FRATELLI.—The whole of the 
MUBIC of this highly-successful Opera, with Italian words, as 


performed at Her Majesty's Theatro, following are amongat the 
owt popular~ Gla tarda e nara.” “+ Al malo pregat,” ‘ Giovin belle 
nobil Agliay” Overture and 


jue conto ville.” Also oy 
Airs, as Solos and its, forthe Pianoforte, b; rarrowes, ‘Watts, &o. 
London: APDISON and HOLLIER, S10") Regent-street. 


SON’S SONGS of SCOTLAND.—The 

late Mr. JOHN WILSON’S Edition of the SONG3 of SCOT- 

LAND (dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen), may bo 

had of the Proprietor, and of the principal Musicsellers in Town and 

Country. Catalogues sent, post free, on appieakion to the Proprietor, 
47, Gowor-street, London, 


()PeEe Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Tickets, Stalls, and 

201, Regent-street ; 67, 
Conduit-strect. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

Co, have thn best of every description, English and Foreign, 

New and Secondhand, fer Sale or Hire.—201, Regent-street; and 67, 
Condult-street. 


OLKTEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 

PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plate, with 

all iate improvements, in mahogany, rose, maple, walnut, or zebra~ 

wood. ‘The great peciliarity and worth of these pianos is, that they 

will stand any climate without injuring the dolicacy of their original 

beautiful tone and touch.—TOLKIEN, manufacturer, res 37,36 ad 39, 
free. 


Boxes, &t CRAMER, BEALE and Co.'s, 


; King William-street, London-bridge. Drawings post 


EACHEY’S new PLANOFORTES for HIRE, 

of every description. Terms moderate (Specimens at Groat 

Exhibition, Eastern Gallery), with the-option of purchase, in Town or 

Country (packed free.) The most extensive assortment in London. 

G. PEACHEY, City of London Pianoforte Manufactory (Maker to the 
Queen), 73, Bishopsgate-streot Within, opposite the Marine Society. 


OOD CARVING? "To be SOLD, 


jclmets, “Figures, rich and elaborate Boralla, sor = 
Helms Figur, ich nd siborato - ter aye 


BEVES'S ‘ MOIST WATER-COLOURS, 
sim ania ake Se er a a 
OOK ot, Kinet are now Established in 


wery of 
fore Guinea « year, wa 


of purchasing an; soon as the first 
led, at one pote = published price, Bull's New Plan dolivered 
to orders, enclosing two stamps, addressed 
folies-atreet, Cavendish -square, 


ep to LADIES.—In consequence 


of the Dissolution of 
oNe ste ait of reac between RITCHIE and BO) 


MANUFACTORY, 4, Loadenhall-stroot.—Superior Hair, Nall 
Tooth, Shaving, 0 and a iesh Beeston ; Clothes and Hat Brastes, Comba’ %) 
Washing and Shaving Soaps; ts, 


various Nail and 
ving 


Gentlemen's Dressing-cases, wit 
‘Leather, Mahogany, ng Denia 

and Poskot-booke 
Cases, Card-Cases, Note 
an infinity of recherché articles not to be equalled, 


ETCALFE and COS NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRN. 
thoroughly into the dit 


G0. only Retablishenest, 190 ts0b, oo ‘one door from Hiollos= 
streot.—-Motcalfo's Alkaline Tooth box. 
ORD'S RURERA SHIRTS and FORD’S 


EUREKA SHIRT-COLLARS are not sold by apy hosiera or 
drapers. The Collars possess ae apne method of fastening, which 
entirely dispenses with tho use of strings, loops, or ‘cont 
vances, adapted to =, size, sattable for for Goo ‘once or twice round cravate. 
May be in three different hese and either rounded or pointed. 
Iisa! lls 6d per dozen. Two, as cea ‘sent post free on receipt of 

postage stamps.—RICHARD y FOR! 185, Strand, London. 


ADICAL CURE of STAMMERING and 

any DIFFICULTIES of SPEECH.—Mr. BERNARD, whose 

successful treatment of these maladios has been recorded in every 

newspaper of the Continent, has just arrived in London, where he de- 

livers his consultations 10 to So'clock. Mr. Bernard’s system 

may justly be called INFALLIBLE : it does not ‘any surgical 
operation whatever, the sesult is cbtained within a few hours. 

40, REGENT-CIRCUS ~ PICCADILLY. 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE at 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET.--A_ new Stock of 
New and Second-Hand Pianos, by Erard, Breadwood, Collard, &c., 
for sale or hire. Instruments by loss reputed makers, at the lowest 
prices. Any one hiring a piano for not less than one year can, if de- 
sirous, choose « perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of 
the best makers. Ol pianofortes taken in exchange. A large stock 
of the best harmoniums, by Alexandre, of Paris, from Fifteen to Forty- 
five Guineas. 50, New Bond-street. 


LANOFORTES.—PAPE'S celebrated CON- 
SOLE PIANOS, the most powerful, the most durable, and at 

fhe anme time the most elegant BOUDOIR PIANOS ever made. Since 
appearance of these beautiful instraments large numbers have 
been boty and tho Bi jation with which they have been 


honoured is perhaps the best proof of their excellence, no ex ‘pense being 
spared to give them those fnishod qualities which dirtingulsh to par- 
ularly the pianos of Mr. Pape’s manufacture. may be seen 
‘and Table Pianos, 


crbteek anes a se begat Gee et 
at Pape's Pianoforte Depo! gent-street, opposite the Polytech 
nic, New and Second-hand Pianos by other makers for Bale oF Hire 
Instruments exchanged and repaired 


IANOFORTES at Manufacturing Prices.— 
Mours. HOLDERNESSE and CO. 444, New Oxford-strect 
London, beg to Snform thelr friends and the publa that they have ro- 
of their Piccolo Pianofortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
Gr wainat-tleacqrood casse, 10% each. ‘Thess beautiful in~ 
struments are 6f octaves (C to A) in compass, combine all the latest 
improvements, are possessed of amazing power, combined with sweet- 
noss ef tone, and finished with tho same care and attention thet 
has hitherto so distinguished their manufacture. Warranted for three 
ary, and) exchanged {f not approved of, A variety 


of second- 
"by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other makers, from £10, 

and double and single-action Harps, by Erard, from £10.—N.B. Every 

description of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in pd 


IATONIC FLUTE.— By Royal Letters 

Patent.—This instrument retains the fe system of fingering; 

it is exclusively played by Mr Richardson, Mr Pratten, and many 

other Professors of eminence, testimonials of whom, respecting the 

numerous advantages possossed by this Flute, will be forwarded free. 
—Manufuctory, 135, Fleet-street. A, SICCAMA, Patentoo, 


(O the FRIENDS of NERVOUS INVA- 
LIDS.—An opportunity is offered by a Medical Man, Pape 
from Practice, of his undertaking the entire chare of ONE Li 


Gentleman suffering from Aberration of fel ipliey or Nervous tae 


bility. The advertiser fs ‘@ married Man, has been 

engaged in branch of his jon, “aa oan two 
Bighiy Tonpctable references to the of those who have en- 
trusted their relatives to 


care. The terms (including medical 
attendance) would be from £150 to £180 oper annum. Letiara addressed 
T.H. J.,care of Mr. Davenport, Chemist, 33, Great Russcll-strect, 
will be answered. The House is Jargo and airy, near the squares, 


NR you require your FAMILY ARMS, send 
‘Naine and County to the LINCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 
Great Turmalle, Lincoln's Inn, Fee for search and sketch, 38 64, of 
postage stamps. Single crest engraved on stone, &s 6d; crest, nad 
ee jen ne 6d per a ae eee with Bg = for books, 1 
‘arms of cities, col . akeiched, 864; monumental plates 
churches, Address, HENRY’ 


ONES’S £4 48. SILVER LEVER 

WATOHES, and £10 104, GOLD LEVERS, at the Manatactory 

than taat ecko ter wee: Teenie ren pe ‘wou anide 
all rivairy, wither of the Swiss manufacturers or any ha 

« 


those advertised at lower prices are foreign worl pout 
office Order, payable to JOHN Pie ah bs £4 5a, one will be sent free. 


Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, free for 
OLD WATCHES Hon - 10s, Od, 
Silver Watches 


Patent Gold Lever Watches 
Ditto Silver ditto 


EXHIBITION, CLASS XXIII, NO. 74. 
HE SPIRAL SHANK FASTENING,— 


HARDING'S PATENT has been suggested by the necessity 
for the frequent removal of Waisteoat Buttons, affording an casy me. 
thod of attaching them for wear, with perfect’ security whilst in use, 
and is superior to all other fastenings, being completa in itself. To be 
had of all Button-sellers; © and J WHLDOR, 180, Cheapside, Sole Li- 
@ensees, The Patent is also applied to Studs, Pins, Brooches, &. 


- Pyle! re the broad bride-cake, 
ibout the bride's stake.—BEN JONSON. 


EDDING BREAKFASTS, DINNERS, 
and BALL SUPPERS provided by Messrs. pipe 
Cornhill, in the most fashionable style ; including wines and the hire 
of plate, china, glass, &c. Bills of fare sent for any number required. 
An elegant assortment of Bride-cakes ready for selection, 


(O LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and AMA- 

(TEURS—CYRUS MASON begs to, inform them that he has 

‘an excellent STOCK of LITHOGRAPHIC MA- 

TERIALS, from the fist Frovch houses, at vory low prices. Chalks, 

Jy per dosan, Steel, 4 per inch; Stone Ink, 1s per on —Dépdt for 
phic Artists’ Materials, 46, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street. 


ICKERS’S GENUINE RUSSIAN ISIN- 

GLASS, in Sealod Packets, containing I 0%. 2 of $1b., § Ibve 

or \1b., may be obtained retail of the Chemists, Grocers, and Italian 

‘Warehousemen, and wholesale at the Factory, 23, Little Britain, 

‘The recent discovery that Ininglass is frequently adulterated with 

Selatine has induced Mr. Vickers to adopt this mode of securing to 
conrumers a pure and unadulterated artic 


BE PARAGON COUCH, price Three Gui- 
in solid Rosewood or Walnut, ‘w jualied in elegance, 
durability, ‘and economy; particularly adapted t for the second drawing- 
Tom, boudotr, or dressing-room, ‘The elasticity of seat, and back 
forms an agreeable sur] either to the invalid or most robust, being: 
‘on quite a new principle, In the same Show-rooms are to be seen the 
Jargest astor!ment of modern Household Furniture in the world. ull 
size patent slg, 158 6.—JOHN MAPLE, Aiiaaineal 
145, 146, and 1, Tottenham-court-road. Eetatliated hed ten years on 
the smail- profit prinel 


Comyn i inane ae rte 

ith Patent Machinery, 

il teapariion, at, by "Soy expanding the 

ne ee 

or’ Arenstng, 3d. ied per i” oid 

and re-made. 
and 


neil 
of wail and 
ent, mt sa 


* than 
ding ‘aes can be put into the 
of the dross if required. ere 
| SiR 5 Heya chants 78 Chao, 
80s, sent, ¢ : 
LESsons in MILLINERY and DRESS- 
gear, oni to tect the tt cea. 
Teised | ttyie, in SIX LESSONS, for 1 Half « Guinea, "Hours from 


AY, SHOW-ROOMS for. BEDSTEADS.— 


i 
Yants' use, to the 
path beatied 


steads their rooms 
me 
sort of 

of: 


OVERNMENT ine TTIES,ST. CLE- 
DANES BANK for SAVING: -RNME! 
ANCHE INStiAUHON, , Ntcamen Sands ee 
Ss An ay of 
ofan pak atin eens stent 
£4 to £30 to (resem bpd 


chasing Anni 


sisne aod Jebtta cl thurtoat many Mc terres ipon application 
the aie ofthe Institution, 40, Norfok-atret, strands oF by eee 
pos 05 
for granting Anauities dally, fom 
tmeamoust pal Rin ‘ne tos pte of Annuities 
Micouse thts cles Orting te ricarees ‘th Apel is 
Egg oe il ent pal t o¢ Depo, Staraay ane Slee 
be m for 
2 Lop a Doan Keven, till Nines ; an ee lay from 
leven 


Interest payable to Depositors is £3 per cent, 
‘August, ei WT Wala ealzort 


Actuary. 
PRESERVE LIFE IN 


AURIE'S Patent FLOATABLE MAT- 
TRESSES (NOT AL Penns LIFE ae 
sundry buoyant articles, 5, W. Rand CO., Sole Licensees. 
Every Ship Mattrese will sus 
he period, and at a small in 
common use. 
persons. The Life 
submitted, 


66 and’ 67, Cornhill ‘and 4, aca DN ; and at 
LIVERPOOL, where Passeny be supplied ith tha whole 
or any portivn of their Outfit pe Her, out saacthsine the too usual foter- 
mediate profit, SILVER and CO being the eee the manifold 
articles in the Outfit, and Supplying hens at their Shipping Prices, in- 
cluding Fol Furniture ‘abin use on the voyage, tales is 90 

contrived as to form a a Apa ‘on arrival. itfitting: 

in 


Cadets, Clergymen, an 
fary Uniforms, an ‘ing for Home 
Dopartment for oxvaing Tallee and for Bora 
Female Managers, 66 and 67, Cornhill 


Beperretet for very low-priced Out 4, Bishopsgate-stroct, 
site the London ‘Tavern, ‘where a ortable fit ont fora four Toman 
voyage ma, be procured for Four Guinan, including a Binking-Pre~ 


ventive Mat 
Drafts on Australia, Thirty Days’ Sight, at Par, 
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Two Numsers, ls. 
WITH LARGE SHEET, GRATIS, 


SCULPTURE. 


ing: it is too aquare; the forehead too prominent for female beauty; 
the eyes too much sunk for any expression—and, of all shades of ex- 
pression that of softness, which is the attribute of womankind (in 
marble); and the profile, as it is the first view generally taken of this 


Upon making a general survey of the works of Sculpture of all Nations head, is unfortunately its least agreeable aspect: the nose sharply 
in the Great Exhibition, and revising the memoranda we have jotted down pointing outwards and upwards, instead of pursuing the direct line from 


from time to time in re- 
gard to them, we find that 
we have yet much to no- 
tice in this interesting 
department, which we 
shall endeavour to do 
justice to without further 
delay, lest, as the season is 
drawing to a close, we 
should not have another 
opportunity. 

We shall begin with 
Power's Greek Slave, which 
has been thrust forward in 
such a prominent position, 
and upon which king mob 
has lavished so much wild 
and unmeaning encoimum. 
We took leave to aver, in 
a few lines published onthe 
Sthinst.,that we did notjoin 
in the admiration bestewed 
upon this work, briefly 
suggesting the grounds of 
our disapproval. As we 
are aware that in so doing 
we run counter to the 
opinions of the majo- 
rity of the critics of the 
day, we may be permitted 
to add a few more observa- 
tions, to explain, perhaps 
to justify, our position. 
First, the figure is ill 
studied ; of course, the pro- 
portions of beauty are, to 
@ great extent, matter of 
taste or opinion ; but, with- 
out laying claim to infalli- 
bility in these matters, we 
aver that the figure of the 
Greek Slave, as it is wide 
from the ideal beauty of 
the antique, would, upon 
an average of suffrages, fail 
to establish its claims with 
the present generation of 
panes ae bd a lengthy, 

le igure below ; square 
gud high-ehouldered in the 
upper part: the flesh has 
none of the plumpness and 
softness, the attainment of 
which is the triumph of the 
sculptor’s art; the arms, 
particularly the left one, 
unduly spare. Secondly, 
the attitude is constrained 
andinelegant. The figure 
is made to lean with the 
right hand against a post, 
just a very little too low to 
allow her to remain in an 
upright position : the conse- 
quenceis, that thereis a de- 
parture from the ordinary 
repose of nature, without 
a sufficient object, and an 
awkward outline on both 
sides of the figure, but 
particularly on the left. It 
must not escape remark, 
neither, that, in carrying 
out this ill-judged conceit 
of attitudinizing, the artist, 
whilst he has shown its 
effects very prominently 
in the lower parts of the 
back, has overlooked it 
entirely in the right arm 
and shoulder. The atti- 
tude is constrained an in- 
elegant, because it wants 
naturalness—becarc it _ 
wants unity of purpose : 
the arms drawn one way, 
the head turned 


to the other; so that bre 22 


is no seeing the full face 


but with a side viewof the 


figure, and that side, asa 
point of view, subject to 


any means beautiful; to 
us it is certainly not pleas- 


ne Wu 


I 
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GhOUP OF SILVER, FRom RUSHA.—-(SEE PAGE 252.) 


the forehead, so’as, to" preserve the oval form; the chin prominent and 
lengthy from the starting-point at the neck; and, to make the matter 
worse, anil to complete the extravagance of the outline, the hair drawn 
up in a stiff hard knot, when a few loose loops falling half way 
down the neck would have done much to relieve the harshness of the 
general expression. The artist has bestowed much pains upon the 


little Greek cap, which 4 
with her other raiment, 
the unhappy slave hag 
very neatly displayed upon 
the post against which she 
eans; but we think she 
would be puzzled to wear 
such a head-gear with 
her present mode of coif- 
fure. 

And now a few words 
about theincident supposed 
to be characterised in thia 
production. Not to runthe 
risk of doing injustice, we 
will copy the official de- 
scription affixed to the 
statue :—“ The figure is 
that of a young and 
beautiful Greek girl, de- 
prived of her clothes, 
and exposed for sale to 
some wealthy Eastern 
barbarian, before whom 
she is supposed to stand 
with an expression of 
scornful dejection, mingled 
with shame and disgust.” 
A very interesting case, 
truly, but one the know- 
ledge of which deprives 
the work of that legiti- 
mate charm “which ate 
taches to the nude figures 
of ancient art, wherein an 
Obvious innocent uncon- 
sciousness of dishabille pre- 
vents all compunction on 
the score of propriety.’ 
‘The official account is par- 
ticular to inform us of the 
accurate identity of the 
Greek costume, and the 
little cross; but adds, “the 
chains on the wrists are 
not historical, but have 
been added as necessary 
accessories.” Necessary to 
go beyond the truth to 
Tealise the whole of a very 
painful conception, which, 
we submit, in its most of- 
fensive incident—that of 
the denudation itself—is 
“ not historical 1” 

To conclude, the Greek 
Slave is a poor refac- 
ciamento, with altera- 
tion, but without im- 
provement, of the “ Ve. 
nus di Medicis,” with 
a story attached to give it. 
a relish. It isa bad be- 
ginning for American art, 
on all accounts; which 
must produce something 
more genuine, if it intends 
to take rank with the 
schools, bygone and to 
come, of Europe. 

Proceeding now to the 
British Sculpture Room, 
we find a “ Nymph 
Startled,” in marble, by 
Behnes, which exhibits 
none of the meretricious 
coyneas and other objece 
tionable characteristics ot 
the work we have jut 
Tate’ at such length. 

@ figure is cast in a good 
wholesome mould; the 
attitude graceful and ard- 
mated, without affezta- 
tion; the flesh soft and 
sWoth; and the general 
finish of the worlz in every 
respect satisfectory, We 
must also admire, for the 
purity of its treatment, 
a whole-length a 
figure, lightly draped, 
the antique fashion, by T. 
Campbell, entitled “ Por- 
trait of a Lady as a Muse.’* 
‘These two are by far the 
best things of the kind in 
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the room. Sharp's “ Boy and Lizard” is a pretty conceit prettily carried 
out. The sitting statue of Flaxman, by the late M. L. Marshall, is a 
fine specimen of portrait sculpture, replete with dignified ease and high 
intelligence. b 

And while upon the productions of British art, there are several, 
which, though located in the Italian department, we may properly claim, 
being the work of English hands. Of these, the two Nymphs, by the 
late lamented Richard Wyatt, justly claim pre-eminence, not only here, 
but perhaps above all ether works of the same class in the Exhibition. 
It may be proper to observe, that these works have been added since our 
first notice on British sculpture, on the opening of the Exhibition, was 
written, or we should then have claimed them with avidity for the ho- 
nourof our country. There isa bench convenient to the spots, 80 that 
we may sit down“and contemplate these graceful studies at leisure: 
Remark in both the symmetrical proportions, the exquisite softness 
of the flesh surfaces, the winning simplicity of the attitudes, the 
smiling beauty of the faces, more particularly as regards the full round 
speaking eye of the smaller one; the classic proportions of the heads, set 
off and adorned with tresses light, wavy, and picturesque in form 
and disposition ;—examine the careful finish of the whole, and you 
cannot hesitate to set these downas works evidencing the highest genius, 
and the nearest approach to artistic perfection. Close beside these has 
lately been introduced a figure entitled “ Highland Mary” (see. Burns), 
by B. E. Spence, a work not without merit, but tame and without 
speech, as compared with her two lovely neighbours. This figure is 
fully, indeed, somewhat heavily, draped, a great plaid shawl hanging 
down her back, and nearly teuching the ground. 

Pursuing our way into the Romandepartment, we find many efforts, in 
various styles and of various degrees of merit. An “ Iconic Statue,” by 
M. Lawrence Macdonald, is a heavy, cold, unintellectual study, upon 
which more Jabour has been bestowed than the subject was worth. A 
“Ceres,” by John Gott, is of the commonplace order of prettiness, 
“ Love Triumphant,” by Angelo Bienaimé, is a foolish conceit, consisting 
of a Cupid on alion’s back. Benzoni’s group of “Pysche trying to 
keep Cupid from carrying the gift of beauty to Venus,” is a cold and 
artificial affair, considerable pains having been bestowed on the heads. 


Rinaldi has a large theatrical-looking group of “ Rinaldo and Armida,” 
in which the female figure, arrayed in Turkish costume, is finished with 
considerable roundness and softness, whilst the knight is stiff as buck- 


ram, in coat of mail; the buckler, leggings, and helmet being brought 
to a degree of polish which speaks highly of labour misapplied. 
Cardwell’s group of two little boys with a bird’s-nest, busy feeding 
their feathered captives, is one of many puerile productions, bothin the 
Roman and Tuscan departments, which are attributable, perhaps, 
more justly to a low standard on the part of the patrons of art than 
of artitself, Inthe front of the Tuscan chamber has recently been 
added a very vigorous and characteristic bust of “Lorenzo the Mag- 
niflcent,” by Costole, of Florence. Sad falling off in matters of art 
since his day! 

Ofthe art of many-climed Austria we have spoken at some length in 
a former Number ; the bold and startling productions from the Zollyer- 
ein (Kise’s “ Amazon,” the “ Bavarian Lion,” &c., to wit) we have 
also sufficiently illustrated from time to time. We may remark gene- 
rally of the Zollverein states, with Prussia at their head, that in art they 
exhibit the crudencss almost inseparable from new efforts, when there 
are no old examples, no traditional principles to guide the hand. The 
subjects chosen are too often of a base order, unworthy of high 
art, and are sometimes treated with an extravagance intolerable 
to an educated taste. It may be sufficient to point to one very 
glaring example of both these errors. Fortunately, it is not a 
very prominent one in the present Exhibition; though, in Berlin, 
where the original of the work exists in marble, it is vastly popular— 
indeed, has received the highest honours. In an obscure passage in the 
rear of the Zollverein department, will be found by those who are 
curious to search for it, a cast of a Bacchante on a Panther, after the 
original in marble, by T. Kalide, ‘ sculptor and professor of arts.” No- 
thing can be conceived in worse taste, or executed in more bold defiance 
of the proprieties. The Bacehante, a coarse, heavy figure, is dead——that 
is, is intoxicated, and lies sprawling on her back on the top of the panther, 
who licks up the dregs of liquor she has left in her cup. The artist 
seems to have taxed his ingenuity to make the most of the most offen- 
sive features of such a subject, and we think he has succeeded. 

Moving into the French department, we find, at the entrance of the 
Gobelins Room, a somewhat similar subject, though certainly not so fla- 
grantly carried out, by Glesinger. Here the Bacchante, having evi- 
dently indulged too frecly in her favourite juice, is lying asleep in an 
attitude of wild ¢nsouciance, not upon the back of a panther, but upon a 
bed of vine leaves and grapes. The treatment is less indelicate than that 
of M. Kalide’s figure, and the execution masterly in many respects; but 
still it is of a sensuous character, which neither derives interest from the 
medium through which it is presented, nor adds dignity to the art em- 
ployed upon it. 

Still:in France, we are struck with some very wonderful melo-dramatic 
scenes in plaster, by Lechesne, which attract a crowd of gazersin the 
middle of the Naye. In the centre we have a woman fast asleep under 
some straggling branches of trees, whilst an eagle, with tremendous 
breadth of wing, is pouncing upon her naked infant, who blubbers 
piteously, but hopelessly, On either side aretwo exemplifieations of canine 
fidelity and sagacity. In the one we see a tremendous snake about to 
dart upon a little urchin, who, terrified, crouches behind alarge dog of 
doubtful breed ; in the other group we see that the young gentleman’s 
confidence has not been misplaced, for there lies the venomous reptile, 
with his head bitten clean off, whilst the little boy overwhelms his 
deliverer with his caresses. 

M. Wtex has several works which exhibit talent and originality of 
conception in various lines ; his two large plaster groups in the Naye— 
the one representing a family bereayed by the cholera, the other the 
family of Cain after the murder of Abel—are certainly vigorous 
efforts, albeit somewhat chargeable with extravagance. His “ Hero 
and Learider” is good in execution, though his figures, particularly the 
female, are of a heayy mould. Several minor works by the same hand, 
including some bas-réliefs, haye considerable merit. 

On the left hand, on entering the Gobelins Room, is a group, by A. de 
Bay, of Eve with her two children, Cain and Abel, in her lap, whom 
she hugs to her bosom, clasping her hands round her knee, whilst she 
Seems to indulge in a reverie as to their future fate. There is some- 
thing very picturesque and striking in the conception, which is ably 
carried ont. At the base are slightly sketched bas-reliefs of the tempta- 
tion by the serpent, the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, and the first murder, 
which explain and give character to the work. 

The “ Cephalus and Procris” of M. Ramus is a group of some merit, 
and with considerable expressiveness. 

In general, the works of the French school, unequal in individual 
merit, are interesting, and mark the existence of an educated school, 
though one in which the classic rules haye frequently been forgotten. 
Amongst the few works in which classic treatment has been aimed at, 
Wwe must mention with commendation Lemaire’s Psyche, with the but- 
terfly, in marble, extremely graceful; and Pradier’s bronze group of 
Venus, half kneeling, and whispering Cupid, and the same artist’s 
Phryne, which stands in front of the entrance of the Gobelins Room, 


positive 
consists of pieces of the thinnest rolled zine immersed in mneroury. ‘The 


reason for using this zine is, that, in the process of manufacture 
the purest zine is r aser portion is 
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force for an arrangement of this character, nothing can exceed the eco- 
nomy of material, for almost every particle of zinc dissolved contributes 
its effective power, and thus the cost solely depends mpon the value of 
the zinc. There can be no question that there is nothing to be compared 
to this form of battery for cloak 1 probably: it will be found 
aN seat pete eto at 
successfull let ic operatio} 

Se Smee’s battery, we are unable to 


THE EXHIBITION VOLTAIC BATTERY. 


tell, but recommend its trial to those who are interested in this matter. 
The great clock, notwithstanding the large surface exposed to the wind, 
and the recent high gales, has continued to mark the time in a satis- 
factory manner. We regret, however, to record that some mischievous 
or malicious person has cut the wires, on one or two occasions, which 
communicated the power to the dialin the Western Nave, and the same 
clock, haying received some injury, has not performed as well asits more 
noble companion. 


THE TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR. BY DR. MERRY- 
WEATHER. 
This is an ingenious contrivance for the protection of life and pro- 
perty, by giving warning of approaching tempests. It is described by 


THE TEMPEST PROGNOSTICATOR. BY DE. MERRY WEATHER, 
the inventor as “an atmospheric electro-magnetic telegraph, conducted 
by animal instinct.” It will repay inspection by those interested in 
scientific researches. 


A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
NO.UL : 
Wurst each of the many examples of the works of nature, of science, 


and of art comprised in the various classes into which the Exhibition of 
8 its own peculiar circle of 


the Industry of all Nations is divided, attr 
votaries, there is one which is found to 

of every description of visitor, al h 
the tastes and predilections of the female 
cent specimens of jewellery and precious s 
Palace abounds ; to an extent, indeed, that half 
in our minds the wildest wonders of an Ar 


succesfully the admiration 
ressed for the most part to 
. I allude to the magnifi- 


are few even of the gravest who will depart from it alt 


arrest his steps to analyse the component. parts of those wonderful 


hes with which the Crystal 
iat ba enables us to realise 
an tale; to believe that 
the hall of |Vathek might not have been wholly imaginary ; and that 
Sinbad’s diamonds may find a local habitation after all, Whatever 
grave objects may attract graye people to this temple of concord, there 
without 
paying a prolonged visit to the departments of Class 23. The most 
learned of savans, the coldest of utilitarians, ‘the political economist, the 
bishop and the Quaker, may there be found side by side patiently awaiting 
their turn for a passing glimpse at its marvels; half ashamed of an admira- 
tion they are unable to conceal or to disguise. There doth the philosopher 
ib- 
stances, and endeavour to calculate the succession of ages that must 
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the diamond is usually regulated is called a carat, of which 150 are 
required to make the ounce. The carat is divided and subdivided into 
half-carats, quarters, or grains; eighths, sixteenths, and thirty-seconds. 
So soon as the diamonds are manufactured, or, to employ a technical 
term, made, they are handed over from the lapidary to the jeweller to 
arran;e, display, and set, so as to produce the best possible effect, 
whether destined to form a necklace, ear-drop, ring, brooch, or pin. 
The setting should be obtruded as little as possible on the eye; for it is 
by concealing everything but the effect of his labour, that the jeweller 
displays the gem on which his taste and ingenuity have been expended 
to the best advantange. It often happens that so much pains are 
bestowed upon the setting of a gem, that a diamond a carat in weight 
may be made to appear as large as a well-proportioned stone of six 
grains, A diamond, properly set, therefore, is equal in value to one 
unset of the same quality of twice its weight. As the tech- 
nical terms employed in the description of the brilliants which 
are exhibited in the Crystal Palace are not generally understood, 

a few preliminary words by way of explanation may not be con- 
sidered out of place. The bezels are the uprer sides and corners of 
the brilliant, lying between the edge of the table and the girdle. The 

collet is the small horizontal plane or face at the bottom of the brilliant, 

The crown is the upper-work of the rose, which all centres in the point at 
the top, and is bounded by the horizontal ribs. The facets are small 

triangular faces or planes, both in brilliants and rose diamonds. The 
girdle is the line which encompasses the stones parallel to the horizon. 
Lozenges are alike common to brilliants and roses. In brilliants, they 
are formed by the meeting of the facets on the bezil; in rose diamonds, 
by the meeting of the facets on the horizontal ribs of the crown, 
Pavillions are the under sides and corners of the ‘Dbrilliants, and lie 
between the girdle and the collet. The ribs are the lines or ridges which 

distinguish the several parts of the work, both of brilliants and rose dia- 

monds. The table is the large horizontal plane or face at the top of the 

brilliant. Diamonds are brilliant eut, rose cut, table cut, and lasques. 
The brilliant is, of course, the form that is most highly esteemed, be- 
cause it exhibits to the best advantage the peculiar lustre of the gem; 
but if it ensures the best possible effect, it also entails a much larger 
waste of the stone. The brilliant is formed of two truncated pyramids 
united by a common base, the upper pyramid being much more deeply 
truncated than the lower. The rose diamond is the shape given to those 
stones, the spread of which is too great, in proportion to their depth, to 
admit of their being brilliant cut. It is formed by covering the rounded 
surface of the stone with equilateral triangles, placed base to base, 
making the figure of a rhomb. ‘The table diamond, inferior still to the 
rose, is made of those stones, which, with a considerable breadth, are of 
very trifling depth. It is produced by a series of diminishing four-sided 
planes below the girdle; and the bezil is formed by one, two, or three of 
these planes. Lasques are formed from flat or veiny diamonds, and are 
only manufactured in India. Diamonds from one to four carats, lose 
little less than half their weight in the process of cutting ; so that the 
value of a manufactured stone is twice that of a rough diamond. Ifthe 

manufactured diamond is found to contain a flaw, or is what is technically 
called “ off colour,” its value is proportionately diminished, sometimes 
one-third, or even one-half. If it be breathed upon until its 

lustre is temporarily destroyed, its imperfections may be easily dis- 
covered, On referring to a series of tables for estimating the value of 
the diamond, which have been framed by Mr, David Jeffrey, long a re- 
cognised authority on such questions, I find that the brilliant is valued 
according to its weight, in the following ratio: a brilliant of the weight 
of one carat, £80; of ten, £800; of twenty, £3240 22, 6d. ; of forty, 
£12,800; of fifty, £20,000; and of one hundred, £80,000. If the shape 
be irregular, or the diamond be deformed by the slightest speck er varia- 
tion of colour, there must be, of course, a corresponding diminution of 
its value. With this deduction, the principle or rule is, that the propor- 
tional increase in the value of diamonds is as the square of their weight. 
Havingindulged in these preliminary'explanations, I propose to enumerate 
those magnificent jewels of which either the originals or the models 
are at present on view in the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, seasoning 
my account as I proceed with such facts and anecdotes as I have been 
enabled to collect respecting them. 

The Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, has been repeatedly dwelt 
upon in these columns and in contemporary journals; but, notwith- 
standing the enormous value at which it has been estimated (from 
£1,500,000 to £3,000,000), has disappointed public expectation in no 
ordinary degree :the ungraceful peculiarity of its shape, and the in- 
effective manner in which it has been cut, although more than half its 
weight has been wasted in the operation, having deprived it of much of 
the brilliancy and beauty of which no doubt the original stone would, 
in skilful hands, have proved susceptible ; and, in spite of the various 
costly expedients which have been resorted to for the purpose of exhi- 
biting it to the best advantage, it is still very far from realising the an- 
ticipations which had been formed of its attractions. Its value has been 
hardly less absurdly exaggerated. Tested by Mr. Jeffrey's elaborate 
tables, it is worth £260,000; but the awkwardness of its shape and the 
injury it has sustained in the cutting, will, if duly taken into account, 
reduce the amount to less than half that sum. ‘This diamond is said 
to have formed one of the eyes of the Jewelled peacock of the famous 
musnud or throne of Aurungzebe: the twin eye is among the crown 
Jewels of Russia, and weighs only 139 carats; so that the optics of this 
gorgeously apparelled bird must have been far from pairs. The Koh-i- 
Noor, however, with every other known diamond, is wholly eclipsed by 
one of the crown jewels of the Queen of Portugal, which has 
been estimated at the ridiculous price of £5,644,000, weighs 1680 carats, 
and is almost as large as a turkey’s egg. It has never been entrusted 
to a lapidary to cut and polish; its possessors considering it most 
prudent that its character should rest upon its traditional reputation, 
if a thing be, as Butler assures us, worth only as much as it will bring, 
where is a customer to be found for such a treasure? The exact weight 
and dimensions of the Durra-i-Noor, or Sea of Light, exhibited by the 
East India Company, has not, so far as I am aware, been ascertained, 
It is set as an armlet, is surrounded by 
evidently a gem of 
of its setting, 
whole of its 
which is said 
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ar, weighs 79 carats; but is of triangular form; and, having been 
polished with ‘a view to retain is much of its original weight as possible, 
is far less valuable than. its size would seem to indicate. The Nizam 
diamond, brought to this country by Warren Hastings, and presented by 
him to Queen Charlotte, weighs 101 carats; and is still, we may presume, 
among the Crown jewels of England. 

Having already referred to the existence of diamonds of almost every 
form and colour, we must not omit to draw attention to the black dia- 
mond (not a coal, though # carbon), exhibited by Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
which may be regarded as a very great curiosity. Lt weighs 350 carats, 
and is so extremely hard that it has resisted every attempt that has 
been made to polisti it. Last, but not the least useful object in the Exhi- 
bition, is the boart, species of inferior diamond, used to cut and polish 
stones of this description, and exhibited by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. 
Apropos of these gentlemen, one of the most interesting departments of 
the Exhibition is that in which they exhibit specimens of all the various 
known precious stones in their unmanufactured state, including nume- 
rous objects illustrative of the best modes in use of grinding, polishing, 
and preparing them for their final destination. The models of the 
various celebrated diamonds, exhibited by Mr. Tennent, the mineralo- 
gist, Messrs, Thomason, Mr. Aspley Pellat, and others, are also objects of 
great attraction, and will reward the trouble of a careful inspection. 

Although pearls are considered by the lapidary to stand next in com- 
mercial importance to diamonds, their relative value as ornaments fer 
the person is regarded by many as far inferior to that of the ruby, the 
emerald, or the sapphire. However this may be, I propose to accord to 
them the preference that is claimed for them. One thing at least is in 
their fayour—they are unsusceptible of any improyement by art; we 
are constrained to leave them as we find them, with all their defects 
upon their heads. Pearls of the finest quality are those which are per- 
fectly round, and which are thus fitted for necklaces, bracelets, jewels 
for the hair, and rings, The pear shape is, however, not regarded as an 
imperfection, because of its susceptibility of being converted into pendants 
for the ear, solitaires, Sevignés, and ferronnitres, Their colour should be 
milk white, and not of a dull lifeless hue. They should be free from 
stains, specks, or roughness. If dark and misshapen, they become 
wholly unsuited for ommaments for the person; and if the holes drilled 
through them, for the purpose of stringing them together, be too wide, 
their mercantile value is materially impaired. The largest known pearl 
in the world will be found among the jewels exhibited by Mr. A. J, Hope in 
the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations; and, but for the eccen- 
tricity of its shape—that of a human hand—and the irregularity fof its 
colour, would be of almost priceless value. It is of a size alto- 
gether unique, being two inches in length, and four inches and 
a half in circumference. It weighs 3 ounces, or 118 grains, and wants 
but colour and symmetry of form to be worthy of a King’s ransom. In 
the absence of these indispensable qualifications, it is merely a /usus na- 
ture, better fitted for the museum than the casket. There are several 
other pearls, of a yery remarkable character as natural productions, in 
the same collection, as well as in that exhibited by Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell—some black, some in the forms of afish, and one of a pink 
colour. 

The East India Company include among their jewels two necklaces of 
extraordinary beauty—one comprising 224 and the other 101 large pearls, 
of perfect form and colour. Those, however, who would satisfy them- 
selyes to how much greater advantage pearls appear when tastefully as- 
sociated with diamonds, rubies, or emeralds, will do well to examine in 
detail the exquisite parwnes of this description which are among the jewels 
of the Queen of Spain (the crown and tiara more especially), Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell, Messrs. Garrard, M. Bolin (jeweller tothe Emperor of Russia), 
and Messrs. Froment Meurice. Pearls are valued on the same principle 
as diamonds, viz. by the square of their weight. Two tables have ac- 
cordingly been adopted of the prices of pearls, one for amall pearls, and 
the other for large ones. The wholesale value of a carat of pearls, 150 
to the ounce, is only 2s.; and of an ounce, £15. The value of a carat 
weight of larger pearls ig 83,; of 10 carats, £40; of 20 carats, £160; of 
50 carats, £1000; of 100 carats, £4000; andso on. Their value, com- 
pared with that of diamonds, is as 8%. to 28. The highest price given in 
the trade for any pearl is from 16s, to 20s. per carat, and this only on 
rare occasions. Pearls are liable to damage from water, or from atmo- 
spheric influences. If a lady washes her hands without removing her 
pearls from her fingers, they will sometimes turn either yellow or black. 
They demand more care at the hands of their owners than any other 
description of jewels. 

Of Oriental stones, the sapphire first claims attention. In its purest 
state, its colour is a clear bright indigo blue (the deeper the better) and 
is united with a high degree of translucency. I: is, however, more 
commonly of alighter blue, and cloudy; not unfrequently transparent 
in one part, and spotted and streaked with a deeper colour in another. 
It is found in various parts of India, but oftener in the streams and 
rivers of Ceylon, end oftenest of allir Pegu, where it o:curs in rounded 
and crystallised fragments, seldom exc: in size a hazel nut, al- 
though occasionally considerably larger. One of the finest, if not the 
very finest, sapphire in the world is in the collection of Mr. A. J. Hope. 
It weighs 183 carats, is extremely ric in colour, and without a flaw. 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell exhibit, from the collection of the late Mr. H. 
P. Hope. several magnificent sapphires; among others, » splendid stone 
of octagonal shape, of 118 grains ; another, of the same shape, of 180 
grains; athird, of 654 grains, and an opalescent sapphire, of 70} grains, 
curious but defective. Some seven or eight more, in the same 
case, of smaller weight, but of first-rate quality, will enable the ama- 
teur of this exquisile gem to make himself perfectiy acquainted with its 
character in all its varieties, Sapphires, of from 20 carats "downwards, 
are often in the market, and may be purchased unset at from £30 to £35 
‘The yalue of the sapphire depends more upon its brilliancy and colour 
than on its size. Mr. A. J. Hope exhibits his well-known 
** sapphir meryeilleux,” which is blue by day and amethystine by mght.* 
The asteria, or star stone, is another variety of the sapphire, which 
exhibits the form of a star with six radii, all of which 
sparkle with great vividness, as its position is varied in 


The Oriental ruby, one of the rarest and most esteemed of precious 
stones, is believed to from the sapphire in colour alone, its hard- 
ness, form of and specific gravity being the same. Its 
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ornament in the compartment of M. Bolin, in the Russian Court. The 
yalue of a fine emerald of 4 carats is about £50. This stone requires to 
pe differently set from other gems, in order to display it to the best ad- 
vantage, It should be cut in steps, larger or smaller, according:to:the 
intensity of its colour, One of the largest emeralds ever seen in Eng- 
land was that which decorated on state occasions the turban of 
the Nepaulese ambassador. In Mr. Hope's collection, so frequently 
referred to, there are three large emeralds of remarkable size, one of 
which has been sacrilegiously converted into a vinaigrette, 

‘The precious opal, in its most striking form, is far from common; bat 
there are no tables to enable us to estimate its value, Its colour is 
white or pearl grey, and when interposed between the eye and the light, 
is pale red, or yellow, with a milky translucency. By reflected light it 
is rendered iridescent with emerald “a, golden yellow, flame-red, 
violet, purple, and blue; so blended that it is difficult to fix with the 
eye the exact locality of any one of the colours. When these varieties 
of hue present themselves in small spangles, it is entitled the harlequin 
opal. It sometimes displays only one colour; at others the emerald green, 
and orange yellow: when it assumes the latter it is distinguished as the 
golden opal. It is often full of flaws, which, strange to say, increase 
rather than detract from its beauty. In the collection of Mr, H. P, 
Hope's jewels, displayed by Messrs, Hunt and Roskell, there aré se- 
yeral fine opals from Hungary upwards of an inch long, and 
nearly an inch wide. Some of them display a profusion of pris- 
matic colours. There are eight from Mexico, several of them 
of magical beauty. The opal ought never to be otherwise cut than he- 
mispherically. This stone was held in superstitious reverence by the 
ancients; we read of a Roman senator who preferred death to resigning 
his opal into the hands of the Emperor Nero. It is no part of my pre- 
sent province to notice in this place the interfusion of opals with rubies 
and brilliants ; but the opal pendent and drop set with rubies and_bril- 
liants, exhibited by Messrs. Garrard, must not be overlooked, 

The family of the topazes is a large one: first, there is the Oriental 
topaz, then the yellow, red, blue, and white. The deeper its colour, the 
more valuabie the stone. Thetopazis not held in very great esteem. 
One of upwards of eighty carats weight has been sold for £100. The 
pink is made from the yellow topaz by artificial means. The red topaz 
fetches the highest price, because the most uncommon. There are up- 
wards of a dozen Brazilian and Saxon topazes in Mr. H. P. Hope's 
collection exhibited by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, more than one of 
which are parti-coloured. It contains also some white topazes, familiarly 
known as the mina nova. 

The aqua marine is, as its name implies, of a sea-green colour, and is 
oftenest found in Ceylon and the Brazils; sometimes it is of a greenish 
yellow, a bluish green, and greenish blue. It was formerly a stone of 
considerable value, but has been discovered of late in such quantities 
as to have occasioned a complete glut of it inthe market; some of those 
exhibited by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, are of remarkable size 
and beauty of colour. One is almost as blue as a sapphire, another is 
yellow, and others parti-coloured. One of the finest specimens that is 
known forms the handle of Murat’s sword, and is in the possession of Mr. 
A.J. Hope. The largest aqua-marine in the worldis in the collection 
of her Majesty. It was presented to George IV. by Lord Strangford. 

The garnet has been confounded, improperly, I think, with the car- 
bunele, by the old writers on precious stones. It comes not only from 
India, but from Greenland, Bohemia, and Syria. A century ago it was 
in great request. It is now chiefly used for gentlemen's shirt pins. Gar- 
nets may be worn with mourning. ‘There are several large and fine 
garnets in the Hope collection, some of which are violet-coloured, others 
ruby red, and others parti-coloured. 

The Oriental amethyst unites in colour the blue of the sapphire with 
the red of the ruby. It is, in fact, the colour of the purple grape. The 
best stones are found in Siberia, although the greatest number areim- 
ported from the Brazils. They have long been out of fashion, and are 
new chiefly used in seals and brooches. Mr. H. P. Hope’s collection, ex- 
hibited by Hunt and Roskell,is exceedingly rich in this beautiful but 
esto. gem. The amethyst loses much of its brilliancy by candle- 

ight. 

The peridot, or common crysolite, is of a rich olive green colour, of 
more or less intensity, and is only found in the Levant. It 
is neither very hard nor very brilliant, unless by candlelight, 
when it is always seen to the best advantage. It requires 
to be cut in steps to set it off properly. It is chiefly 
employed in bracelets and Sevignés. There is a fine engraved peridot 
in Mr. Hope's collection, representing Apollo and the lizard in intaglio: 
it is engraved by Calendrilli. This stone was exceedingly scarce a few 
years ago, but, although specimens of a very light hue are plentiful 
enough now, we have rarely met with ene of the proper intensity of 
colour. These stones are affected by the atmosphere, and are sometimes 
rendered dull and almost opaque by the cold and damp. 

The chrysoberyl, or Oriental chrysolite, was in great odour a century 
ago. Shakspeare, intending, of course, to select the most precious gem 
he could think of, makes Othello declare, that, had Desdemona not have 
deceived him, and the world had been one “ perfect chrysolite,” he would 
not have sold her for it. The chrysolite is the only coloured 
stone that shews to the greatest advantage cut brilliant-wise. The 
cymophane emits a luminous white ray, which seems to change its 
position as it receives the light. Ido not remember to have met with 
a single specimen of it in the Crystal Palace. 

The yellow crystal, rock crystal, sardonyx, and chrysophrase, belong 
to thesame class, both in order and translucency. The cat’s eye is 
considered as a sort of crystal enveloping amaranthus. Fine specimens 
of this stone are regarded with superstitions veneration by the Cingalese. 

‘The sard was always selected by the ancients for the purpose of en- 
graying upon them, They may sometimes be obtained very large. The 
chrysophras, which is of a clondy green colour, is a poor stone, of com- 
paratively little value. It is affected both by cold and damp, and is 
chiefly employed for seals and ladies’ brooches, It does not admit of 
being cut in the ordinary way. 

The opaque stones, with a single exception, hardly fall within our 
province, The turquoise is, however, so exquisite a gem, when set with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, or pearls, that we cannot afford to overlook 
it. The finest variety, called turquoise Vieille Roche, is uniform and com- 
pact. The turquoise is much in request among jewellers. Those who 
would see it in perfection must refer to some of the jewels of M. Bolin, 
the jeweller to the Emperor of Russia; and especially to the exquisite 
bracelet recently purchased of that gentleman by Mr. A. J, Hope. The 
turquoise harmonises best with brilliants and pearls. It is easily and 
effectively imitated. 

‘The jargoon used to be considered a species of diamond, but has of 
late years gone wholly out of fashion. In the Hope collection there are 
some very fine specimens. The tourmaline is chiefly remarkable for its 
electrical properties. It usually occurs in black and opaque crystals; its 
colours are green, blue, or pink. By heat or friction it becomes 
electric, and retains the property for many hours. The moonstone is a 
translucent gem ofa bluish white colour. Spheroidi cut, it reflects 
astrong light. It is principally used for ring stones and ear-rings. The 
sun-stone is a rich variety of aventurine. which reflects a bright flame 
colour. It is of a silicious character, and owes its peculiar beauty to the 
arrangement of its particles or scattered specks of mica in ferruginous 
quartz. Messrs. Hunt and Roskell exhibit a sun-stone cameo of a 
monkey’s head, which affords a just notion of the singular character of 
the stone. They have also supplied a fine specimen of the sun-stone. 
But I have far exceeded the space I had prescribed for myself on this 
occasion, and must reserve for a future opportunity my notices on the 
Pada lS Sa for ladies, which forms so very striking a 
feature of the Exhibition: meanwhile I may venture to remark, 
that, whatever ascetics may say to the contrary, no philosopher will 
eety the objects which form so large a portion of the wealth of the 
civi nations of the earth are well calculated to excite that rational 
curiosity which it cannot be unbecoming to gratify. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


“Amonc the numerous and almost infinitely varied kinds of musical in- 
| struments in the Great Exhibition, there are none of modern introduc- 
tion after the pianoforte, that have become so quickly popular, or are 80 
| generally adapted for the amateur as well as professional artist, as the 


instruments the tones of which are produced by vibrating 
‘metal, in contradistinction to strings as in the pianoforte, 


| harp, violin; or tubes, as in the organ, flute, horn, &c. ‘The concertina, 


¢, accordion, musical boxes, &c., are included in 

Jew’s harp is also of the same kind ; and though 
form and sound, we possess in it the prin- 
ciple on which ction of these instruments is founded ; and no 
doubt this mere school-boy’s plaything gave the first idea, which, with 
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the aid of science and’ observation, combined with mechanical ability, 
has led to the production of this distinct and agreeable class of modern 
instruments. A vibrating plate (called also a reed or tongue) is a thin 
narrow strip of metal fastened at one end, while the otheris left free, and 
placed over an aperture (also cut in metal) which is nearly its coun- 
terpart, and in which it is so fitted, that, while it touches nowhere, 
it only allows a certain quantity of air to pass through: the current or 
column of air forces the plate from its position, to which it again returns 
by its own elasticity, and the temporary diminution of the pressure con- 
sequent on the escape of the air; and thus a constant series of vibra- 
tions, causing continuous tone, is excited. We have given this brief 
explanation of the mode of producing the sounds in this class of instru- 
ments, because, in point of construction, they are characterised by some 
superior qualities, which must have considerable influence on their 
general appreciation, such as the length of time they keep in tune, their 
durability, the sweet and melodious quality of the tones, with the power 
of sustaining or prolonging them at pleasure, and their capability of 
being put into very compact forms, as in the concertina, &c. The 
demand for musical instruments of this kind has very much increased 
within the last few years, and the manufacture of them forms no incon- 
siderable part of the industry of many towns and cities on the Con- 
tinent, as well asin London. Thus, an immense number of harmoniums, 
organs, and concertinas are made in Paris, and imported into this 
country ; thousands of accordions are manufactured in Germany, and 
exported to England and all parts of the world; and the fabrication of 
musical boxes of all kinds is a source of employment to a large number 
of persons in Switzerland. 

The concertina, the most elegant and perfect instrument of its kind, 
was patented about twenty years ago by Messrs. Wheatstone. ‘The in- 
yention is due to Professor Wheatstone, by whose scientific labours many 
yaluable and important improvements in the construction of instruments 
with vibrating plates have been effected. Since its first introduction the 
concertina has steadily progressed in public favour; and, perhaps, the 
best proof of the sterling merits of the instrument is the readiness with 
which it has been taken up by professors of ability; and whoever has 
heard such artists as Regondi, Case, Blagrove, &c., perform on it, must 
agree that its invention has been a valuable addition to those musical 
instruments that are more especially adapted for the drawingroom ; its 
lightness aud portability are also greatly in its favour. 

Messrs. Wheatstone (Class 10, No. 526) exhibit a number of concer- 
tinas of every description—treble, baritone, tenor, bass, and double; and 
one also dissected, to show the construction of the interior, which 
fully displays the care and finish for which their instruments are 
well known: and it may be as well to explain, that it is owing 
to the superior workmanship in the making and fitting the 
tongues, and the construction of the bellows, that the English concertinas 
surpass, in beauty of tone and durability, those made on the Continent. 
The folding harmonium, also by Messrs. Wheatstone, is exceedingly 
ingenious, and will be highly appreciated by travellers. It has five 
octaves, and is excellent in tone and quality; and, though standing suffi- 
ciently high for a person to sit to, can, by a well arranged division of 
the keys, and some yery cleverly contrived machinery, be made to close 
up, and occupy aspace not much larger than a good-sized tea-caddy. 

Mr. Chidley (No 544) exhibits some concertinas in highly ornamented 
cases, and Mr. Case (No. 545) some excellent instruments. 

The display of harmoniums is more limited than we should have an- 
ticipated, considering the increasing popularity of these instruments. 
M. Alexandre and Son, of Paris, exhibits, in the French department, a 
very fine one, made for Thalberg, with their patent percussion me- 
chanism, considered to be a great improvement, as it affords superior 
facilities for execution by the promptness with which the tone is pro- 
duced. We have, also, an oryue de voyage, by M. Miiller (No. 1365). 
Though a portable instrument, it does not approach, in completeness of 
mechanical arrangement and compactness, the one exhibited in the 
English department by Messrs. Wheatstone. There are also harmoniums 
by Debain and Alexandre, both of Paris, exhibited in the English depart- 
ment; but, as they are evidently out of place there, being imported, and 
not the manufacture of this country, we cannot notice them, as we 
conceive the exhibition by English agents or importers of articles 
stated to be obtained only of them, but of foreign manufacture, to be 
quite opposed to the spirit and intention of the present Exhibition, 
which is professedly to show the comparative merits of each nation of 
the world in their several productions. There are a number of accor- 
dions from Austria, Prussia, and other parts of Germany, some display- 
ing novelties of constructicn. One, in the Austrian gallery (No. 164), 
by Steinkellner, Vienna, is in the form of a guitar, with two octaves of 

keys, arranged the same asin a pianoforte. There are also some con- 
certinas from Vienna; they are, hewever, far inferior to the English. 
In the Swiss department will be observed some highly-finished musical 
boxes from Geneva, some on a larger scale than has been before at- 
tempted, being much more powerful, and playing a greater number of 
tunes. One, by Gay and Lusprin, Geneva (No. 83), imitates a military 
band, and is a splendid specimen of the kind. 

The show of brass wind instruments in the French department is ex- 
ceedingly good, and the great number and variety exhibited would 
seem to indicate the penchant of our Gallic neighbours for anything 
of a military character, even to the manufacture of drums and trumpets. 
First and foremost,amongst the foreign exhibitors,is M.'Adolphe Sax, of 
Paris (No, 1726), well known in England and on the Continent as the 
inventor and manufacturer of the Sax horns, so beautifully played by 
the Messrs, Distin, M. Sax has succeeded in giving to his horn a soft, 
full, clear, and musical quality of tone, which was before considered. 
almost unattainable on that instrument ; and, from being searcely ever 
heard but in an orchestra or a military band, has,in the hands of the 
Messrs, Distin, became an agreeable variety in the concert-room. The 
instruments exhibited by M. Sax in the Nave, from the Sax horns aad 
cornet-A-pistons to the immense trombones, are characterised by the 
greatest beauty and finish, as well as elegance of form. The kettle and 
side-drums are also fine specimens of those instruments. Leaving the 
Nave, and returning to the French Musical Department, M. Besson (No. 
424) exhibits almost every species of brass wind instruments, of excel- 
lent make and construction: among them are two cornet-i-pistons of the 
most costly description and finest workmanship ; one is of solid silver, 
and the other silver gilt. MM. Gauchot and Co. (844) exhibit a large 
collection of instruments of excellent make; and M. A, Courtais, sen. 
(180), wind instruments, with his patent curvilinear piston to replace into 
rectangular pistons, the workmanship of which is very good. 

The other exhibitors, of whom we can only give the names, are M. A. 
Courtais (1163), M. Labaye (556), and M. Roth (933). Austria, after 
France, exhibits the greatest number of brass wind instruments; many 
of them are exceedingly good. They are principally from Vienna and 
Prague. 

Baten; Prussia, Bavaria, and the Zollverein likewise contribute a 
number of brass wind instruments, but they do not call for any special 
notice, as they certainly are behind the French and English in the con- 
struction and finish of their instruments. u Des 

In the English department (Class 10), the display of brass wind in- 
struments is not yery extensive ; but in one or two instances it makes up 
in quality what it lacks in quantity. M. Kohler (540), well known in 
England and India as being one of our largest and first manufacturers 
of these instruments, contributes specimens of his patent valved wind 
instruments. They are distinguished by the highest character of work- 
manship, correctness of model, and elegance of form. The patent 
yalves are an improvement on the old sort of valves, as, by diminishing 
the number of acute angles, less obstruction is offered to the passage of 
the wind, consequently producing a richer, clearer, and more even tone, 
and giving greater certainty and regularity to the notes, as well as offer- 
ing considerable facilities for execution, by lessening the difficulty and 
exertion in producing them. M. Kohler has also introduced a spiral 
spring, in place of the watch spring, which was so very liable to break 
and get out of order. = 

Mesars. Pace and Sons (517) exhibit cornopeans and trumpets with 


of 


Sax. M. At Knoche, of Munich (No. 100), exhibits a 
pair of mechanical kettle-drums, which can be altered in pitch 
either the hand or feet, and with much greater ease and 


ordinary method. They huye been used in 
the Royal orchestra at Munich for the last ten years. This certainly 
seems to be an improvement; the only objection appears to be in the 
greater weight in consequence of the iron framing, and the increased 
cost. ; 

M. Rexer, of Stuttgard, Wirtemburg (25), also exhibits drums, to 
tune mechanically with screws. os 

In our next we shall notice the flutes, of which there are a great va- 
riety, with the improvements introduced by Boehm; and the violins, of 
which there are some fine g; 
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POWER-LOOMS. 


Mx. Harrison, of Black- 
burn, not only exhibits 
two modern looms, for 
light and heavy goods 
respectively, but also 
adds much interest to 
this part of the Exhibi- 
tion, by placing, side by 
side with his improved 
machines, an old loom 
made about half a cen- 
tury since, at Abbey 
Mill, Paisley, and which 
is very similar to the 
power-looms at first 
worked in that district, 
in 1796, by Mr. Robert 
Miller, of Milton Prof- 
field, near Dumbarton. 
This old contrivance 
was considered a won- 
der at the time of its 
introduction, although 
only capable of running 
siwty picks or throws off 
of the shuttle per mi- 
nute, with advantage, 
besides requiring the 
constant attendance of 
one person. The new 
Jooms may be driven at 
the rate of 220 picks 
per minute, and are now 
working at that speed 
both in the Exhibition 
and also at the mills in 
the manufacturing dis- 
tricta, 

By the application of 
several improved mo- 
tions, one person is en- 
abled to attend to two, 
and in some cases three, 
looms at once. These 
motions are respectively 
known as the “ weft 


protector,” the “temple,” the 
“loose reed and break ;” the first two of which motions have been pa- John Sellers, of Burnley. 


ae 
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HARRISON'S IMPROVED POWER-LOOM. 


with the setting or 
handle of the loom ; and 
whenever the weft 
thread breaks, or is 
absent from its place, 
the machine is imme- 
diately stopped by 
means of either of the 
above-mentioned 
breaks: it would other- 
wise go on weaving with- 
out weft, which would, 
of course, leave a part 
of the cloth unfinished, 
and thus the piece 
would be entirely da- 
maged, This motion, 
therefore, dispenses with 
the very great care and 
watchfulness hitherto 
required on the part of 
the operator, and en- 
ables him to produce 
more cloth in a given 
time, thus benefiting 
both his employers and 
himself. The ‘ temple” 
is a long semi-cylindri- 
cal box or trough, into 
which is fitted a roller, 
eut or fluted to nearly 
one-third of its length 
at each end, so as to 
give it the appearance 
of a file. The use of this 
roller, which rotates on 
the trough, is to keep 
the fabric at one uni- 
form width throughout 
the piece, and the sides 
free from perforations 
and rents, thus giving 
the whole a more 
finished appearancethan 
usual, 


In the old loom, al- 
ready referred to, is also 
a temple, but it requires 


“ positive taking-up motion,” the reed and break by Mr. Bullough, and the fast reed and break by Mr, the aid of the operator to moye it: thus his utmost attention is needed, 
without which it might continue to move with the fabric until it 


tented by Messrs. Kenworthy and Bullough, of Blackburn; the loose The weft motion is a very simple and beautiful contrivance, consist- would be ‘of no use at ‘all; moreover, it perforates, and very often 


WARMING APPARATUS, WITH PRISMATIC TUBES.—BY FONDET. 


tears the sides! of the 
cloth. 

The “ taking-up” mo- 
tion is introduced for 
the purpose of ensuring 
uniformity of thickness 
throughout the piece, 
and regulates the num- 
ber of threads of weft 
in a given space, by the 
application of a small 
wheel containing a cer- 
tain number of teeth or 
cogs, acting in con- 
nexion with three other 
amall wheels and the 
cloth beam, which lat- 
ter at one and the same 
time folds up the cloth 
and moves it so as to 
ensure the desired 
thickness throughout; 
whereas, without its use, 
the fabric may present 
different thicknesses 
throughout, 

The loose reed and 
break of Mr. Bullough 
ig the most suitable for 
light fabrics, and the 
fast reed and break of 
Mr, Sellers for heavy 
goods. Whenever the 
shuttle fails in traversing 
the sley from one end 
to the other, a great de- 
struction of threads is 
almost certain to take 
place in the ordinary 
looms; but in those to 
which Mr. Bullough’s 
invention is attached 
the loose reed falls out 
at its place, and gives 
way to the shuttle, so 
that no derangement or 
breakage of the warp 
can take place. 

The above-named are 
the leading movements 
of the power-loom of 
the present day; but 
there are many other 
motions which are but 
little less effective to the 
complete and perfect 
working of the whole, 

the old loom, which 

on (the right- 
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MODEL OF A SfEaM-ENGINE.—BY HICKS, OF BOLTON. 


WARMING APPARATUS, WITH CURVILINEAR TUBES.—BY FONDET, 


proved looms, not more 
than one-third the 
amount of cloth can be 
produced as compared 
with the workings of 
the new looms, although 
twice the amount of la- 
bour is required to pro- 
duce the same quantity 
in a given time, 

We understand that 
an experienced opera- 
tive will produce 26 
pieces, 29 inches wide 
and 29 yards long, of 
printing cloth of eleven 
picks per quarter inch, 
from two looms in a fac- 
tory working sixty hours 
per week. 

The weaving of each 
piece costs 5d. The 
same person, if set to 
work at one of the old 
looms, could only pro-~ 
duce four similar pieces, 
each of which would 
cost 28. 9d. for weaving 
alone; thus an im- 
mense saving is effected 
by the new looms for 
weaving alone. With 
such facts before them, 
our readers will not be 
greatly at a loss to ac- 
count for our vast su- 
periority over all other 
nations of the globe iu 
the production of every 
description of cotton 
fabrics. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


RANSOME AND MAY’S CANE-TOP CUTTER. 


This machine is one of a number of valuable implements introduced 
by this eminent firm into the West Indies. 


RANSOME AND MAY’S CANE-TOP CUTTER, 


It is used for cutting cane-tops for cattle, and isin high repute there. 
It. has two knives, and cuts the eane into lengths of half an inch. It 
can be worked by one or two persons, and is constructed in the simplest 
possible manner, requiring no particular skill on the part of those who 
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GARRETT'’S PATENT HORSE HOE. 


regulated, was the invention of Mr. Clyburn, of the Uley works. The 
operation is performed with great ease, and the regularity and paral- 
lelism of the frame-work as it is raised or lowered is quite perfect. Our 
Engraving of this machine is as constructed by Messrs. Burrett and 
Exall, of Reading. 


GARRETI’S PATENT HORSE HOE. 

‘This implement is calculated to work an important improvement in 
field caltivation, as by it¢ use corn of all kinds, drilled in rows of not less 
than 7 inches apart, may be hoed in a superior manner at a cost not ex- 
ceeding sixpence per acre. It is adapted to all the prevailing methods 
of drill culture, either for cleansing crops drilled on the surface or on 
ridges, the axeltree of the wheels being moveable at both ends, to suit 
the varied intervals between the rows of plants; and as each cutting hoe 
works on a lever, independently of the others, the weeds are effectually 
destroyed, however uneven the surface of the ground, the hoes being kept 
a uniform depth by means of regulating keys. The steerage forms a 
valuable feature of the implement, as the hoes may thereby be guided 


COLMAN’S DRAG HARROW AND SCARIFIER. 


use it. Itis made entirely of metal, to avoid the inconvenience and 
damage which occur to machines constructed of timber. 


LORD DUCIE’S CULTIVATOR. 

The introduction of this implement was a great boon to agriculturists, 
it enabling them to adopt a much higher state of cultivation at the same 
cost, as its strength and excellent action render it nearly equal toa 
second ploughing, while the labour attending it is not more than one- 


LORD DUCIE'S CULTIVATOR, 


third. Itis in this peculiarity that it differs from the machines of a 
similar deseription that preceded it: they all partook too much of the 
mere harrow character, and had no claims such as Lord Ducie’s has to be 
calleda cultivator. ‘Their action was almost entirely confined to scratch- 
ing on the surface, while the Uley implement disintegrates the soil to a 
considerable depth, and does actually in a short time, if constantly and 
properly used, quite change the charaeter of the tilth. The mode in 
which it is raised out of the ground, and the plan by which its depth is 


with the greatest precision, perfectly hoeing the intervals without injury 
to the corn or plants. As much as from 10 to 15 acres per day may be 
hoed with one horse, aman, anda boy. The horse hoe offers particular 
advantage ever hand hoeing, besides saving of expense, as the work may 
be performed at the proper time ; and as the hoes penetrate a greater 
depth, fresh life and vigour are given to growing plants, by stirring the 
mould around them. 


COLMAN’S DRAG HARROW AND SCARIFIER. 

This is a modification of the Ducie Cultivator, and ia an excellent im- 
plement as a drag harrow and scarifier, eradicating all weeds and rub- 
bish from the foulest land: it is also efficient for opening, raising, and 
pulverising the soil; and with different blades fitted to the tines,it makes 
an excellent skim, to take off couch, &c. 

The principal novelty is in the frame at the top being suspended 


about six inches above the lower one, parallel with which, by means of 2 
lever, it is moved backwards and forwards: this motion regulates the 
depth of the tines in the soil, without having to lift the frame of 
the machine, which remains always at the same height from the 
ground, 

It is the invention of Mr. R. Colman, of Chelmsford, Essex, by whom 
they are manufactured. 


BADDELEY’S FARMER’S FIRE-ENGINE. 


The frequent occurrence of fires in the agricultural districts has led 
Mr, Baddeley (whose name is well known in connexion with a variety of 
matters connected with the means of extinguishing and escaping from 
fires) to design a cheap and efficient engine adapted to the requirements 
of the farmer. It is exceedingly portable, as one man may move it from 
place to place. All the working parts are constructed to bear the rough- 
est usage if may meet with on a farm, and any farm labourer may be 
taught in a few minutes how to use it. The valves are of metal, and not 
liable to derangement; but, should any obstruction eceur, it can be re- 


wares 
BADDELEY’S FARMER’S FIRE-ENGINE. 


moved instantly without disturbing any of the working parts of the en- 
gine. The branch-pipe is furnished with a spreader, by means of 
which the water can be made to act over a large surface, which is spe- 
cially important in the event of fire in corn or hay-ricks, or weather- 
boarded buildings, &. Worked by three men, the engine will throw a 
jet of water between 50 and 60 feet in height, and, from the great rapi- 
dity with which it can be brought up and set to work, it will be found 
more efficient in arresting the progress of the fire, than one ef more 
powerful character at an advanced stage of the conflagration. Not the 
least part of the advantage to be derived from the machine, is the fact, 
that it will be equally useful as a liquid manure forcing-pump, and for a 
variety of agricultural purposes, as for the special object of extin- 
guishing flame. They are constructed for the inventor, by Mr. Mere- 
wether, of Long-acre, which is a guarantee for their excellent werkman- 
ship and general efficiency. 


BARRETT, EXALL, AND ANDREWS’ GORSE-BRUISER.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


GARBETY’S IMPROVED THRASHING-MACHINE,—SECTION.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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BARRETT, EXALL, AND ANDREWS’ GORSE BRUISER. 

‘The introduction of gorse as food for cattle is every day gaining 
ground, here are times and sitnations when gorse is a most valuable 
article to cattle-feeders, its nutritious qualities being of the highest 
class. Various noblemen and gentlemen have used it with advantage, 
and made a variety of experiments, alwaye with satisfactory results, 
more especially with milch cows and sheep. 

The great obstacle in the way of general introduction is the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of the hard points or prickles in which the nutritive 
juices of the plant are contained, Until these are entirely destroyed, no 
animal can swallow it ; though, when they are destroyed, any horse, 
cow, or other herbivorous animal will eat it with avidity, and prefer it 
to any other food, even though the animal may have never tasted it 
before. 

The old practice was to subject the gorse to the action of heavy 
edge-stones (as in a cider mill), until the introduction of a proper 
machine by Mesers. Barrett, Exall, and Andrews. This machine both 
cuta and bruises the gorse, and delivers it for use as soft and much like 
long moss, in which case, of course, any animal can eat it without in- 
convenience, 


GARRETI’'S IMPROVED, THRESHING MACHINE. 
As comparatively few persons are aware of the actual construction of 
the threshing machine, we have thought it would be better to engrave 
Mr. Garrett's engine in section, so that the principle of its action, as well 
as the detail of its working, may be more easily understood, 

Threshing by machinery is now the ordinary practice all over Eng- 
land; every large farmer has one of his own, and the smaller holders 
hire one for the time of persons who keep them for that purpose, The 
threshing machine was originally invented in Scotland, by Andrew 
Muckle, and was used there for a considerable period previous to its in- 
troduction into England. 

The Scotch machines were, and are, altogether of a much clumsier 
and heayier description than the English, who have much improved 
upon the invention of Muckle. ‘The Scotch generally retain the original 
principle, which consisted in holding the straw firmly between two 
rollers, while the corn was beaten or scutched out by a series of bars, 
fixed transversely upon a drum, revolving with considerable velocity 
parallel with the feeding rollers, the concave or breasting part having 
little to do with the actual thrashing of the corn. In the English 
machines, the concave is made to play the most important part, the 
straw being fed directly between the 
drum and the concave, without the 
use of rollers, and in its passage 
through it is rubbed out, instead of 
being beaten out, as in the Scotch 
manner. The great objection to 
threshing by either of these machines 
has been the damage done to the 
straw by the action of the beaters, 
it being for some purposes, such as 
thatching, quite spoiled. To obvyi- 
ate this difficulty, Messrs. Garrett, of 
Leiston Works, Saxmundham, Suf- 
olk, have succeeded in bringing into 
general use the one called a * bolting 
machine.” In this, the straw, in- 
stead of beiug fed in endways, as 
in all the old machines, is admitted 
lengthways, and, in consequence, is 
not bent or broken in the least by 
passing through. We are not quite 
sure whether the Messrs. Garrett 
were the original inventors of the 
bolting machine; but, certainly, 
they deserve the credit of having 
brought it into general use. The 
latest improvements added to their 
machine, as shown in our engraving, 
are, 1st, the improved form of the 
breasting or concave, and the man- 
ner of adjusting the same to the 
drum ; 2nd, a straw shaker, which 
receives the straw after it has passed 
through the machine, and clears it 
of all loose kernels that may be 
amongst it; 3rd, a vibrating screen 
for separating the loose ears, short 
straws, caving, &c., from amongst 
the corn and light chaff, the latter 
being driven off by a blast-fan while 
the corn is passing over the sereen. 
After the corn has passed the vari- 
ous processes above described, it will 
be found free from all chaff and 
rubbish, and, once passing through 
a dressing machine, it will be fit for 
the market. 


SIDEBOARD, BY WILKINSON. 
This sideboard, in walnut-tree 
wood and pollard oak, isremarkable 


for its good taste in the design, and 


simplicity in the ornamentation. It 


SIDEBOARD. BY WILKINSON, 


is not often we meet with a work so 
unexceptionably well finished, with 
so little attempt at meretricious 
display. 


CHEMISTRY, 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


Tne thousand apologies to the presiding genius of the Crystal Palace, 
whoever she be, for our great neglect in having omitted to discuss the 
chemical properties of her temple's lucid walls, 

Gold was described in our last paper; and so, according to all re- 
ceived notions of chemical order—notions which, perhaps, should not be 
lightly set aside, silver, the precious twin-sister of gold, ought to come 
next. Impressed with this opinion, our ideas went wandering into those 
up-stair regions of the Glass Palace, where shine in such ostentatious 
splendour the elegant products of the silver-working artizans. But 
suddenly a thought occurred, that glass should be our theme; accordingly, 
it is on glass we proceed to write. 

Glass has become very common now—applied to purposes of such 
variety, that pages would not enumerate them all. Sparkling on our 
door knobs, adorning our coalscuttles, furnishing vases, goblets, mirrors, 
chandeliers ; preserving sound and in good order liquids of almost every 
kind—from black draughts to champagne—from aqua-fortis to pump 
water. Ground into lenses, it reveals to us by the telescope the sublime 
immensities of the heavens; or by the microscope makes known to us 
the no less sublime revelations of minute created forms. Extended into 
threads and woven into cloth, it rivals the most gorgeous fabries of silk. 
Drawn into wire, it furnishes the best chronometer springs. Cast into 
pipes, it bids fair to rival, for common purposes, earthenware, iron, and 
Jead ; and, not content with glazing our window-frames, it threatens 
hereafter to usurp the functions of bricks, slates, and tiles. 

Common though glass be now, there was a time when any one single 
vase, taken almost at random from the glass treasures of the Crystal 
Palace, would have rivalled in value the Koh-i-Noor. The Emperor 
‘Nero gave for two cups with handles 6000 sestertii, a sum nearly equal 
to £50,000 of our money ; nor let the reader imagine this large sum to 
be in consideration of the size of the vessels, for we are told they were 
very small. 

Some people will have it that glass is spoken of in the book of Job, 
ch. xxxvii., y. 18, but it seems more probable that allusion is there 
made to some other transparent substance. Probably the first authentic 
mention of glass exists in the writings of Aristotle, who proposed for 
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this vase was imagined to have been made of porcelain, but it is now 
Well determined to have been composed of deep blue glass. ‘The che- 
mical difference, however, between glass and porcelain is in reality very 


slight ; hence we need not marvel at the fact that Mr. Wedgewood, the 
celebrated porcelain manufacturer, produced an admirable fac simile 
of this vase in his own material. 

Glass for the purpose of making windows was first mentioned by St. 
Jerome, about 422; and a century later, we are informed by Paulus Si- 
Jentiarus, it was employed in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

Some will haye it, that glass was made in our own island by the 
Druids long before the Roman invasion, but the assertion is very doubtful. 

The first authentic mention of the use of window glass in Britain re- 
fers to the year 674, when, according to the venerable Bede, the Abbot 
Benedict sent for artists from beyond the seas to glaze the windows of 
the church and monastery of Waremouth,in Durham. ‘The houses of 
the common people, however, were not furnished with glazed windows 
until the 13th and 14th centuries. 

The following entry occursin the minutes of a survey of Alnwick 
Castle, made in the year 1567:—* And because throwe extream windes 
the glasses of the windowes of this and other my lords castels and houses 
here in the country doth decay and waiste, yt were good the whole 
leightes of everie windowe at the departure of his lordshippe from 
lyinge at anie of his sade castels and houses, and dowring the time of 
his lordshippes absence or others lyinge in them were taken doune and 
lade up in safetie; and at sooch tyme as ether his lordzhippe or anie 
other sholde lye at anie of the sade places the same might then be sette 
uppe for newe with smale charges to his lordshippe; whereas now the 
decaye thereof shall be verie costlie, and chargeable to be repayred.” 

For the history of glass this short sketch shall suffice; let us now 
direct our attention to its chemistry. Glass may be defined chemically 
to be a compound, transparent, uncrystallized siliceous salt. Yes, a salt 
is glass; and if, reader, this expression startles you, your eurprise is 
not likely to be diminished when you are told that not only is glass a 
salt, but so are bricks and tiles. In short, the substance which con- 
stitutes flint, and rock crystal, and glass-making sand, is what the elder 
chemists called silex, or silica, but what we better informed people of 
modern times call silicic acid. 

Now, silicic acid unites with potash, soda, lime, the oxide of many common 
Metals, particularly of iron and lead, the results of which combinations 
a 80 Many corresponding salts, called silicates ; and these silicates are 
glass. 

Silicic acid, unlike most other acids, combines or appears to combine 
(and the whole atomic theory is involved in the alternative) with bases 
in any desired proportion. These combinations are endowed with certain 
qualities in common: for example, they are all more or less trans- 
parent; they are all more or less fusible; and, instead of passing at 
once from the liquid to the solid state, as is the case with most other 
salts, they assume the intermediate condition of tenacious paste, capable 


employing an excess 01 
silicic acid or powdered flint, 
in water, and which would be evidently unfit for all common purposes to 


which glass is applied. Indeed, however strange it may sound to those 
not chemically informed to be told that the glass of a -frame, or 
tnirror, or vase is capable in 38,18 a 
fact. To accomplish this feat, nothing more > the 


sand, ten of carbonate of potash, and one part of charcoal be melted to- 
gether, a variety of soluble glass results, which, although soluble in hot 
water, is perfectly insoluble in cold. Used as a substitute for starch it is 
not affected by ai ic dampness, and renders the fabrics which it 
has been employed to stiffen totally incapable of taking fire. Whether 
this compound present any special difficulties of manipulation, we are 
not practical laundress enough to determine. At any rate, its exceed- 
ingly valuable qualities should not be lightly forgotten. 

e varieties of glass used in the arts are exceedingly numerous, and 
are distinguished by marked chemical characteristics. As great pre- 
cision in classification is not so much our object in writing these papers 
as an attempt to sketch broad outlines of the subjects which come within 
our sphere, it will suffice for the present to divide glass into coloured and 
colourless, The latter we may consider as the basis of the former, just 
as water may be regarded as the basis of numerous coloured solutions. 

Many persons will have, doubtless, remarked the frequent use made by 
our neighbours, the French, of the term crystal as applied to certain 
kinds of glass, which are employed forthe purpose of making goblets, vases, 
cut ornaments, and, in short, all objects where pure colourless transpa- 
rency is required. This designation, crystal, corresponds to the English 
expression, /lint glass ; an expression so far wrong,that the peculiarity of 
such glass depends, not upon flint, butfupon owide of, or red lead, a ma~- 
terial which, when added to silicate of potash or soda, renders the glass 
more purely transparent, refrangible, and, at the same time, softer than 
it would otherwise be. 4 

The art of making coloured glass is now brought to great perfection 
in England and France, as well as Bohemia, and involves some of the 
most delicate appreciations of chemical science. We will rapidly an- 
nounce some of the chief substances employed in communicating the 
various tints. First, then, the exquisite ruby red, now so great a fa- 


yourite for our ornamental vases, is communicated by. portions of 
oxide of gold, while other qualities of red are communicated by oxide 
of iron and copper. The dead, opaque, or milk-white hue which we 


find imparted to some glass forms, almost assimilating them in appear- 
ance to porcelain, is communicated either by an oxide; of arsenic or tin ; 
shades of purple are given by manganese ; and the opalescent yellow, 
go much admired, by an oxide of uranium. Most of these substances 
are exceedingly valuable, and their employment so generally is only 
rendered practicable by having recourse to the process termed by glass- 
makers flushing, namely, dipping a solid bead of white glass into a fused 
mass of coloured glass; then, blowing the former into a bubble, the 
latter coats it to a very thin extent. The operation of flushing 
may be compared to the veneering of one wood on another, and gives 
an almost infinite power of colour-ornamentation to the glass artist. 
‘Thus, by grinding off the outside coating of coloured glass in definite 
shapes, we have the white glass foundation showing through, and by 
dipping the white glass foundation into two or more consecutive baths 
of different coloured glasses, and carrying the grinding operation to 
various depths, an almost boundless variety of ornamentation may be 
commanded. 

The art of employing coloured glass for the construction of Gothic 
ornamented windows is of tolerably ancient date. Probably the origin 
of this art must be attributed to the Romans of the Eastern empire, and 
probably they communicated it to the ecclesiastics of northern and west- 
erm Europe. At various periods, the art of pictorial glass illumination 
has undergone changes of style and mode of execution, giving rise to 
various distinctive schools of art, on which it is not our province to 
touch. One remark, however, applies to all ancient windows of coloured 
glass; and it is this:—Although in power of grouping, drawing, and 
form, modern coloured glass windows haye excelled their prototypes, 
the latter are pre-eminently superior in general harmony of colouring 
and tone. This fact is the more to be wondered at, seeing that chemistry 
and mechanism have largely added to the resources of the modern glass 
maker. For instance, the coloured glass-maker of the middle ages was 
unacquainted with the magnificent ruby red produced by gold; and in 
those days the surface of glass, of whatever colour, was devoid of that 
smooth polish which we, at this period, invariably find. On this point, a 
celebrated modern glass-maker asserts that itis chiefly to the latter cause, 
the exceeding smoothness of surface, that the artistic inferiority of modern 
coloured glass windows is chiefly owing; and his remark is so far con- 
sonant with analogy, that we know the impossibility of executing a 
‘water-coloured drawing characterised by any high degree of excellence 
on a smooth-surfaced paper: on the contrary, as the power and ambition 
of water-colour painters expand, so do they employ papers more and 
more rough. 

‘Whatever may be the ultimate form into which it is designed to 
fashion glass, there are only two general methods of elaborating it into 
shapes: the first is by the process of casting; the second, by that of blow- 
ing. What is termed commercially plate-glass, is the result of casting 
and polishing—processes that we will presently describe. Plate-glass is 
used for the better sort of mirrors, and windows of large and expensive 
houses ; but, beyond these purposes, its uses are circumscribed. The 
non-chemical reader will, perhaps, marvel to be told that the glass of 
ordinary windows, although flat, is not plate-glass; neither is the glass 
employed in the construction of the Crystal Palace; both these are 
blown or bubble glasses, though resulting from two separate processes of 
manipulation. First, we will describe the process of making window- 
giass, then the glass of the Crystal Palace. As a serviceable association 
of ideas is most useful in conveying information, we will not hesitate to 
avail ourselves of its aid. Has the reader never seen a glazier’s man 
walking through the streets with a collection of awkward semi-circular 
pieces of glass on his back, each piece furnished with a thick lump, tech- 
nically called a bull’s-eye? Has the observer never asked himself the 
question why, seeing that window-frames were square, glass out of 
which they were to be cut should be made round, or semi-circular, and 
still further deteriorated by the presence of the useless bull’s-eye ? These 
imperfections (for imperfections they must be called) are an inevitable 
necessity of the method by which window-glass is made. It was origi- 
nally a bubble. The bull’s-eye is the thick part where the bubble was 
attached to the workman’s iron blow-pipe, and the ultimate form of the 
opening of the bubble, on 
J farthest 
from the bull’s-eye. Thus, window-glass is turned out by the workman 
in the form of a circle; and, for convenience of package, it is subse- 
quently cut into two unequal parts. : 

‘The glass employed for the construction of the Industrial Palace is 
called s1 h , although constructed from a bubble, the manu- 
facture is different from that already described. First of all, a round 
bubble being created, the workman by a dexterous swing elongates the 
bubble into a cylinder, which cylinder having both its extremities cut 
off, and being laid open by a longitudinal incision, is allowed, whilst 
yet pasty, to flatten on a hot iron plate, by which means a sheet of 
glass results. 

Plate-glass, such as is used for mirrors, is formed by pouring the 
melted substance on a flat metal table, and rapidly passing over the 
mass a very heavy metallic roller. thus prepared, the plate is rough 
both surfaces, and does not juire the brilliant smoothness of 
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ion of cut-glass. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the le: process of glass manufac- 
ture: much more might be said, for the feubject possesses extraordinary 
interest, but we have already overstepped the limits to which, men-- 
tally, we had desired to restrict our remarks. 


‘proved to be a most valuable improvement in the steam-engine. In the 
‘model of Murdock’s oscillating engine, which we described and illus- 
trated a few weeks back, and a model of which may be seen close to the 
large marine engines of Messrs. James Watt and Company, in the Exhi- 
bition, the <a is clothed externally with wood; and the same pre- 
caution may be observed in one or two other engines exhibited, The 
next improvement effected by Watt was the addition of his condenser. 
His first. ient with a view to improved condensation, was made 
with a met globe immersed in cold water, and connected with the 
bottom of fhe cylinder by means of a pipe furnished with a stop-cock, by 
@ which at proper intervals a regular condensation was effected. 

The great step, however, in the invention of the improved steam-engine 
made by Mr. Watt was the use of steam above the piston, instead of the 
pressure of the atmosphere, which had hitherto been applied. The lower 
end of the cylinder being connected with the boiler, the upper end was 
connected with the condenser, for the purpose of producing the necessary 
vacuum, first on one side of the piston, and then on the other. From 
the improvements and alterations which Mr. Watt effected from time 
to time, he in 1782 produced his double-acting engine, which has been 
extensively used ever since. The same ingenious person tried many 
plans for ing direct rotative engines; but, owing to various diffi- 
culties which ited themselves, he was compelled to abandon them, 
and'then turned his attention to connecting the reciprocatory motion of 
the steam-engine, so useful for pumping, into a circular motion for 
various other to which the power of the steam-engine has since 
been applied. The crank which had been so long in use, unconnected 
with the steam-engine, occurred to his mind ; but a patent for its appli- 
cation to the purposes already mentioned had already been taken out by 
aworkman engaged by a Mr. Wasbrough in the construction of his 
engine, so that Mr. Watt was obliged to resort to some other mode of 
gaining his object, The result was the introduction of the sun and planet- 
wheel motion, which was applied toseveral of Watt’sengines ; but the crank 
being on many accounts preferred, the sun and planet-wheel motion got 
into disuse. ‘Thus we have traced the steam-engine from its origin to 
the time of the illustrious Watt, in whose hands it became almost a per- 
fect machine. The number of persons who have, from time to time, 
made improvements, alterations, and modifications in several parts of 
the steam-engine, is very considerable; and, even within the last few 
years, a variety of new engines in modified forms, many bearing the 
distinguishing characteristic of simplicity about them, have been intro- 
duced to the mechanical world, a large portion of which have found 
their way to the Great Exhibition, 

Before drawing the attention of our readers to the various en- 
gines exhibited, it may be proper to introduce the names of those 
whose machines have been considered worthy of a place in the 
World’s Nair. Commencing, therefore, at the west end of the Ma- 
chinery in Motion department, we first find the familiar name of 
Hick, of Bolton; then, proceeding nearly in the order in which the 
other engines are placed, Edwards, of Birmingham, stands next; then 
follow M'Naught, Simpson and Shipton, of Manchester; J. and G. 
Davies, of Tipton; W. Joyce, of Greenwich ; Lynch and Inglis, of Man- 
chester; W, §. Carrett, of Leeds, whose engine has only lately been in- 
troduced; W. Fairbairn and Sons, of Manchester; Andrew Shanks, 
Hodge, and Co.,of London ; Penn, of Greenwich ; the Butterley Company 3 
Evans, of London; Hawthorns, of [Newcastle and Leith; E. Lloyd, 
Bishop, Pope, and Bessemer, respectively of London; Nasmyth and 
Co, of Patricroft; Maudslays and Field, of Lambeth ; Bryan Donkin 
and Co., of Bermondsey; Clayton, Shuttleworth, and Co., of Lincoln; 
Middleton, of Southwark; Hopkinson and Cope; Manlove and Co.; 
Bunnett and Co., of Deptford ; Barrett, Exall, and Andrews, of Reading; 
W. Cros#kill, of Beverley ; Robinson and Co., of London ; and Collinge 
and Co.,of Lambeth. Thus we find that there are 31 steam-engines 
exhibited, all of which, however, are not employed in communicating 
motion to other machinery. The aggregate powerof all the steam--engines 
exhibited in motion amounts not quite to that of 150 horses; while a 
single locomotive engine is of four or five times the power. The steam to 
work these several machines is generated in the boiler-house, which is 
considerably removed from the Building, being situate nearer to Ken- 
sington Gardens. It was considered quite necessary to take this pre- 
caution, on account of the liability to fire, which, if communicated to the 
valuable articles within the Building, would have caused an irreparable 
loss to many of the contributors. 

We have already given some account of the boiler-house, and the 
particular kind of boilers and furnaces set up within that building ; and 
in No. 479 will be found a view of the boiler-house, previously to that 
part of the Exhibition establishment being completed. We are now, 
through the intelligence and willingness of the superintendent of the 
boiler-house and pipes, enabled to introduce additional interesting par- 
tienlars. In the description we formerly gaye of the building containing 
the boilers, only five boilers were mentioned ; but, owing to several en- 
gines being added to the collection since the opening, on the Ist of May, 
it was found necessary to increase the supply of steam, so that now we 
find altogether eight boilers, the three new ones being furnished by Mr. 
Amnstrong, of Newcastle, who is well known as the inventor of the 
hydraulic crane. The distance from the boiler-house to the Great Ex- 
hibition Building is rather more than 150 feet, and the extreme length 
of the main line of steam-pipes, which are placed in a chamnel con 
structed under \the flooring of the north passage of the Machinery in 
Motion department, is 1000 feet, so that the extent of main supply pipes 
within the Building is equal to 850 feet. Leaving the boiler-house, the 
internal diameter of the pipes is?s inches for a length of 189 feet, then 
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great variety of steam-engines, interspersed with the various manufac- 
turing and other machines occupying a large area at the north-west 
portion of the Building, it may be as well in the first place to call to 
mind as briefly as possible the early history of the steam-engine, in order 
to show by what progressive steps it has arrived at its present almost 
perfect form. The origin of the application of steam as a prime moyer 
is due tothe Marquis of Worcester, who, while incarcerated, in the reign. 
of Charles II., was one day struck forcibly with the power of steam, 
as evidenced in the case of the lid of his tea-kettle being raised up 
with great violence by the action of the steam; and that ingenious no- 
bleman, who, in 1663, published his ‘‘ Century of Inventions,” describes 
his sizty-eighth invention thus :-— This admirable method which I pro- 
pose of raising water by the force of fire has no bounds, if the vessels 
be strong enough, for I have taken a cannon, and haying filled it titree- 
fourths full of water, and shut up its muzzle and touch-hole, and ex- 
posed it to the fire for twenty-four hours, it burst with a great explo- 
sion. Having afterwards discovered a method of fortifying vessels in- 
ternally, and contrived them in such a way that they filled and acted 
alternately, Ihave made the water spout in an uninterrupted stream 
40 feet high; and one vessel of rarified water raised 40 feet of cold 
water. The person who conducted the operation had nothing to do but 
turn two cocks, so that one vessel of water being consumed another be- 
gins to force, and then to fill itself with cold water, and so on in suc- 
cession.” 

‘As in the cage with so many inventors in our own times, 80 with the 
Marquis of Worcester nearly 200 years ago. He was wholly neglected, 
and, no doubt, by many despised, while others would consider him as a 
wizard, and unfit to be loose. The yaluable experiments which this 
extraordinary nobleman had carried out as illustrative of the gigantic 
power of steam were entirely lost to the world for a long period, until, 
towards the end of the century, Captain Savary, well known at the 
time for his scientific acquirements, paid considerable attention to the 
expansive force of steam, and subsequently invented an engine for rais- 
ing water by the power of that elastic fluid, for which he obtained a 

atent. 
x The French are apt to boast of their countryman, Dr. Papin, on ac- 
count of his Digester, as the inventor of the steam-engine, It is quite 
possible, however, that the two philosophers were simultaneously en- 
gaged in their investigations with regard to the properties of steam. 

Savary’s machine consisted of two copper vessels—the one a boiler, 
the other a receiver—which were connected together by a pipe at the 
top, the pipe being furnished with a steam-cock for the admission of the 
steam into the receiver, A second pipe passed from the bottom of the 
receiver to a third pipe placed vertically, and passing from the 
well to the delivering elstern. Two valves were fixed in the well- 
pipe, one just below the entrance of the connecting pipe from 
the receiver, and the other just above it. The contrivance 
was completed by a fourth pipe communicating between the 
well-pipe and the upper part of the receiver: this pipe was also fur- 
nished with a cock, the key of which was connected with the steam- 
cock by means of a handle called a regulator, The boiler being charged 
with water, and a fire made beneath it, the water was made to boil, and 
the steam thus generated passed into the receiver, gradually 
it. When the condensation ceased, the steam passed into the rising- 
pipe, the lower valve remaining closed by its own weight, while 
the apper valve was raised by the pressure of the steam, and 
thus the vertical pipe was warmed. Both cocks being then 
closed, the steam in the receiver returned to water, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the water in the well forced it up through the lower 
valve, and caused it to fill thereceiver. The cock being opened, and the 
steam in the boiler having acquired considerable elasticity, forced its 
way, with great violence, on the surface of the water in the receiver; 
thus pressing down the lower valve, and lifting the upper valve; and 
thus raising the water to the top of the vertical well-pipe, and deliver- 
ing into the reservoir at top. By opening the injection cock, steam in 
the receiver was again condensed, and the action already described re- 
peated. Several engines on this construction were erected, under the 
direction of Savary—especially in Cornwall, where their use for raising 
water from the mines was of great value. 

‘The next improver of the steam-engine was Newcomen—said to have 
been a smith—who, having paid considerable attention to Savary’s en- 
gine, hit upon some important improyements; and in 1705 took out a 
patent for the same, in conjunction with Savary and another. One of 
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6 inches for 383 feet, and, lastly, 4 inches for 428 feet; the last British 
engine supplied from the main being that of Messrs. Hawthorn. 

The branch pipes amount altogether in length to 3600 fect, varying 
from half an inch to two inches in diameter. All the steam-pipes 
throughout are clothed with a thick coating of felt, for two specific ob- 
jects, the one being that of economising steam, and the other that of 
keeping down as much as possible the temperature of the atmosphere, 
which sometimes, notwithstanding the attention which has been paid to 
ventilation, is oppressively hot: the worst part of the whole, however, 
is the nauseous effluvia arising from the soddened felt, which takes place 
when by any mischance there is an overflow of water, which fills up the 
channel to about the level of the pipes. The exhaust pipe from each 
engine runs into a tunnel carried under ground without the boundary 
of the Building: the tunnel is 18 inches wide, and 24 inches high to the 
soflits of the arch; and the steam entering the tunnel from the various 
exhaust pipes is to a very considerable extent condensed, thus leaving 
but little steam, and that in a very attenuated state, to escape from the 
chimney, which stands outside the Building at about mid distance be- 
tween the two extremities of the tunnel. The fuel used for the produc- 
tion of steam is the stone coal, or anthracite, from the South Wales 
field, where there is an almost inexhaustible supply. The consumption 
of anthracite in the eight furnaces daily is found to be about 9960 Ib., 
or 1245 Ib. to each furnace; the cost thereof for the fuel consumed, at 
268. per ton, is equal to £5 a day, or £30 a week. 

In addition to the superintendent of the Boiler-house department, 
there are only three stokers to attend to the furnaces. 

It is a curious and highly interesting fact, that, from the boilers to the 
extreme end of the main steam-pipe, a distance of 1000 feet, there is 
only a diminution in the value of the steam of 4 Ib.; thus, when at the 
boilers it is at 40 Ib., at Hawthorn’s engine, already alluded to, it is 
found to be 36 Ib.; the same difference being observed when the steam 
is either at a higher or lower pressure at the boilers. 

‘We now come to the particular engines contributed by those whose 
names we have already mentioned, and, following the same order in 
which their names are registered, we will proceed to give some particu- 
lara as to each engine in turn: thus, the cotton machinery of 
Messrs. Hibbert, Platt, and Co., of Oldham, of which we this 
week give an illustration, is driven by one of Messrs. Hicks and 
Son’s engines, which is direct-acting, having a vertical cylinder 
of 9 inches diameter, with a stroke of 18 inches, and it is esti- 
mated at six-horse power. The cylinder is chiefly placed below the pe- 
destal, the crank being above the cylinder; and on the crank 
shaft is a large cog-wheel, which works into a smaller wheel of 
the same kind, having 57 cogs; and which wheel is fixed on 
the first or main shaft, from which, by means of pulleys and straps, 
@ second shaft, parallel to the first, is set in motion, and also auxiliary 
shafts running at right angles to the first-named. By the two parallel 
shafts motion is given to six carding machines, a single scutcher and 
Yap machine, an opening and cotton-cleansing machine, a slubbing 
machine of 28 spindles, a second slubbing or intermediate machine of 
54 spindles, a drawing machine, and a grinding machine: while by the 
shaft at right angles, and its accessories, the following machines are put 
in motion; viz. a roving machine of 120 spindles, a weft self-acting mule 
of 402 spindles, a twist self-acting mule of 348 spindles, a doubling 
machine, 2 winding machine, a throstle of 160 spindles, besides four 
power looms; the whole of the above belonging to Mesars. Hibbert, 
Platt, and-Co. There are altogether six drivers and 32 pulleys in the 
above machinery. : 

In addition to the above, Messrs. Hicks’ engine also actuates Crabtree’s 
card-setting machine, one of the prettiest and most interesting contri- 
butions in the Building, which attracts a large number of visitors daily. 
As in all the most perfect machines, so in this, the natural motions of the 
human frame have been strictly copied, thus giving an additional charm 
to its operations. The fine wire of which the card is partly made, is 
drawn out from the reel on which it has been previously wound, cut off 
to the exact lengths required, removed by two artificial fingers placed in 
punctures already made by another elegant contrivance, and finally the 
ends of the wires passed through the tape are turned down at the 
proper angle, thus completing the operation, and placing the wires on 
the tape with a degree of nicety and precision truly astonishing. A 
complete history of this little machine—from the raising the coals from 
the bowels of the earth with which to smelt the ore, to the finished 
card—would form one of the most interesting volumes in connexion 
with machinery that it is possible to conceive. 

On account of the distance of the American department from the 
boiler-house, it was quite impossible to put the machinery of the United 
States in motion within their own boundary. Those, therefore, that 
were required to be shown in action were removed to a space allotted for 
the purpose at the east end of that occupied by Messrs. Hibbert and 
Co. The direct-acting engine of Mr. Edwards is called into requisition 
for the purpose of driving Gwynne’s centrifugal pump, the American 
stone-dresaing machine, the bookbinders’ embossing-machine, the wood- 
planing, tongueing, and grooving machine, by J. P. Woodbury, of Mas- 
sachussetts; and Dick’s iron shearing-machine. Edwards’s engine has 
a7-incheylinder and a 15-inch stroke, and in the first place gives 
motion to Gwynne’s centrifugal pump, which, as this kind of machine 
has created great interest in the Exhibition, we shall briefly describe, 
We have already directed the attention of our friends to Appold’s cen- 
trifugal pump, which continues to attract as much attention as ever. The 
other two pumps on the same principle are those of Bessemer and Gwynne: 
to the latter only we have now to direct attention. Mr. Gwynne calls 
his invention the Direct-acting Balanced Centrifugal Pump. The discs 
of the piston of Mr. Gwynne’s pump are of concave form, the hollow 
parts being placed immediately opposite to each other. An impeller, 
Yadiating from a boss or hollow axis, isj fixed between the two discs, and 
mounted on a shaft, which may either be placed vertically, horizontally, 
or at any given angle that may be required: the narrowest part of the 
impeller is at the outer edge of the piston, increasing gradually in width 
until its edge intersects the inner surface of the opening in the suction 
side of the piston, from which line to its extremity at the boss its edges 
are parallel to each other, and at 
right angles to the axis of the shaft, 
An annular opening is left all round 
the circumference of the discs, the 
, area of which is equal to that of the 

opening for the admission of water 
to the piston through a circular aper- 
ture in one of its sides. The piston 
is enclosed in a case of circular form, 
fixed parallel with the discs; and 
this case may be called the receiver, 
the area of which ought to exceed 
both that of the discharge pipe and 
that of the annular peripheral open- 
ing, so that a continuous flow of 
Water may be ensured: the space 
between the sides of the piston and 
the exterior of the case is equal to 
that of the annular opening. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRONZED GATES.—BY THE COALBROOK DALE COMPANY.—(SEE PAGE 252,) 


CARVED FONT. BY MARGETTS AND EYLES. 


‘The workmanship in this elaborate production, which is in Caen 
stone, is such as leaves us no room for complaint. It is unexcep- 
tionably neat and smooth. The style of the composition, how- 
ever, is of the very thick of medimsyal absurdity, and demands un- 
qualified disapprobation from those who are anxious for the ad- 
vancement of art, and the principles of rational poetry upon 
which art should be founded, 


g 
NYMPH OF LURLEIBERG.—BY ENGELHARD.—(SEE PAGB 252.) GIRL AT THE SPRING.—BY W. F. WOODINGTON. 
THE BOY AND LIZARD. BY STEVENS. Sculpture, in the present sheet. We see it is now the preperty of 
‘We have referred to this pleasing little work in an article upon Lord Colborne, 


JERES 
wr aN. 


BOY AND L!ZAKD.—BY STEVENS. 


STATUETTE—CARTON-PIERRE. BY GROPIUS. GIRL AT THE SPRING. BY W. F. WOODINGTON. 
This is one of the numerous statuettes in carton-pierre exhibited This figure stands in the South Transept. ‘Though by no meuns 
by Gropius, of Berlin. The subject is the Muse Melpomene. perfect, it is graceful in conception, and is fairly executed. 


FONT.—BY MARGETTS, OF OXFORD. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


We enter on the task of considering the contributions of the United 
States more in detail than in our last notice, with very little hope of 
satisfying our sensitive Transatlantic friends. We shall be able to show 
that they have made some extremely valuable contributions to the 
general collection of useful produce and of useful implements; we 
Englishmen, as spectators, students, and eventual purchasers, are per- 
fectly satisfied, but this will not satisfy them, for reasons which 
it will be much more fair and friendly to state than to blink. It 
is unquestionable, that, although the American public took very little 
pains to gather together either the greatest number or the most impor. 
tant articles which really are to be found in the North American Re- 
public, the American press, according to its custom, so bewildered the 
parties about to exhibit with indiscriminating praise, that the greater 
number were filled with most unhappy notions as to the value of the 
Traneatlantic part of the Great Exhibition. 

According to popular opinion, as taught by their newspapers, the 
United States were to carry off the chief glories of the  World’s Fair,” 
The epread of this opinion was not extraordinary, when we consider that 
it was re-cchoed by the journals of every city, every town, every town- 
thip, every village, from Maine to the borders of Mexico, by writers who 
had probably never been out of the bounds of the dominions of the 
United States. Now, as in the United States every one reads the news- 
papers, and many read nothing else, it was Just as natural that the 
people should fancy they were going “to lick old worn-out Europe,” aa 
that our country gentlemen should fancy, as they did, that we English- 
men would having nothing worth exhibiting side by side with Conti- 
nental productions. 

We have a perfect instance of that absurd puffing system of the 
American papers which has so much contributed to place Americans in a 
false position when they first visit Europe, in the extracts from an 
American newspaper circulated in a blue pamphlet, purporting to 
describe “ the Gazelle,” an American carriage. 

‘This carriage stands in the northern compartment of the American 
division : we have already referred to it as constructed entirely of Ameri- 
can wood, polished, unpainted, and varnished. It deserves praise forlight- 
ness and the perfection of the workmanship, especially in the wheels and 
woodwork. But it is extremely ugly, top-heavy, and wanting in those 
graceful curves which are essential to elegance in a morning carriage. 
A square box-shape may be convenient or strong, but it cannot be hand- 
some. Then, again, the seats are too low and the body too shallow for 
the comfort of the passengers; while the arrangement of the fore- 
wheels, which do not lock under, not only renders mounting and dis- 
mounting difficult, but turning a corner positively dangerous, For all 
these reasons, although the Gazelle shows plainly that the work- 
men who made it could manufacture a capital carriage from a 
handsome design, yet, as it stands, it is neither convenient, 
safe, nor handsome for town use by ladies, nor sufficiently strong 
and handy for a sporting carriage in the country, yet the pro- 
prietor expected to receive the “distinguished consideration” of the 
Exhibition visitors, after being told by the Philadelphian Evening Bulletin 
that it is a“ splendid vehicle "— a most exquisite piece of work "—" if 
they do not astonish the eyes of all the world at the Great Exhibition we 
shall be surprised.” * * % “ If Queen Victoria does not fall in love 
with this beautiful specimen of American skill, we shall be astonished, 
It would be just the thing for a téfe-d-téte drive for her and Prince 
Albert in Windsor Park ; and we shall expect to hear that she orders 
from Mr. Watson a carriage large enough to hold the rest of the Royal 
family.” The Pennsylvanian Enquirer informs its readers that “ Mr. 
Watson has completed a splendid vehicle for the World’s Fair, in Lon- 
don, where we are sure it will be regarded as a triumphant specimen of 
Philadelphian taste and skill.” The North American Gazette is not less 
florid in its praise, 

Of course, when Mr. Watson finds few admirers and no purchasers for 
his carriage, after his expectations haye been so much raised by Phila- 
delphian criticism, he feels himself not only disappointed, but aggrieved ; 
and his case is that of scores of American exhibitors, from patchwork 
quilts to pianos, who all came oyer armed with slips of favourable no- 
tices cut out from the pages of their local press, 

‘To add to the severity of the disappointment, severe criticism was in- 
vited on the partof the English press by the unreasonable claim for 
space, which remains barely filled to this hour; and by “ bumptious ” 
boastings, which we never fail to cut down, whether of foreign or of 
British growth. 

The result has been, that, while we were altogether very much 
astonished at the successful display of the British department, the 
Americans were deeply mortified and somewhat angry at the insigni- 
ficant performance of their own magnificent promises. 

On board an American steamer, in which a friend of ours made his 
passage from New York, in March last, every assemblage in the day, at 
dinner, breakfast, luncheon, and supper, brought out bold offers from 
the Statesmen of bets of many dollars, that their country would carry off 
the greatest number of prizes from all the competitors of the World’s 
Fair. And we belieye that, until the opening of the Exhibition, the 
fame confidence prevailed in all American assemblages. Can they 
wonder that we laugh a little, or can they doubt that this laughing will 
do them good ? 

‘This sma)l, imperfect representation of an industry which includes, 
amongst other occupations, the cultivation‘of the greatest staple of our 
commerce—cotton (of which, out of 770,469,000 Ib. imported in 1849, 
more than 75 per cent. came from the United States)—which includes the 
construction of the finest river steamers, and some of the finest merchant 
ships in the world—the industry which has successfully called into 
operation all the arts and sciences needful for conquering and cultivating 
the greatest territory ever peopled by one race—contains at most two or 
three articles of paramount importance. The triumphs of American 
industry may be much better traced in a modern map and a bundle of 
their almanacks for twenty years, than in the miscellaneous museum 
which is distributed over the western end of the Crystal Palace, But, 
if we aN a se at their large promises and small perform- 
ance, they cannot deny that we have given fair 
pp abn ior cry gi play and warm welcome 

For instance, to begin with Agricultural Implements. M*‘Cormack’s 
reaping machine, which was described and illustrated by an Engraving 
in the InLustRaTEp Lonpon News of the 12th ult,, had a fuir trial, or 
rather 4 difficult trial, at the annual gathering at Mechi’s farm on the 
29th ult. It rained in torrents, and mud and wet straw soon clogged 
the other instruments ; but we have the authority, among others, of Mr. 
Fisher Hobbes, the well-known agriculturist, and one of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, who was present, for stating that 
M‘Cormack’s machine performed its work perfectly, and proved itself one 
of the most valuable agricultural inventions of the age, 

Before setting this machine in motion, a path must be cut with reaping- 
hooks, or a cradle-scythe, outside the grain or grass, wide enough for the 
horses to travel in the first round. Four horses, two and two abreast, 
may be used; but it is better to employ a pair a time, with a relay of 
another pair ready. In dry weather, the machine can eut wheat as fast 
as the binders can gather and bind. This inyention has arrived at the 
fortunate period, when the steady emigration of Irish labourers threatens 
to leave our farmers short of hands at every harvest. Even now the 
farmer is obliged, unless he lives on the highway where reapers are con- 
stantly passing, to reap all at once, whether his crops are fit for harvest- 
ing or not; so that some grain is left too long, and a large per-centage 
is lost from over-ripeness, and some is gathered too green. But with 
one of these machines the farmer can cut his corn exactly at the time 
that each field or each part of a field is ripe. In fact, it is not too much 
to say that M‘Cormack’s machine has solved a national difficulty, The 
proprietor will be ready to bear witness that he found no impediments 
trom British jealousy, and that his suecess was hailed with as much en- 
thusiasm as the damp weather would allow, It will be observed that 
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work that, in towns, must be finished with the plane and polished with 
sand-paper. 

The rssteed hay-forks deserve notice for their lightness and finish ; 
andthe same may be said of the garden tools, of all which the wood- 
work is very neat. 

There is a garden plough, fitted with several shares of different dimen- 
sions—one wheel in front, and intended to be pushed before the gar- 
dener, like a Chilian or Maltese plough—that may be useful, especially 
for cutting up turf or commencing a trench. This implement has only 
recently been exhibited. 

There are some winnowing machines, in which merit will be found, 
as may be expected from the ingenuity of a corn-exporting country ; and 
among a recent lot of importations we would draw attention to a 
thrashing-machine, moved by horse power, on the treadmill principle, 
and a smaller machine intended to be worked by a dog. 

Newell’s lock, under the charge of Mr. Hobbs, which has already 
been fully described and delineated, may take the second rank in value 
of the American contributions as a matter of commerce. Tor one per- 
son who will need one of these unpickable locks at 250, there will be a 
hundred who will be glad to purchase one of the reaping machines at 
£25. Nevertheless, the lock is a firet-rate article. 

Howland’s bell telegraph, in the Main Avenue South, a new adap- 
tation of an old idea for superseding the number of bells for the rooms 
of alarge establishment, by a tablet inscribed with the name of the 
servant, as “boots,” ‘chambermaid,” “waiter,” or room, as ‘ bar,” 
“ coffee-room,” “dolphin,” as the case may be, has been, we find, lately 
applied to the large hotel built by the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany at Lincoln, and to the Wellington Hotel in Liverpool. If it suc- 
ceeds at those large establishments, it will soon make its way to our 
hotels and country mansions. On large steam-beats, as a means of com- 
munication between the steersman or “ look out” and the engineer, the 
use of the bell telegraph is obvious. 

Near the bell telegraph is a case of Mr. Frank Palmer's artificial 
legs—a very clever piece of mechanism, which imitates as nearly as pos- 
sible the elasticity of the joints of the toes, ankle, and knee of a living 
limb. Mr. Palmer attends occasionally to exhibit and describe his in- 
vention, and then one of the legs may be seen in use, for it was the 
loss of a limb which directed the attention of the inventor to the imper- 
fection of existing substitutes; for our own part, we must confess, that, 
after watching Mr. Palmer walking across the avenue several times 
very narrowly, we were unable to distinguish between the real and arti- 
ficial limb, although the wearer is a remarkably tall, stout man, and has 
suffered amputation above the knee. 

Furniture-—A bedstead is exhibited by Betjeremann, ef St. John- 
street, Clerkenwell, not for beauty of form, but for a patent mode of 
junction between the joists and the posts, which dispenses with all iron- 
work or screws, and renders the taking down or putting up of a bed- 
stead a matter of a few minutes, without the aid of a carpenter. The 
principle is, to speak popularly, a compound of doyetailing and the key- 
stone of an arch, and may be applied to many uses beside bedsteads. 
This invention bears the grandiloquent name of the Excelsior Bedstead, 
out of compliment, we presume, to the American poet—dréle de com- 
pliment. 

In chairs, the best is an arm-chair, in which, by the motion of the 
body, without the aid of any complicated machinery, the seat and back 
can be made to assume and retain a number of forms, from that of a 
flat couch intermediately to that of a straight back. The same effect 
has often been attained by arrangements which were costly and liable to 
get outof order. This, if not new in idea, is efficient and cheap (£5). 
‘With the rocking-chairs, which were transplanted from Lancashire to the 
New England States,and are now re-imported as a curiosity, we are fami- 
liar; but the fashion having died out in Lancashire half a century ago, 
does not find much fayour in England except in nurseries. There are a 
set of chairs arranged on four C springs, which are new to us, and 
would seem to be rather pleasant for study or library use, because they 
give way to the motion of the body in writing, and afford a sort of 
lounging chair without reclining. They are rather dear. 

The revolving table, intended for a railroad clerk’s tickets, was 
scarcely sufficiently remarkable to be worth sending. The principle is as 
old a8 convent turn-boxes, but it suggeststousthat at the re- 
freshment-rooms in the Building, and at railroad stations, an 
economy of time, with convenience tothe public, might be effected 
in distributing tea and coffee, by using a series of circular dumb waiters, 
fitted to receive the saucers. This would save all stretching across the 
counter, and a dozen could be served as easily ag two on the present 
plan, for, in the face of a crowd, the waiter would only have to keep 
filling and turning the circular tray. 

Portable beds are exhibited by every nation. The notable feature of 
the American portable bed is that it folds up by its own gravity, on 
being lifted up at one end, into a space of 8 inches by 18 inches. It may 
be, but scareely seems, strong enough to bear the restless tumbling of a 
heavy man. 

‘The most interesting American furniture is included in the display of 
New England, in the Intermediate South Avenue. Here we have a set 
of the desks and chairs used in the New England common schools, The 
chairs are a greatimproyement on the system of benches; each child has 
his own, with a small wooden side pocket for books on the right hand; 
in some, space is economised by a single iron leg or pillar, which is 
screwed tothe floor. The smaller chairs, for infants, have four legs, with 
iron cramps for the same purpose. We commend these school fittings, 
from their simplicity and cheapness, to the notice of many in this 
country interested in village education. 

The universal education afforded in the common schools of the United 
States is a sort of useful industry which cannot be exhibited in compe- 
tition for a medal, and yet itis a system which we might imitate in 
many respects with much advantage. 

Talking of schools, reminds us that, among the applications made for 
space previous to the opening of the Exhibition, was one from a Scotch 
schoolmaster, who required room for himself and forty of his pupils, 
“in order to demonstrate, vivd voce, day by day, the superiority of his 
system of instruction !? 

Near the American chairs are several specimens of very neat and 
cheap wood-work, such as bench-screws, axe-hafts, and washing-boards, 
and buckets of cedar, bird’s-eye maple, and other ornamental woods. 
There is a capital American rolling-pin, on a new principle; the rolling 
part turns on an axis between a pair of handles. In the adjoining 
department are barrels full of shoemakers’ pegs; and a collection of spe- 
cimens of the various timber and other trees of the United States, with 
printed descriptions of their respective qualities. 

In describing these woodworks, we have rather travelled out of the 
line of furniture; but we must not pass over two kinds of stuffing for 
bedding: first, a sort of moss in texture and colour, resembling horse- 
hair, for which it is proposed as a substitute, the price being less by one- 
fourth. A large quantity of the article is exhibited, and a mattress 
stuffed with it, which visitors are permitted to punch or otherwise ex- 
periment upon; and, secondly, the husks of maize or Indian-corn, pre- 
pared for making palliasses. This looks clean and softer than straw. 

Articles of Food—In this department the United States come out 
yery strong in quantity, The quality remains, as far as the Exhibition 
is concerned, a mystery—the arrangements with Monsieur Soyer, for 
giving a feast of the food of all nations, not having been completed. 

The prime family beef in casks, half covered with fat, and quite co- 
vered with a heading of glass, looks very well; so do the glass jars of 
peaches, preserved in brandy, intended for her Majesty. Nothing can be 
more orthodox than the external covering of a long row of hams; but 


in such cases it is impossible to decide whether the curing has produced 


the Westphalian, or Cork, or York flavour. 

Up to the present time, American bacon has not been worth eating; 
but, as they have the pig in plenty, it may be expected that some of 
the Yorkshire and Irish emigrants will introduce the true system of pre- 
paring flitches. t 

What can we say about cobs of Indian corn of all colours, from pale 
yellow to deep red? or what can it be necessary to say about casks of 


flour, when casks of the same kind fill hundreds of ships bound for | ; 


England every autumn and spring? 


‘The meat biscuit exhibited in a glass case, in the south compartment, | 


but which the American Commission will allow any person, having a 


right to make the request, to taste, is one ef the articles of provisions | 


ving 
eaten one of the biscuits, we can pronounce it eatable, although very far | 
“of phlet testimonials in | n¢ 


‘We have before referred to the process by which Messrs. Stafford 
rid of the unpleasant and ever deleterious moisture of Indian corn, ae 
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to preserve the flour sweet for any length of time. So long as wheat 
maintains its present , and Ireland escapes a , there 
will be little demand for Indian corn in this country, except as a luxury, 
and to feed live stock; but those curious in such matters can obtain 
bread made with a mixture of Stafford flour, at the refreshment-rooms, 
in the Building, and at Oram’s, baker, Chating-cross, We can vouch 
for its being extremely nice, a great improvement on ordinary baker's 
bread, a mixture of Indian-corn flour being much sweeter than alum. 

Chewing tobacco must, we presume, be included among eatables. 
Several boxes of Cavendish are shown, one of which bears the following 
note-worthy inscription :—* To be presented, after the World’s Fair, to 
Lord Wellington, by Wiley J. Stratton, Glasgow, Haward county 
Missouri.” No doubt, if the Duke chews, thie will turn out a delicious 
article. The articles demanding no detailed explanatory notice are 
truly miscellaneous, including, as they do, specimens of slate-paint, 
vouched to possess extraordinary qualities; of lard-oil, equal to sperm ; 
of “sweeps” and fine-finished oars, intended for the Prince of 
Wales; and some, as penholders, for the Lords of the Admiralty. 
White sand, of fine quality, which would be valuable here, if the 
freight did not render importation, unless in bulk as ballast, unprofitable; 
zinc, in ore and manufactured ; yellow marble, and soap-stone baths; and 
girdles for baking cakes, which would sell here at @ price; an air- 
exhausted coffin, which will render embalming unnecessary; a canoe, 
from South Carolina, cut out of a solid trunk, which would make a 
pleasing curiosity on the Serpentine; and a picture of a railroad-bridge 
over the Susquehannah, in Pennsylvania, with a written description, 
stating that it cost £6000 a mile, and has been made without debt! The 
note of admiration is not ours. The last articles introduced into the 
Building in this month include several eheap ploughs and cultivators; 
a new drilling machine, to be worked by hand or a pony; several sets 
of tools, and carriages. 

‘The above will, we believe, give a very fair idea of the American part 
of the Exhibition. The importance of the greuter number of articles— 
such as the glass, the carriages, and the machinery—depends on the price 
at which they can be delivered ; and, to supply this Aiatus, the exhibitors 
should unite to get out a priced catalogue, like that of the Saxon de- 
partment. 

We may take this opportunity of saying that every country and every 
manufacturing district which wishes its part in the Exhibition to be 
profitably remembered, should endeavour, before the close of the Exhi- 
bition, to publish a catalogue of its own contributions, with prices at- 
tached. This is not only needed as regards Belgium, France, and the 
United States, but Birmingham, Sheffield, and all places where they 
manufacture complete articles, would find it their interest to do the 
same. e 


INDIAN PRESENTS FROM HIS HIGHNESS THE NEWAB 
NAZIM, OF BENGAL, TO HER MAJESTY 


BEFORE entering on a description of these magnificent presents sepa- 
rately, we may mention, that, about fifteen years ago, the fatherof the 
present Newab forwarded to his late Majesty, William IV., articles of 
a somewhat similar nature, and equally handsome with those of which 
we are about tospeak. These were duly acknowledged, in a letter bear- 
ing his Majesty’s signature, by the return of his Majesty’s own portrait, 
and by conferring the Guelphic Order on his Highness—the last indi- 
vidual, we understand, on whom that order was conferred. 

On the present occasion, it is exceedingly gratifying to know that the 
idea of forwarding these presents to her Majesty emanated entirely from 
his Highness the Newab Nazim himself, and that although, as in all 
such cases, the act required the sanction of the resident or political 
agent of the Governor-General, they would never haye been sent, had 
not this spontaneous and loyal feeling originated with the young Prince 
himself. 

From circumstances which it is needless here to mention, his Highness 
the Newab Nazim had not been in any way a contributor to the Great 
Exhibition of Arts and Industry ; and as, at the time these presents were 
sent off, the period had expired which allowed of any articles being 
transmitted to the World’s Bazaar, the precedent in his father's case 
struck the Newab, and he acted upon it, in proposing to Mr. Henry 
Torrens, the Governor-General’s agent at Moorshedabad, that he might 
be permitted to forward these presents to her Majesty direct, and sug- 
gesting that, at her pleasure, they might be afterwards sent for inspec- 
tion to the Crystal Palace. To this there could not, of course, be any 
objection ; and, within ten or twelve days after this proposal had been 
agreed to, the articles which we now see on the south side of the Indian 
department were packed and shipped on board the steamer Hadding- 
ton, bound from Calcutta to Suez—a hazardous experiment, we should 
have said, to send overland such bulky packages, encased as they 
were in strong deal boxes. 

‘These presents were entrusted to the charge of his Highness’ physi- 
cian, Dr, Young; and with what success the mission has been carried 
out, the public have ere this been able to judge. Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed on the pains taken by all parties in the transit of these 
goods ; and, when we inform our readers that two of the largest of the 
packages were slung between camels across the desert, which duly 
reached their destination at Boulac in time to be transmitted by the 
usual mail, they will judge for themselves how active must have been 
the agents of the transit companies, of which there are two, acting in 
concert; and thus enabling Dr. Young to accompany, without delay, the 
valuables of which he was in charge. After a safe and prosperous 
voyage, they were landed at Southampton, from the steamer Ripon, on 
the 26th of June last; and early in the following month they were, at 
her Majesty’s express command, forwarded direct to Buckingham Palace, 
where Dr, Young, after haying been presented to her Majesty and Prince 
Albert by Lord Broughton, was requested to give an explanation of the 
contente of the packeges entrusted to his care. 

‘They consist of a howdah, with all the trappings complete, belonging 
to an elephant—the howdah haying two seats, the front of large, the 
back of smaller dimensions; the sides made entirely of ivory, inlaid, 
and painted in gold, and covered with a canopy gorgeously worked in 
gold and silver brocade, an awning in front supported by two ivory 
poles, and acting as a protection from the sun. The position of this 
awning designates the standing of his Highness, and is only to be seen 
in the establishment of the Nizamut. The “jheol)’ or covering on 
which the howdah rests, is of splendid workmanship, the body being of 
velvet, with a richly-embroidered gold border, having corners of raised 
gold needle-work, well worth the attention of workers in this art in our 
own country. 

For the sake of the display of these things, it is unfortunate that a 
larger elephant was not obtainable; but, as we have noticed in a pre- 
yious Number, the public are, at any rate, enabled to form an idea of the 
mode in which the howdah is fixed, as also of the facility with which 
the whole apparatus is borne on the back of these useful animals. 
= The throne, or native reception-seat, with its splendidly-worked 
“shi ” or canopy, we next proceed to describe :—This consists of 
a iene gs velvet of about eleven feet square, with a rich gold and silver 
border two feet in depth, leaying the centre to be occupied by the 
person reclining ; of a separate piece of velvet of about six feet square ; 
of one long pillow worked in velvet and. |, supported by a framework 
smaller pillows being used 
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_. WAX-WORK. 

THE great glass beehive contains a certain portion of wax. ‘To this, in 
itg artistic forms, as repreeenting the productions of nature, we pro. 

pose to invite attention, y 
‘The wax flowers in the Exhibition occupy a prominent and extended 
space. ‘Theirseries of red labels strikes the eye almost immediately 
upon entering, They are in the North Gallery, over “Persia” and 
“Greece.” A more graceful cluster of contributions to the great col- 
lection will not easily be found. Let us ascend the staircase, and exa- 
mine the hortus siccus laid out by a seried of ingenious gardeners 
chiefly Indies. It is a little winter garden, arranged in anticipation of 
the intended Paxtonia. And should the idea of the great 
garden be carried out, and the colossal notions of the gentlemen who 
publish indignant and stimulating epistles be realised—if a cascade 
* rivalling Niagara” is to pour from the roof of the North Transpept to the 
ground, “the large trees being rendered accessories to the magnificence 
of the prospect,” and a hundred fountains in various parts of the 
Building are to be fed from the monster torrent, we think that in many 
of the thousand nooks and corners which will be created by the de- 
velopment of these bold conceptions, there will be an excellent and fitting 
place for a permanent display of the talent of our wax florists. If the 
projected garden be intended as something more than a beautiful sight, 
and if the science of botany isto be—as it easily might be—illustrated, 
progressively, in away which has never been attempted before, the 
imitative art will necessarily be called in to complete many a chain of 
specimens. It will occur to our readers that there are vast numbers 
of trees and plants which it would be impossible to exhibit in a public 
building, having due regard to the comfort of those who are to frequent 
it. ‘The magnificent palm-house at Kew is an admirable specimen of 
contrivance, and contains a noble collection ; but for how many conse- 
cutive minutes is it possible for a person in ordinary health to endure 
the tropical atmosphere? The sudden plunge into a climate supposed to 


reproduce that wherein 
The feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under Eastern skies, 


is in iteelf a reason for the comparative neglect for which the public 
are, we think, unfairly, complained of as regards Kew. But, though 
the actual cultivation of many exotics would be incompatible with the 
proposed purpose of the Crystal Palace, there is no reason why such 
plants should not be artificially represented. A most beautiful and interest- 
ing addition to the attractions and to the scientific advantages of the place 
might be made, if those who are to have its arrangement would call a 
council of botanists, and empower them to instruct, Mrs. Peachey, Mrs. 
Dorval, the Messrs. Mintorn, and the other leading artists in wax, to ex- 
ert their skill for the due illustration of those botanic families whose 
real representatives it will be impossible to introduce into the Building. 
‘We commend this suggestion to the consideration of the authorities, 
and, as precedent is everything in these days, we refer them to the 
mineralogical department of the British Museum, where, that the dia- 
mond family may be adequately shewn, we find real diamonds up to a 
certain size, and then paste copies of diamonds which itis impossible to 
obtain, 

The art of modelling wax flowers is a very charming one; but a certain 
disfavour has attached to its practice by amateurs, on account of the 
deleterious ingredients which the cupidity of trade has, for the sake of 
cheapness in production, frequently introduced into the material. But 
this is merely one of the “accidents of commerce,” as frauds are now 
politely termed, and its results may be avoided by purchasing only of 
first-class tradesmen. We are informed, upon the best authority, that 
there is no necessity for the mixing one single grain of injurious matter 
into the material for modelling the most variegated bouquet that ever 
glowed. And, this objection set aside, we hardly know a more elegant 
accomplishment for a lady than the knowledge of this art. She must 
keep perpetually before her the most exquisite and fragrant production 
of nature ; she must study it with the same closeness of observation she 
gives when making water-colour drawings; and she reproduces her 
flower with a cleanly and pliable material—the very type of Plasticity, 
And as her grea ther adorned her walls with garlands in 
‘tay » our fair artist every day adds a new ornament to her apart- 
ments; she has, in plebeian parlance, something to show for her money 
and trouble. And, as for the money, the economical character of the 
necessary preparations will not in these times be among the least recom- 
mendations in the eyes of papas and husbands. We are apprised that 
all the articles a lady requires to enable her to make wax flowers are a 
pair of scissors not too tight in the screw, a small and a large china- 
headed pin, one ivory pin, tinting brushes, some prepared carmine, 
smalt, cobalt, two shades of chrome, and white, all in powder, a 
little wire, and some sheet wax. This is not a very formidable 
array of machinery; and, this obtained, the art may be 
acquired by the study of any of the excellent little hand-books 
upon the subject, or, more easily, by a few lessons from one of the re- 
gular artists. We should, of course, prefer to see a lady in the open air, 
with her flapped hat and gardening gloves, tending real flowers; ‘but, for 
an in-door amusement, there can hardly be a prettier one than what, if 
Lady Macbeth had been in the habit of practising it, her husband would 
have called the throwing one’s talents 


Into the cire and yellow leaf. 


‘The wax-florists at the Exhibition are chiefly English, the foreign con- 
tributions in this department being unimportant. One of the more ef- 
fective instances of grouping is on the stand appropriated to Mrs. Strick- 
land, who displays a very handsome opal vase of graceful shell-like form, 

a very charming collection of flowers. But 2 more interesting 
sight is upon another portion of the same lady’s stand, and where the 
eye does not so readily detectit. This is a model of that ex! 

of America, the Victoria regia, respecting which so much in- 
terest has been excited, Both sides of the gigantic leaf, with its extra- 
ordinary and almost innumerable ramifications of fibre, are shown, 
and the flower is seen in its various es of development. Other artists 
have the flower in their collections, and it is excellently re-produced ; but 


remarkable plant. Mrs, Temple has an exceeding: 
flowers, the colours of many of which are exquisitely displayed. 


afew names for mention, it must 

in the omission of their names, 
for we cannot call to mind a single instance of carelessness or unfaith- 
fulness (go far as we have had of studying the British and 
foreign originals), and there is 
not reward examination. 


‘wax fruit, by Mr. J. Down, with strong reprobat 
pats /good—much it indeed e 


lates : oo i Fey one day last month, we saw a recall Sea 
= greedy-eyed boy, who ha ‘from the maternal gripe, and stunk 
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lack to the wax pears and apricots, busily but stealthily trying to insert 
a knife at the junction of the glass. We watched him, with a faint hope 
that he would succeed, but his incensed proprietor came up, and with a 
hasty swoop, and some extemporised comminations, bore him away. 
Mr. Down is responsible for that lad’s disgust at our social institu- 
tions. And before passing from the wax flower group, we may add an 
expression of our regret, that differences of some kind prevented its in- 
cluding the very magnificent case and bouquet which had been prepared 
Mrs, Peachey, one of the artistsim wax to her Majesty. ‘The stand itself, 
which, with its contents, was on private view, is, externally, more ele- 
gant than any of the cases in the exhibition, and the flowers would have 
yielded to none in variety or brilliancy of tint. The reputation of Mrs. 
nha G whose artistic talent is of a first-rate description, would have 
Justified the authorities in some concession, and would have enriched this 
department of the Exhibition with a feature ofno ordinary beauty, 

‘We ought not to leave the Gallery without glancing at a large glass- 
case, before which there is always such a crowd of mammas and little 
girls, that a male critic seems an intruder. The contents of this 
case hardly come under the two heads into which which we propose to 
divide our examination of the wax-work in the Exhibition, in- 
asmucli" as they are not precisely either representations of 
the productions of nature, or of 2 group of the human family. They are, 
however, something between the two. The case consists of dolle, en 
cire, nues et habillés. They are by Madame Montanari, a name of which 
we shall have occasion to speak by and by. Certainly, it is impossible 
to conceive a more charming fairy court than is held in thia minor glass 
palace. There are dolls in every stage of doll life—baby dolls, lady and 
gentleman dolls, and dolls of no particular age, but combining the art- 
Jess smile of early dollhood with the finished toilet of a milliner’s model. 
The hair is inserted into the head, instead of being gummed on in a 
scalp, and the eyelashes and eyebrows are similarly arranged. The 
costumes of the figures are superb, finished & quatre épingles, and the 
tiny ornaments, bracelets, ear-rings, watches, chains, and rings, are put 
on with microscopic precision. There is a partie carré, consisting of 
young ladies representing the four quarters of the world, their skins 
being fair or dark, according to their place of nativity; and their 
dresses, though in the cases of Africa and America a little idealised, are 
very appropriate. The magnificent toilettes of some of the larger ladies 
elicit the most charming little screams of rapture from the fair inspec- 
tors; and the baby-models, with their fat naked legs and taper fingers, 
extort very loving glances from young mothers. There is a quaint 
little nudity who stands up in front, like Puck among the fairies, and 
very grotesque by contrast with the luxurious wardrobes around. Alto- 
gether, Madame Montanari may be congratulated upon having set an 
artistic example which will be duly appreciated by those happy parents 
whocan afford to indulge the iconolatry of their offspring with objects 
the expense of which, we suppose, bears a due proportion to their ele- 
gance. In an adjoining frame, however, are idols framed upon a more 
economical principle; they are called by the Ashleyan name of rag- 
dolls, but the title does not suggest the smart-looking artieles in ques- 
tion, which, though of course lacking the high-bred complexion and 
style of the wax ladies, are rosy and smiling enough. This sort of doll, 
which is by no means dear, is, we are informed, largely patronised by 
her Majesty for the benefit of the Royal nursery. Its merit is that it is 
perfectly soft, and therefore cannot injure a child, and is so yielding 
that a child cannot, in turn, injure it. Strictly, we have no right to 
include the rag-doll in our examination, but it may perhaps be allowed 
to come in with its waxen brothers and sisters, by whose side it dwells, 
rejoicing in the approyal of Royalty, 

In the Fine Art Court, down stairs, we find a few additions to the 
collection of wax-work modelling, as tableawe of flowers, copies of plants, 
@ portrait group, several medallic portraits, and some animals, But the 
great wax feature of the Exhibition, and, in an artistic point of view, by 
far the most important work in this department, is a large group of 
figures which we find pyramidically arranged on a large table in this 
part of the Building. A spectator cannot fail to observe it, from a 
rickety canopy incessantly shaking over it, and from the number of 
visitors crowding round it. It certainly deserves all attention, for it is 
not only 2 collection of exquisitely finished works, but it conveys a vivid 
idea of a remarkable people. The artist, Mr. Montanari (though his 
name be foreign, he comes into the English department by virtue of his 
residence in London), has endeavoured, most successfully, to illustrate 
“Mexican town and savage life.” This he has done in a series of 
figures, chiefly single, but several in groups. They represent an immense 
variety of incidents in the life of the wild and tame Mexican. Among 
the most conspicuous subjects in the history of the civilised man is the 
bull fight, of which separate episodes are shown. In one of them the 
outraged and infuriate animal, smarting under the torture of the 
banderillos which are fixed in his back, is making his terrible rush. 

His eye is fixed! Away, 
Away, thou heedless boy ; prepare the spear— 
Now is thy time to perish or display 
The skill that yet may check that mad career,” 


In-another group the bull's last moments are approzching—the Mexican 
rival of the “ great Montes” is meditating the death stroke : 
And now the matadors around him play, 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand ; 
Once more through all he darts his thundering way. 
Vain rage! the mantle quits the conynge hand— 
Wraps his flerce eye—'tis o'er—he sinks upon the strand. 


Another, and a very well-imagined group, illustrates the period when 
the game is over, and the body of the slauglitered bull is being hurried 
away from the arena, that a living animal may take his place. 


And steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 


But these groups, excellent as they are, the flery character of the scene 
being well preserved, and the dresses of the ¢auridor and the trappings 
of the horses being very elaborately finished, are by no means the most 
interesting features of the collection. ‘These, we think, will be 
found in the Indian and slave figures, The Indians are particularly 
characteristic of the fierce and predatory habits of the people we hear 
fresh news of by every batchof American journals; but the mixed squalor 
and picturesqueness of the race will be best understood by these models, 
‘There is a kind of second Mexican Rolla, holding a white child high in 
air ; only the sentiment of the situation is reversed, as the Indian is steal- 
ing the infant (‘‘robbing” him, the label states, but the dagger and 
attitude speak of felony rather than larceny). And there is a scalping 
scene of great horror; the long black lock of the victim being firmly 
grasped by his victor, who has thrown him on his knees, and brandishes 
the glittering knife with a fierce cry of triumph. A figure of an exceed- 
ingly aged female Indian is executed in admirable style, every fibre in 
her lean frame apparently developed, and her whole aspect that of 
misery. The more pleasing aspect of Indian life is shown in the charm- 
ing figures of some of the younger squaws, who are models of female 
beauty so far as form goes. Their bodies unfettered by drapery, a gay 
feather garment from the waist to the knee being about the extent of 
their wardrobe, their admirable proportions are brought into favourable 
view. The rich dark complexion glows with health, and the limbs are 
full of strength and vigour. Presuming these ladies to be types of 
their class, and not exceptional beauties, the Indian may be forgiven 
the pertinacity with which he fights pro aris et focis. Some figures of 
slaves, engaged in various menial offices, show a different phase of life; 
and these, who have, apparently, the squalor of the Indian, without his 
fierce bearing, look pitiable enough—they seem to drag the limb, rather 
than use it, and their countenances wear a very di expression, 


finda white Venus, very carefully and delicately the 
F the rosy-tinted flesh of Europe con! well 

We have: upon 

gallant smug- 


sharcoal-burners, smart sou- 

life. The artist 

is very e3: the wax eerves 

him excellently ; but what will probably strike the mass of spectators 

rte aie is the extraordinary min 
finish, 


8 uteness 
chiefly as regards costume and ornament. Not 
only has the coquette her Peahguae: but every jewel in her bracelet is 
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shown—ear-rings, finger-rings, watches, all are in the same state of mi- 
raculous completeness. What would, of course, be unworthy, if not im- 
possible in the case of a work of purevart, is here most laudable. The 
artist's object was imitation, not idealisation, and he has carried out his 
intention with extraordinary care and success. For a series of literal 
transcripts, executed “ merveille, we have not. often seen anything equal 
to Mr. Montanari’s Mexican figures, 

As we have said, England has nearly monopolised the wax-work of 
the Exhibition, If, guided by the Catalogue, we wander through the 
foreign department, we here and there light upon a solitary case of 
flowers or fruit, but we de not discover much requiring mention, except 
in the wi ee department, where, in no very favourable place for 
view, we find some “ Waxen work, by Hl. Ferraz and sisters,” which 
consists of some small cases of modelled fruit, apparently executed with 
care, but not arranged in a way which does much Justice to the fair 
artists. 

It seems fair, at the end of such a notice, to remind such of our readers 
as do not take much trouble to find out things for themselves, that the 
“undoubted original inventors and artists in wax” are the only perma~ 
nent occupiers of any part of the Crystal Palace. They are permitted 
to sleep there at night, and to carry on their ayocations during the 
day, with constant liberty of ingress, egress, and regress, upon the ar- 
rangement that they do not intrude into any other part of the Building 
than the commedious apartments appopriated to their use, These 
are at all times open to the examination of the public, and those who 
would like to see the manufacture and its adaptation, have only to 
ascend to the Gallery, at the extreme western end of which they will 
find some sheets of glass so arranged as to form a kind of little conser- 
vatory within the Building, but completely isolated from it, and with 
entrances outside the windows. That glass is, if the author of “ Orion” 
will allow us to borrow the phrase, the “ false medium which separates 
bees of genius from the public.” 


NEW WATCH-STAND. BY JONES. 
This is a very pretty little article for the table or chimney-piece, afford- 


NEW WATCH-STAND, 


BY JONES. 


ing security for the watch, with facilities for 


Presenting its face in any 
direction desired. 


JEFFREYS MARINE GLUE. 

The marine glue is one of the inventions which have arisen from ex- 
periments made to attain in some measure the same object by different 
means. Messrs, Jeflrey, Walsh, and Co. exhibit in Class 6 a great va- 
riety of specimens of their marine glue as applied to various parts of 
yessels, in order to show the strength and tenacity attainable by the 
use of this important substance. Many years ago Mr. Jeffrey turned 
his attention to a process, by galvanic action, of producing copper 
sheathing suitable forg ships’ bottoms; but, after numerous ex- 
periments and considerable expense, finding the cost of production 
of the copper sheathing by his new process to be equal to that of the 
copper-plates for ordinary use for the same purpose, he abandoned his 
scheme. Nevertheless, his investigations on this important subject led to 
“the idea of employing resins insoluble in water as an effectual proteetion 
to ships’ bottoms.” ‘The result was the composition which is known as 
marine glue, and which is now so extensively used inthe navy. It con- 
sists simply of three ingredients, viz. caoutchouc,coal naptha/and shellac, in 
proper proportions. It requires several days to dissolve the caoutchouc 
previously to the addition of the shellac. The various specimens of 
marine glue, which are placed towards the east end of the Machinery- 
in-Motion department of the Great Exhibition, are well worthy of an in- 
spection. 

The specimens marked 1 and 2 are removed a little way from the 
north “ wall,” while the rest, distinguished by the letters A to L inclu- 
sive, are placed close to the same wall. 

No. 1 is a piece of the mast of the Curagoa frigate, after her return 
from South America. The glue was found to be inseparable even by 
the application of the wedge. 

2. The next specimen is the piece of mast put together with the 
marine glue, and subjected to a pressure of 22 toas, by means of 
the hydraulic press, before. the splinter could be effected. In order to 
show the great additional strength of the main-mast, the fore-mast, and 
the mizen, by the use of the murine glue, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve that the number of feet of surface joined in the three masts is 
equal to 2128; so that only taking three tons to the foot, we have an 
additional strength put into these masts of not less than 6384 tons, 
a thing unprecedented. 

The specimen distinguished by the letter A is'a jib, tongued and put 
together with the marine glue. 

The block of elm, about 12 inches square, marked B, and put together 
with the glue, was subjected to an explosion of gunpowder. At the con- 
clusion of the trial, it was found that the seam or joint was perfect. 

The piece of a deck (C) put together with the glue was taken from a 
vessel, the interior of which was destroyed by fire, and, although the un- 
derside is considerably charred, the upper side, including the glue, is 
perfect. 

Mr. Jefirey, at the request of Sir I. K. Brunel, prepareda cannon-ball 
(D), of oak, about seven inches in diameter, which was tired at Woolwich, 
in 1842, at an angle of forty-five degrees, to ascertain the effect of con- 
cussion on the joint when rebounding from the earth. On an inspection 


of this interesting specimen, it will be found that the joint is still 
perfect. 


‘The next specimen, marked E, is a block of deal about twelve inches 
square, with a surface glued of similarextent. The wood was shattered 
atfour tons. Thus, taking three tons per foot, we have additional 

h of 25,000 tons distributed over the hull of a first-rate. 

F. Short length of a mode! mast, of about 8 inches in diameter, ex- 
ploded with gunpowder. Although the wood is rent, the splinters are 
confined by the marine glue. 

G is a section of the same. 


* 
above the upper piece, and connecting the two pieces together with marine 
glue. The ribs of the roof of the Transept of the Palace of Industry 
were thus formed, not, however, having the use of marine glue at the 
Joints. 

K isattached to a mahogany deck, payed with marine glue; and, finally, 
four seams are shewn marked acc of which are payed with 
marine glue, and two with pitch, which have been subjected to the same 
temperature under theline. ‘The effect of the sun on the seams made of 
pitch has been to melt it away to the depth of an inch in parts, while 
the gluein the first case remains perfect. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL,—BY VITTOZ. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. BY VITTOZ. 
Amongst M. Vittoz’s collection is a pretty little group, entitled “La 
Fortune et le jeune Enfant,” which we have great pleasure in engraving. 


GROUP OF SILVER. FROM 
RUSSIA. 

(See Engraving on Front Page.) 

The ornamental works in silver 
from Russia are chiefly contributed 
by two houses—those of Ignace 
Sazikoff, of Moscow, and Theodore 
Verkhovzoff, of St. Petersburgh. 
The style of all these works 
is of a high class of merit, 
the workmanship extremely fi- 
nished, and the designs generally 
marked with good taste, being based 
mostly upon the examples of the 
best periods of European art. The 
group we have engraved is of works 
exhibited by the house of Sazikoff. 
The principal object is a large centre- 
piece, comprising a group repre- 
senting Dmitri Donskoi,Grand Duke 
of Muscovy, after the battle of 
Koulikoff, in 1380, which delivered 
Russia from the yoke of the Tartars, 
under which it had been oppressed 
for 150 years. The artist has 
chosen the moment when Prince 
Michael Tverskoy comes to an 
nounce to the Grand Duke, who, 
having been wounded, is re- 
clining under a palm tree, that the 
victory has been gained. ‘The figures 
are extremely well designed, and 
the general effect highly artistic. 
There are other smaller fancy 
subjects distributed in various 
parts of the glass case, such asa 
goblet representing a Cossack wo- 
man, another with a Finish hunter, 
athird with a milk-woman, and a 
paper press ornamented with a 
group of a dancing bear with 
peasants, all charaeteristic and 
capitally executed. Besides these, 


BRONZED GATES. BY THE COALBROOK DALE COMPANY. 


The handsome Park Gates of cast-iron, bronzed, produced by the 
Coalbrook Dale Company, and which stands across the entrance to the 
North Transept, are justly admired as one of the most successful efforts 
of iron-casting of recent times, They are after an original design by 
Charles Crooks, and consist of a pair of principal gates and two side 
gates, which are hung on iron pillars of peculiar construction. Each 
of the gates was cast in one piece. The style is light and elegant, and 
the bronzing extremely rich. 


THE NYMPH OF LURLEIBERG. BY ENGELHARD, 


All who have steamed up the Rhine know the precipice of Lurlei, 
and its famous echo, which is supposed to repeat sounds fifteen times. 
There is some legend attached to it, in which a nymph is concerned, 
though at the moment we do not recollect the particulars. M. Engel- 
hard, of Hamburg, amongst other contributions in the plastic art, 
presents us with an inspiration of this fanciful creation—a composition 
of some merit of design, and not deficient in grace. 


COLLINGE’S PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE. 


Messrs, Collinge exhibit in the “ Machinery in Motion ” Department a 
five-horse portable direct-acting high-pressure engine, in which we find 
great simplicity, owing to many of the reciprocating parts usually obsery- 
able in engines being dispensed with. In this engine, the piston, with its 
vertical rod, which works in guides, acts on the crank by a connecting-rod, 
and the slide and feed pump receive their motion from eccentrics on the 
fly-wheel shaft. The reversing gear is of a novel description, enabling 
the engine to be worked in either direction with equal effect, so that 
this part of the machine may be applied with advantage to marine and 
also locomotive engines. 

The frame-work is of neat appearance, entirely without ornament— 
8olidity of material and economy in construction having been ke ptin view 
in forming the design. 


STATUETTE OF ANANGEL.—BY GROPIUS, 


has also a very handsome display, though of fewer works, including a 
bas-relief in silver on a gilt ground representing the descent from the 
cross, chased by hand; and another representing the Crueifixion, Pro- 
phets, and Evangelists, also chased byhand, in the old Byzantine style, 
and intended as an upper cover for the New Testament. 


STATUETTE OF AN ANGEL. BY GROPIUS. 


The productions in papier maché, paper, and stone, by Gropius, of 
Berlin, exhibit great variety, and 
considerable applicability for build- 
ing decoration. ‘The figure of an 
angel, which we engrave, is 
bronzed, and is appropriate for a 
niche in a church, 


CANDELABRUM, &. HARVEY 
AND CO. 


This candelabrum is extremely 
fanciful, and pretty in design. It is 
composed entirely of shell-work, 
mineral plants, and water. The 
principal figure is that of Venus, on 
one side of whom is a syren iz 
herlover; on the otherhandis anotlier 
of the same class of beings, entwined 
in a net, who is presenting the God- 
dess of Beauty with a string of coral. 
On the stem is a young triton co- 
vering her with pearls; and on the 
summit a Cupid shooting at every 
heart. The workmanship is very 
careful, and the whole has a pleas- 
ing effect. The silver ewer of an- 
tique fashion, and the mug, whieh 
is silver gilt, of the cinque-cento 
pe are both very beautifully exe- 
cuted. 


WALL DECORATIONS IN CAN- 
NABIC. BY ALBANO. 


“Cannabic” is the name of a 
new preparation from hemp, in- 
tended to supply the place of pa- 
pier maché and carton pierre, ‘in- 
vented and patented by M. Albano. 


are cups, some of the Byzantine 


Whilst, perhaps, it has not quite 
the softness of surface of the former 


style, some of the Russian, and ya- 


named materials, it has the ad- 


rious other subjects, which reflect 
great eredit upon the taste of the old 
Russian capital. 

Verkhovzoff, of St. Petersburgh, 


vantage of great durability and of 
quickly drying. It was first used 
by M. Albano in the decoration of 
Covent-garden Theatre. 


CANNABIC.—BY M, ALBANO, 


CANNABIC,—BY M. ALBANO, 
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STOVE.—BY MESSRS. CARR AND ROBERTSON, SHEFFIELD. 


STOVE, BY ROBERTSON, CARR, AND CO, 


This is a very handsome stoye—simple, but effective in 
style, and of admirable workmanship, by Robertson, Carr, 
and Co., of Sheffield. The upper part is of cast iron, the 
grate of polished iron or steel. 


GOTHIC CLOCK. BY TAHAN. 


M. Tahan exhibits a clock, inclosed in a small Gothic turret, 
in carved ash, which is very creditable as to workmanship, 
and will be appropriate for fixing in any part of an old-fa- 
shioned house. 


HALL STOVE. BY JEAKES. 


'This production, placed in the centre of the east side of the 
Nave, is a pendant to one which has already appeared in 
these pages. The pair are among the best specimens of our 
inventions for creating artificial heat, as far as regards ex- 
ternal appearance; and, without doubt, the glitter and cheer- 
ful appearance of this example will be preferred by many 
to the more laboured work in bronze of itscompanion. Each, 
however, must stand upon its own merits; and for the above- 
mentioned qualities this subject is inferior to none. 


HALL stovE,—BY JEAKNS, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE.—BY RANSOM AND PARSONS, 


FIREPLACE AND VASE. BY THE LADYSHORE TERRA 
COTTA COMPANY. 

The Elizabethan fireplace and the vase which we engrave are very 

ereditable specimens ‘of the taste and finish displayed in the works of 

the Ladyshore Terra Cotta Company. ay 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. BY RANSOM AND PARSONS. 

The artificial stone and marble produced by Ransom and Parsons, 
of Ipswich, exhibit all the essential qualities of hardness, colour, and 
surface, The various objects which we have engraved show the applica~ 
bility of these materials to all descriptions of building and decorative 
purposes. 


FIRE-PLACE AND VASE,—BY THE LADYSHORE TERRA COTTA COMPANY, 
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CAPRICES OF INVENTION. 
Inpusrry is one thing, and caprice is another, and a very different 
thing. In like manner, we may say that ingenuity is one thing, and 
whimaicality another; persevering good-sense one thing, and persevering 
folly a very different thing: so of workmanship and the production of 
a useful article, when compared with a prolonged waste of human labour 
in concocting and finishing a trifle, a toy, or an absurdity. These things 
all involve a different species of effort and result, and call for a very 


different sort of estimate. 

Amidst the innumerable examples of well-applied labour in the Great 
Exhibition, so many of which we have already chronicled, and so many 
more of which yet remain which merit notice, and shall obtain it as far 
as our space will permit, it must, nevertheless, be confessed that 
there are also a considerable number, amounting, indeed, to a motley 
variety of articles, in the construction of which we are bound to say 
we consider that much thought, and yet more labour, have been grie- 
vously misapplied. 

Foremost amongst these we must place Count Dunin’s “Man of 
Steel.” This is a piece of mechanism, in the figure of @ man, which is 
constructed of seven thousand pieces of steel. Most of them appear to 
be either springs or slides, and they are so put together and arranged as 
to be capable of a graduated movement, by means of which the propor- 
tions of the whole figure may be expanded from the standard size of the 
Apollo Belvidere to those of a Goliah. Brom these colossal proportions 
it may again be contracted at pleasure to any size between this and its 
original standard, as now displayed. ‘The only utility we haye ever 
heard suggested as derivable from this elaborate piece of mechanism, is 
its applicability tothe various measurementsof army clothiersortailors, as 
it would serve for the figures of men of various sizes. Wedo not know 
whether this is the purpose assigned to it by the inventor, as it seems a 
very absurd one, the same result being far more easily attainable by the 
incomparably more simple means of half a dozen dummies, or 
wooden lay-figures. ! 

Dr. Gray, of Perth, has invented a medical walking-staff, containing 
instruments, medicines, and other professional articles. Would not a 
emall tin case, or a sandwich-box, have answered the same purpose far 
better, and far more conveniently, as it might be put into the pocket, 
where the “medicines,” not being half somuch “shaken” as in the 
walking-staff, would have less chance of fermentation or other 
injury. 

Mr, W. Chamberlain jun., of St. Leonards, hag invented “ a machine to 
record votes.” Surely, this might have been accomplished equally well 
by a more simple and well-known process, which has generally been 
proved to answer all purposes in this case, viz. by a pen and ink—or, if 
secrecy were required, by a ballot-box. 

An “ artificial silver nose” has been invented by Mr. Whitehouse. We 
will not pronounce rashly upon this; but it strikes us, that, as all artifi- 


cial noses, both in shape, size, and the amount of nose required, will 
depend upon the amount wanting by an individual, and the size and 
shape, in fact, suited to his particular case, the material also of which 


the nose was manufactured would very often have to be regulated by the 
special circumstances. 

Art-manufactures in mutton fat are certainly a novelty, and Mr. W. B. 
Mall, of Bideford, exhibits a “a socle, or kind of vase,” made of a 
mixture of mutton fat and lard. We should fear that in a hot summer, 
or in a cold winter when a good fire is needed in the room, these 
articles would be extremely liable to a change of form not at all con- 
templated by the inventor; nay, there might be occasions on which they 
“ran away” altogether, 

Mr. M'‘Clintock, of York, exhibits a chain in regular links, the 
whole of which, we are informed, has been cut out of a solid block of 
wood: to what purpose, except to the unnecessary length of time such 
‘a performance must occupy, we are totally at a loss to conceive. Mr. 
M‘Clintock has, however, been surpassed by a lieutenant’of the navy, whose 
name has escaped us, and which we do not know where to look for in 
the Catalogue, who has achieved the same result from a block of wood 
with the help of no other tool than a penknife. Will anybody endeavour 
to surpass them both, we wonder, by doing the same thing with a pin? 

‘We do not very well know what to say about the “ ostracide,” the in- 
strument with a grand name for opening oysters, and bearing 2 close re- 
semblance to a pair of sugar-nippers. It may be useful, or it may cnt 
the oysters into rags in the operation ; we hope not; but Messrs. Brown, 
of Newcastle, will excuse usif we hint, that, to avoid this, it may be ne- 
cessary to practise opening oysters with the ostracide almost as much as 
with the old-fashioned oyster-knife. 

“The semibreve guitar” of Mr. Dobrowsky was a good thought enough 
for a new name,and for a fresh attempt to prolong the soundof the notes 
of the guitar; but, if the inventor would have us understand by the term 
“eemibreve” that his instrument will sustain a note in any such dura- 
tion, we must plead absolute scepticism to the possibility of any instru- 
ment of this kind being made to accomplish such a result. 

The enharmonic guitar, manufactured by Panormo, of High-street, 
Bloomsbury, claims for its original inventor and designer no less a 
personage than the ingenious Colonel Perronet Thompson, M.P., who 
some years ago invented a new kindoforgan. Of the enharmonic guitar 
now exhibited, it is announced that it is “capable of being arranged 
in the perfect ratios for upwards of twenty keys.” We do not doubt 
this: we accept it at once, not only from what we know of the scientific 
capabilities of a guitar, but of the great scientific attainments of Colonel 
Thompson : but after his enharmonic guitar has been “arranged” for 
any of these keys, what will be the effect of “ playing” in them, amidst 
all this mechanical interference with the finger-board ? So much for the 
impediments to execution, to say nothing of tone. We must say, in 
justice to Mr. Panormo, the manufacturer, that, being convinced his own 
simple guitars on the Spanish model have more tone in them than any 
other guitars, we regret he should have employed so much labour in the 
construction of this very ingenious, learned, and impracticable invention. 

Mr. Jones, of Lombard-street, exhibits “a silent alarum bedstead, 
to turn any one out of bed at a given hour” This is certainly one of 
the most amusing inventions we ever heard of. It assumes a degree of 
density in the sleeper which no alarum can affect, or else a singular 
amount of luxurious weakness of purpose. The bed, therefore, acts the 
part of Resolution forthe sleeper; and having been “set” over night for 
a given hour in the morning, the said incorrigible sleeper finds the bed 
revolve so as to tilt him out; and a bath being placed by the bed-side, 
he may at once be relieved of all need for summoning a resolution either 
to get up or totake a plunge. 

Let us look at abed ofa very different kind—one that, so far from 
making the least pretence to any special utility, presents the most 
abundant illustrations of how many useless and extraneous adornments 
can be heaped upon a simple domestic article, till it becomes a wonder 
forits perversity. We refer tothe grand bedstead inthe Austrian depart- 
ment of the Great Exposition. The enormity of its bed-posts, and there 
seem to be at least a dozen of them rising in spires of various heights, 
with the high relief of the carving, and the massive magnificence 
of the whole design, and the finish of the carving in all its parts, 
gives this “ bed,” if we must call it by such a name, far more the ap- 
pearance of a great model of a Gothic cathedral. 

Thereis a Chinese bed, which, in its way, competes with the Austrian. 
It is much smaller, but ornamented with all sorts of curious and ela- 
Levins cabinet-work, the greater part of which consists of inlaid mother- 
of-pearl. 

Of a similar class to the above, in egregious ornament, we 
must rank the most splendid of the Oriental saddles, several 
cf which sre ao thickly embroided, as to present a positive bas- 
relief of a very rough kind. It would almost need a suit of ar- 
mour, or at Jeast a wonderfully thick leather lining to the seat of the 
unmentionables, to enable a horseman to ride with such a saddle for an 
jae without being horridly chafed, if not flayed, by the amount of 

ction. 

The Chinese have long been famous for their caprices of invention,and 
whimgicalities of workmanship, over each article of which the greater 
portion of the lives of several artisans appear to have been expended. 
We find exhibited here some of their celebrated ivory balls, richly carved 
outside, and containing another, a size less, inside, ri carved also, 
with open-work, to show you, that there are balls within balls to the ex- 
tent of twenty or more, each cut clear of the rest, and carved, and capa- 
ble of being turned round—the whole of these being produced by means 
of a variety of curious tools and instruments, out of the first solid ball. 

This, they assert, nobody else can do; and it may be true, for 
the Chinese are capable of wasting any amount of time upon any trivi- 
ality. It has sometimes occurred to us, that they may have discovered 


a 
certain ivory cement so strong as to be carved upon, and so exactly of |“ 


the colour and character of ivory as not to be 
these balls, instead of 


process easy in comparison, orat any rate would robit, 1 
of the greater part of its difficulty, But this is only a speculation; 


3 and if 


admit that we have never been able to detect the sign of a joint, and we 
never heard of one of their balls coming in two pieces, or even showing 
an artificial crack. But the Chinese are not the only people who have 
a love for difficulties, for the sake of the unnecessary labour and time 
they involve, which gives the article so much additional yalue in their 
eyes. If Quang Sing, of Canton, carves and engraves upon peach- 
stones, and makes baskets and boxes with the stones of apricots and 
nectarines, Mr. Jacob, of Coventry-street, displays egg-shells with carv- 
ings and engravings upon them, and “ views inside.” If Shee-king, of 
Macao, delights in wasting his own life, and the lives of others whom he 
employs, in carving a nest of ivory balls out of one solid ball, instead of ob- 
taining a similar result (if the world must have these toys) by the regu- 
lar tools and simple means of ivory workmanship, we find several of our 
own countrymen equally assiduous in substituting a eommon penknife in 
order to perform operations which proper tools would effect far more 
easily in a tenth, perhaps a hundredth part of the time. There 
seems, in fact, a sort of mania for this penknife-work. Mr, Aston, of 
Chelsea, executes a model of St. James’s Church South, in cardboard, 
with a penknife ; Mr. Scollick, of Birmingham, exhibits a model of St. 
Paul's Cathedral ; and Mr, Dickenson, of Waterloo-place, a model of 
York Minster, each in cardboard, and each employing no better instru- 
ment than a penknife. M. Schnitzer, of Jerusalem exhibits two vases 
carved out of a species of sandstone found in Jerusalem, with a penknife, 
which the proprietor, Sir Moses Montefiore, takes care to inform the 
world waa “an ordinary penknife.” 

In the windows of most of the great eutlers of London may be seen 
knives with an extraordinary number of blades ; and on the ground-floor 
of the Grand Exposition is exhibited a large glass case, as big as a hund- 
some summer-house, full of all sorts of fine cutlery and other workman- 
ship in steel, the most prominent features of which are several of these 
preposterous knives. Some seem to have 50 blades, of all sorts of shapes 
and sizes, others 150 blades, and one or two of them, we feel assured, 
cannot display less than 400 or 500 blades. To accomplish this capri- 
cious feat, the inventors are always obliged to have recourse toa strangely 
thick handle, of an utterly impracticable kind as to all handling: 
and in the glass case now before us will be found, one in the shape of a 
crosz, thus combining four handles, each one crowded with blades; 
another has the handle in the shape of a star or double cross, thus com- 
bining six handles, each one bristling with blades, and arranged at the 
end of each handle in the form of afan of bright penknives and blades 
of instruments. But all these are surpassed in capricious ingenuity by 
a“ knife,” the handle of which, if we must call it so, is a combination 
of three handles, each in form of a cross, the largest being in the middle. 
The three crosses are combined by an upright shaft, and each of the 
three comprises four handles. Thus, we have twelve handles in one, and 
from each of the twelve there sticks out a shining fan- work of blades and 
steel instruments, of all conceivable shapes, and all real or imaginary 
offices, not one of which could be put into operation amidst such a crowd. 
It is one of the most wonderfully useless things we ever saw. As to the 
number of blades and tools, they defy calculation. In the same case 
may be seen miniature knives, which are actually of the same kind, and 
present numerous blades from a handle of an inch and a half in length, 
‘There are also miniature knives and scissors of an inch long, of half an 
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inch long, and of a quarter of an inch long; and, by way of completin; 

the wonder, there are twelve pairs of miniature Bible Bcd i litte. 
brass scales, which show that the whole twelve only weigh half a grain. 
They require a microscope to be seen properly, when it becomes mani- 
fest that they are perfectly formed scissors. We suppose Messrs, 
Rodgers would say, in explanation of all this fancy-work, that the wse 
- it was to show the world what Sheffield could do, not only in work, 

ut in play. 2 ‘ 

An American inventor exhibits a combination of the pianoforte and 
violin, with which he assumes that pieces can be played with the effect of 
those two instruments in concert. Something like this, no’ doubt, may 
be accomplished by giving an attachment to the piano, which shall pro- 
duce a resemblance to the sound of a violin; but in the present instance 
the inventor has literally attached a violin, played upon by four bows, 
which are put in motion by a separate set of keys on a small upper 
finger-board, which cause the bows to “saw” (as we may truly say) up- 
wards and downwards, with an effect which we frankly confess to be in- 
describable.. You can see the whole operation; and a more ludicrous 
thing both to see and heur, it has seldom been our lot to experience. 

An inventor exhibits a model of a carriage which supplies its own 
railway, laying it down as it advances, and taking it up after the wheels 
have passed over, This is extremely ingenious; but, unfortunately, it 
supposes the existence of a level line for the operation, so that its utility 
becomes rather questionable. 

A drinking-glass is exhibited, with a partition for soda and acid, to be 
mixed separately, the junction of the two streams effecting combustion 
only at the moment of entering the mouth. Few people could “stand 
this” we should think. 

‘The model of a ship is made with bottle-corks, and rigged in the same 
fashion. The object of this we cannot fathom, 

Mr. Cossens, of Holborn, exhibits a model made in elder pith; and 
Mr Clifford, of Exeter, displays models made “ of the pith of the com- 
mon green rush,” which he carefully informs us is such as is “used in 
Making rushlizhts.” 

In one of Hogarth’s prints there is a capital satire upon the expenditure 
of extraordinary means to produce a simple result. You see a pile of 
complicated machinery, which indicates that an operation requiring 
great power is about to be displayed. The skill of the artist in the de- 
sign and in the arrangement of light and shade causes the eye to travel 
about and examine the various parts of the machinery in order to 
ascertain the work it is about to perform, when finally you discover at 
the bottom of the great machine an ordinary wine-bottle, the neck of 
which is corked, and the whole of this machinery is evidently employed 
in “drawing the cork.” Of a similar kind of elaboration in order to 
effect a very simple object, we fear we must class some of the new in- 
ventions in horns and flutes, to the former of which many complicated 
crooks and curves, and to the latter many scarcely practicable keys have 
been added, merely to enable the instrument to produce a certain note 
which might be omitted with no great loss, or produced by other means. 
Nothing injures tonemore than a superabundance of mechanism. Vivier 
always plays onthe old French horn, without any of the present com- 
plicated improvements, and Nicholson used to play on a flute much 
simpler than many now exhibited, and we have neyer heard any per- 

former who gave so much tone to 
the instrument. 

_in like manner, we find an exhi- 
bitor who displays a model cottage 
composed of 2000 pieces of willow 
wood (these also are all carved with 
a penknife); and there isa table 
to be seen which is composed of 
2,000,000 of separate morsels, all in- 
laid in mosaic-work. The practical 
philosophers and economists of mo- 
dern times complain of the great 
waste of human labour in the con- 
struction of the Pyramids of Egypt 
—let them go and look at this 
table. 

Now, we are well aware that a 
thousand reasons may occur to the 
ee of ene of these cu- 

osities, wl by they may persuade 
themselves that righ we have called 
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CLOCK. BY SUSSE FRERES. 


ke! caprices” are so many instanees 

ef genius; and a thousand letters 

might be written to us with a 
, View to set us right in this parti- 
cular. But this would be merely 
adding to the waste of time. It is 
not a question of argument, but of 
fact. There are the articles now 
to be seen in the Great Exposition ; 
and those who are interested in the 
oint can go and inspect them, and 
hen ask themselves, “ Are they use- 
ul?” We acknowledge their clever- 
less—in some cases, their extreme 
ngenuity ; but there we stop. 


CLOCK. BY SUSSE FRERES. 
This time-piece, intended for a 
chimney-piece, isin bronze. Above 
=== is a figure of Sappho; andon either 
== _ side of the face are bas-reliefs of 
‘Venus and Diana. It is nicely exe- 
cuted, and, altogether, an elegant 
drawingroom ornament. 


MR. CATLIN’S INDIAN FAMILY AND ITS MANUFACTURES, 
A MUSEUM OF MAN IN THE EXHIBITION. 


Since our first notice of the Aboriginal productions in the Exhibition, 
Mr, Catlin has brought the articles here mentioned out of his famous 
Indian collection ; and unquestionably these almost solitary specimens of 
Indian industry make us largely Mr. Catlin’s debtors. Their completeness 
so amply compensates their paucity, that he may be fairly said to have 
obliterated the neglect of others, in not eagerly seizing this happy 
occasion to display Aboriginal merit. The truthfulness of expression in 
the quiet features and attitudes of these two Indians proves how well Mr. 
Catlin has studied a race which may make his countrymen great in 
sculpture by its abounding in “ models only equalled in Greece;*” and his 
judicious observation of this fact is gloriously supported by the contribu- 
tion of Hiram Powers to the Exhibition. 

These few signs of the occupations, the tastes, and the affections of the 
denizens of America will not be among the least suggestive of the cheer- 
ing subjects in this great assemblage of man’s works. The well known 
enterprise and ability of Mr. Catlin need no new encomium ; but the one 
little group he now presents to us is far too remarkable in itself, and in 
its bearing on the fate of 20,000,000 of our coloured fellow-creatures in 
North and South America, to be simply enumerated among the things 
exhibited, 
the marvels of many 
ject of wonder. He is 
brave men, have for 


unholy paradox, but the allegation betrays the grossest 
facts and a glaring ignorance of history. He does better in simply 
appealing to the tenderest affections of the heart, by asking sympathy 
for his people in the person of his child, He also enlists our reason in 
favour of his race, by pointing at the Indian mother’s ingenious and la- 
borious handiwork which mantles the girl. 

Who can reflect on the story told by this 
cruel impolicy of leaving such germs of ci 
developed? * d 

destroy 


before us than ever. 
; mend the melancholy past 
races as we would our- 


Furthermore, the curious and useful clothing of them both; their gay 
ornaments, and rude historical symbols, shew how steadily, and plea- 
santly, and reflectingly, too, the Indian’s leisure can be employed. 

Dress of the Chief :—Deer-skins, with beautifully tinted porcupine- 
quills, and scalp locks. The head-dress is constructed of war-eagle quills. 
and ermine, surmounted with buffalo horns, cut thin and polished in the 
way usual with the Jews. The necklace is made of the grissly bear’s 
claws; a lance in his hand, and a quiver and are slung at his back, 
His tobacco-pouch, of otter’s skin, hangs across his arm. His mocassins 
are of deer-skin. Dress of the girl:—Dressed skins of the mountain 
sheep, which are softer than deer-skins. Mocassins, or beaded boots. 
‘Wampum or necklace and ear-rings of the bivalve fresh-water shells, 
ye Lt) of elks’ Gent, which are rare. atic 

e numerous articles on the person of the Chief and his daught 
it will suffice to select one for special notice. ear 

This is the woollen robe of white, 

girl’s shoulders. It is manufactured 


limits of civilisation. The work is many months in completing; and 
offered here, a8 Mr. Catlin himself is known to. 


For 
with the Inbours Of the asta of fate Of 
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with what might be assembled here. Mr. Catlin’s collection should be 
bought for the Crystal Palace; and thus, with many others of a like 
-character, be saved from dispersal. Thus would be realised the idea of 
a Musenm of Man, so brilliantly exemplified in Captain Shippard’s large 
historical map, for the purpose of popularising the lessons of humanity 
to our fellow-men in every clime. Lectures on the whole subject, 
especially on an improved international code, should be read in these 
ethnographical galleries, to all the schools in turn, as well as 
to the public at large. History and descriptions of manners might 
thus be brought to bear particularly upon questions of policy ; and what 
began in amusement, will end with instruction. 

‘The American merchant Mr. Dunn’s Chinese collection was an ad- 
mirable example of what can be accomplished in this way. In sucha 
museum there should, of course, be combined foreign occupations with 
national portraits, and foreign productions with the native mode of 


raising them. 
Here would be found a frequent attendance of the Indians from 


America,'the native African, the Hindoo, visitors among us; and a school 
of modern languages might with care be formed in a winter garden of 
perpetual spring. Mr. Paxton has not yet directed sufficient attention 
to this element of high utility in his famous design. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON 


on 


TRE GREAT EXHIBITION AND OTHER MATTERS: 
BY PELEG E, WHEELER, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY BAYLE BERNARD. 
(Continued from page 136.) 


LETTER VIL.—TO DR, HIRAM TUCKER, MOUNT CLEAR VISION, 
PENOBSCOT. 

THE EXHIBITION—ITS BELATIONS—FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND GREAT CONTRASTS 
—SAXON AND CELTIC—FREE AND FETTERED RACES—SPECIAL FEATURES AND 
PISTINCTIONS—CHINESE, INDIAN, RUSSIAN, GEBMAN, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
— CONCLUSION. 

Respectep Dr, TucKER, 

Wuar's a man to do when he ought to talk and can’t—when he’s so full 
he can say nothing—when he’s so wise it makes him stoopid—when he’s 
got a lump of gold in pocket, and not acent by way of currency? If 
you choke a stream in that way, of course it overflows; and if you stuff 
askin, you bustit: butit aint so with the brain; its door seems to open 
innerds, and the more it’s packed the more it seems to jam the latter 
fast. I vow if ’taint my own case—if I aint in a most uncommon fix, 
Doctor ; if I aint as bad off as a fox with a spring trap in his gizzard. 
You know what was my business kere, to see the Exhibition; that was 
my chief eend., Whatever I saw besides, the old country and the folks in 
it, and the grand old mammoth capital, my real and special purpose, 
not only from our townsfolk, but all the intellect and enterprise, I may 
say, of our State, was to give a fall and true account of the world’s 
wonder in the Park—a clear plan of the Building, and a list of its con- 
tents, that should sarve as a public dokyment for libraries and archives ; 
the substance, size, and vally of every article exhibited, with names 
of owners and of purchasers up to my latest writing. And how have I 
proceeded? Why, I accordingly took a lodging as near to the Warehouse 
as I could; and here for a hull month have I been going to it daily, for 
nine hours at a spell, winding my way about it with my eyes upon the 
stretch, jist as prying as a weasel and as supple as a snake ; taking every 
section on’t, long and cross and sideways, middle path and side ones, 
courts, and tents, and galleries; pulling round by this post and mooring 
by that counter, climbing up one staircase, and diving down another, 
*till I vow if I believe it’s got an implement or fabric I aint squinted 
at or handled, or a foot in its twenty acres but mine’s been over twenty 
times. And what on airth’s the upshot? Why, as I tell you, Doctor, 
nothing! I’m eo knowing! can’t speak. I’ve swallow’d such a lot 
that I aint able to digest it. I’ve got what you call a surfit; feel as if 
my brains were busting, and the only way to save ’em is to hoop my 
skull with iron, 

So you see the fix I’m in, Doctor, and what a blistering I’m gitting ; 
when letters are coming daily, wondering what the snake’s the matter; 
why in the plague’s name don’t I write—I’ve seed the show by this 
time, and why don’t I describe it—jist the Building and contents on it, 
or the contents alone—that’s all. You remember Asa Whipple, when 
he’d a mind to stand for President, and the Deacon said he had only 
to make the Union think ashe did. “ Yes,” said he “that’s all,” and 


ing London, and for no reason but its bigness, laiseete 


can. 
Well, then, Doctor, the first thing I’ve got to say is, that this it 
show of the Park has got pds ponies tn its Own Oa 
and next to its contributors; and, to begin, I want to ask what’s the 
natur of its own time—aint it that of progress? Has there ever been 
an age when the great interests of our speshy went ahead as they do 
now—when knowledge was so diffused, or so applied to useful purposes, 
when the stream was so swift and deep, or put so many wheels in 
motion? But that aint all my question: what the current ? ’twarnt 
sponsanerne like combustion; it must have had a source, and what was 
tt? Why, our own great revolution. Yes, Doctor, that’s the fact; 
however, it may be larf’d at 


it, it aint to be upsot. The independence of 
Ameriky was the first move in that of man’s. het 1 note thesteps that foller’d 
it,and see if they aint as reglar as rounds upon a ladder, or s 1 


up ahill. Take the first—the stir in France. Didn’t that ‘of 
ourn? If want and tyranny laid the fire, didn’t on ee ite 
Didn’t a whole raft of her young patriots come and serve their time 
with us, before went home with Larffyette, and set up for them- 
selves? And after her great flame had travell’d over Europe, sl i 
feudalism and other weeds of that sort, didn’t it ross to 


old « 
‘Eland, and send into ia het which burst out at last in ms and 


discoveries which aint half 


that raised the slaves to masters. Warn’t that a revolution? Then 
steamers land, when the rail displaced the waggin, and the “iron 
horse” was found to have the best idee of going; and then, to cap *em 
all, the telegraph; when roads were made wires, and thoughts 
were sent a travelling a little quicker than their skulls? I want to 
know whether each on ’em warn’t a first-rate revolution, and whether 
all on ‘em warn’t owing to the one that we invented? 

Well, Doctor, it being the fact that ourn’s the age of progress, what’s 
the fact of this Exhibition? why, that it’s the age’s grandest evidence 
and most triumphant symbol; the noblest emblem of the triumph of 
the peace and industrial principle over the aggressive and destructive ; 
the surest hope that human good is made to conquer human evils, and 
proof that peaceful intercourse begets the knowledge that extends it. 
‘This is its first relation, Doctor—its connexion with its age; but it’s got 
another—to its contributors, and what’s that? why, simply this, that it’s 
suthing more than a proof of progress, it’s also the best, measure on it. 
Tf it’s a table on which the world has recorded its advancement, isn’t it 
clear, also, that it’s a scale to ascertain each part of it—a gauge of 
every nation’s movement, from the foremost to the last—whilst it also 
serves to show both what marks and what connects them? Thus, if 
England and Ameriky contribute use and substance—France and Italy, 
fine arts—and the East, luxury and splendour—aint it clear, that, whilst 
you see the rank of each in cultivation, you see also what they want to 
make their own possession perfect. To know our wants, is our best 
knowledge, since it is that that stirs up our energy; and this is the Ex- 
hibition’s vally, if we choose to understand it; to prove by direct com- 
parison what each people stand in need of, and so urge ’em to take 
something in exchange for what they give. Don’t you see, then, ata 
wink, its great beauty and distinction, that it seems to combine within 
itself the scheme of a complete industrial system, only the elements, at 
present, scattered overa hundred courts and counters? 

And now, what was my first impression when I entered the Peace 
Palace? I’ve already spoke about its substance, its shell of glass and 
iron, and said I held it to be typical, Cee the strength and clearness 
that our speshy stand in need of; and I spoke also of its form as 
carrying out this notion, being low, and firm, and_ practical, 
taking a good hold of the airth ; but there was another fact that struck 
me to be as pleasing as the rest, and, you'll see, jist as appropriate, and 
that is, its direction. It lies from east to west, Doctor, which, as you 
know is the path of progress—the direction it has taken from its 
rising in Chaldea to its meridian in England, from the plains of Shi- 
naar, all the way to the praries of Winconsin. Westward it has moved 
allers, and westward ’twill continue until it has gone clean round the 
globe, and reached its point of starting-—'till it has spread its light and 

iberty through the last abode of savageness. So ton see this Mr. Pax- 
ton has got some clever notions, and here was the ground of one, as 
good almost as that of the show itself. But now comes the hitch, Doc- 
tor; how do you think it has been carried out? As the Building con- 
tains products from all quarters of the globe, they aint, of course, upon 
a level—some are forrerd, some are backard. Here’s Toonis, Turkey, 


and Chiny, making and using at this moment all the implements and 
fabricks that were in wear among the Patriarchs. When you look at 
their contributions, you see sand, and smell hot air. There’s a desert 
right afore you, and lazy camels lounging over it, jist as the whole 
world used to lounge when time was of no vally; and here’s England 
and Ameriky, with their steam and rail and telegraph, showing what 
the world requires in the ery we've got up to. Now, you see that these 
five countries form the two eends of our history—the old world and the 
new—man as he was in infancy, four thousand years ago, and as w 
see him now in manhood, in the times and lands we live in. Now 
don’t it stand to reason that these countries should have been ranged 
in the order of their progress; that the pathway of the Building, lying 
as it does from east to west, should have been made to 
represent the actual jet of history, by clapping Ashy in 
the east of it, and eriky in the west, and Europe in the 
centre? Wouldn’t this have made the Building a grand diagram 
of history—a model of the world’s progress—when its pathway down 
the centre would have shown Time’s westward track, and the nations 
on each side of it the es of its movement? Warnt that a truth 
worth teaching? They of the Show’s vally as a means of edication 
—say that’s another good on it, and one of its great objects; and, 
accordingly, all the schools have pour’d into it like mill-streams, and 


pr the coach-load have jump’d upon its counters to lectur 
to their pails} and if this notion been. effected, jist see the 
world of knowledge their young skulls might have been pack’d with; 


they’d haye larnt hi with a look—taken in the pith of libraries 
by one movement of the head—seen the two ends of our history opposed 
toone another, and the steps that mind has took to reach its present 
statter: wouldn't that be edication, and something worthy of our age? 
Not crawling elie knowledge by the old school rate of going, but fiy- 
ing by the system that teaches things instead of signs, and offers the mind 
the kernel, whilstit throws away the husk. And what do you think’s the 
fact, Doctor?—I know you won't believe it—why I vow if these Com- 
missioners aint the biggest fools in Europe; if they arn’t gone and 
turned the Building into one long stoopid blunder—made it a jumble 
jist as bad as if the different countries had all been shook together by 
an airthquake or a whirlwind. They’ve actually clapp’d Ameriky at 
the east end of the pathway, England at the west, and Ashey and 
Afriky right smack into the centre. What do you think of that, now? 
aint that a view of history ?—ain’t that a proot of fitness to assist in 
edication? Wouldn’t you think such a set of fellows had been born 
down in a fen, and cometo London ina flock, to represent their brethren ? 
But what were my next impressions? Now, if the great fact of this 
Show is its wonderful variety, rendering it altogether impossible 
I could give you a just account of it, you'll see that all 
that’s feasible is my singling out such looks of it, as show 
the big varieties, whilst I let alone the small ones, When we 
go into strange countries “we see a dozen leading featurs— 
in its governments, its townships, and its general social system—which 
are all so many circles running one into another; and we take one of 
these, perhaps, as. a sample of the lot, and that’s the road that I go, 
jist to take up the varieties that show the Exhibition strongest, and 
finish off with speshal features in each country’s contribution. Now, 
the first difference that struck me was in regard to human races—the 
opposite track that people take in enterprise and product; the Saxon 
race, on the one hand, going for use and gain and substance; and the 
Celtic, or the southern ones, for beauty, show, and splendour. The one 
working for the wants and solid interests of man, and t’other for his 
lah and his personal adornments. Now, whilst it is clear that 
oth are needed to satisfy his natur’, and develope industrial energy by 
labour and exchange, still we've heer’d the question ask’d—which of 
the two is superior, and likely in the eend to have the whip-hand of the 
world? Now, that’s a point, I think, that the Exhibition settles, for 
it claps the fact before you; that, whilst the Celtic folks show nothi 
in the way of useful science, contribute not a mossel to the act 
wants of man, the Saxons, on the other hand, not only furnish every- 
thing, but are able, if they’ve a mind to’t, to do their neighbours’ work 
aswell. Side by side with their steam-engines, and solid furniture, and 
implements—they also show their marble statties, their silk, and lace, 
and gold-work, which is plain that time and practice will make as 
first-rate as their knives. ‘They also can do the fine things as well as 
the good and strong ones; make a table for men to dine at, and put the 
carving round the legs. Now, I sn this gets the verdict. Ifsociety 
requires the union of the and the beautiful, and one 
rece can do but one on ‘em, and t’other can do both, I 
want to know if ’taint as plain as ‘rithmetic can make it, 
the Saxons are the cleverest, and must one day hold the whip. 
The next difference that struck me, Doctor, was the influence of 
climate—the great fact of the inequality of the four quarters of the 
jobe. Whilst Afriky and Ashy seem to work but for themselves, contri- 
eer na aus can use one their own Beet feecce was 
i neil strength nor skill to compete with northern industry ; 
Eu and Ameriky, it’s plain, can work for the hull world, and send 
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amanthatthinks itnotonly a cuss and stain upon our country, but "twill 
one day be its ruin, if ‘taint pretty soon got rid of, it’s him agin jist 
mentioned, But, at the same time, let’s be just, Doctor: slavery aint 
confined to skin; there’s plenty on it in Europe—millions there of 
white men, as much degraded as our blacks: so the clear course for a 
man is to hate it under all forms, and wherever he finds it lurking, in 
whatever skin or country. And arter its first offence, its great sin agin 
humanity, what is it we should hate it most for? Why, its obstacle 
to progress. When you make a man a slave, ’taint only he’s no more 
a man, but he ceases to live for men—he lives only for his 
master; he’s an animal that’s only useful to the hand that holds the 
whip, and only lives for food and slumber; the world then loses all the 
good that would have come out of his freedom, that’s been crushed in 
his mind and energy,—and here’s a signal proof on it. What has the 
slave sent to the show? raw produce, nothing more; jist the product 
of hand labor, And who is it that’s filled its space with all its brain- 
work, use, and beauty? who but the freeman, Doctor? the freeman, 
who works for all humanity ? 

And now, to finish off with jist a look all round the Warehouse, anda 
word on what I think the speshal feature of each sample; and s’pose 
we begin wi’ Chiny, as that’s the oldest country—Chiny, that has allers 
been first-rate for making puzzles, and that we have allers said, Doctor, 
was the biggest one itself. Now ain’t the pictur in their teacups an 
image of the people? Three fellers on one leg going over a bamboo 
bridge, which is the very thing they were doing five thousand year ago, 
and there they’re at it still, and harn’t got over yet. Aint that the 
Chiny mind—a look of motion, but no progress? skill, and sense, and 
industry, all wasted upon trifles? Don’t they still go on cutting twenty 
balls within one another? making lamps like scooped out pumpkins, and 
Chinymen to shake their heads, as if at their own inventions? Aint 
these curus critturs jist the big boys of the world? and aint that their 
sample’s character, jist the big boys’ contribution? 

Next take Ashy gin’rally, Ingy, Turkey, Parshy; and what's the 
featur there? why, if you want it in plain words, Doctor, it’s the wild 
beast contribution, it’s nothing else from first to last but a piece of 
homage to destruction—a grand flaring glorification of selfishness and 
slaughter; not an article amongst it for the use or good of man, but all 
tributes to his vanity or engines for his death—pistols, swords, and 
daggers, all bright with Die and carying, or warriors’ dresses, 
kiver’d with jewels, and flashing like the sun. A pretty sample, 
aint it, to send to a Peace Palace? unless it’s by way of 
contrast to its furnitur’ in general: jist as we see, on a doctor’s 
shelves, poisons and antidotes together. Though there’s one 
thing in the lot that I must say is satisfactory. Hanging up 
amongst it are skins of tigers and wild beasts—who, of course, must be 
considered the fighting man’s grand ancestors—the models, for the most 
part, of all true martial heroes. So you see these skins were wanted as a 
piece of filial reverence, and sarve, as I consider, to stamp the whole 
collection, 

We'll next move into Europe, and take its two big empires, Austria 
and Rooshy, and what do we see there? a mix’d look, not a doubt. 
Implements and fabrics, both for human good and injury—and skill, and 
taste, and energy employed in both directions, but the good in ’em the 
least part, and that not meant for many, but shown in things of 

luxury for the enjoyment of the few; and the cause on’t is apparent. 
Here Europe herds her white slayes, men fettered to the soil, and bought, 
sold, and wornout with it, at their lord’s and ruler’s pleasure. Thisexplains 
the curus mixtur’ of these grand Imperial samples—the good was pro- 
duced spontaneously, the bad to please their rulers ; theman worked for 
his fellow-men,the bondsman for his master. ’Tis the white slaves’ con- 
tribution ;and moving westward to North Germany, to France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, there we see mind spreading like the light and heat of 
sunshine. We see the collections rising both in use and human feeling, 
growing good and beneficial, and at the same time universal, not for 
the sarvis of the few, but for the use of all humanity; till at last we 
come to England, the great head of Eastern progress, and behold in 
hers the great triumph of fraternal contributions! 

Yes, Deacon, it’s a fact, in the friendly fight of the Exhibition, Eng- 
land’s won the day. In this race between all nations she has carried off 
the prize. Measured by the interests and demands of human welfare, 
her collection is the jam—the top notch of the whole, first in all depart- 
ments of practical utility, and second only to the first in all the fields of 
taste and beauty. 

And how about Ameriky? Well, it’s no use to disguise it—the trath 
was known some months ago, s0 it’s ne pain to speak it now; the fact is, 
Doctor, we're a failure—an indisputable failure—and the shame is all 
the greater, because the fault is all our own. Everybody knows that 
we've a flood of first-rate notions in every field of science which we 
ha’n’t been pleased to send, which, either through prejudice or meanness, 
we have been such fools as to keep at home. And what’s the conse- 
quence? Why, of course, that we're vallied at our own estimate; and 
the poorest crittur of a European has felt justified in sneering at us. 
We've wilfully damaged our own character, and almost want a show of 
our own here to wipe off the disgrace. The only thing we have made 
astand in is the article of sculptur. The only hook we hang by is 
Hiram Power's statty. That “Greek Girl,” it’s admitted, is the star of 
the Exhibition, notwithstanding there’s a whole raft of marble gals be- 
side her, every one of which deserves a pair of eyes to look at. That's 
all our consolation. If we show nothing in invention, we've done 
su’thing in imitation which whips Europe out of sight. In sculpture, if 
not the sciences, we've-gone on ahead, full bile; but as for any novelty, 
tho’ we're jist those twas expected from (and that makes my wrath the 
greater, seeing, as I do, the disappointment), why—eh—yes; hold 
ona bit; we have shown some inyention—done su’thing that’s quite 
original. What do you think, Doctor, of the art of sculpturing in soap? 
Aint that a new idea? and, what’s more, illustrated in the immortal 
head of Washington—the face of our great deliverer actually sculptured 
out of shaving stuff; and his grand and manly mouth looking as if 
*twas bursting into lather! Aint that a splendid notion. I guess that 
whips the world. And so, as my say is ended, I remain, dear Dr. Tucker, 


Your faithful friend and servant, 
Perec E. WHEELER. 


GREATOREX’S HOISTING MACHINE. 
Crass 5, No. 415. 


Horstrne machines, or “lifts,” were originally invented to supersede 
the use of cranes, derricks, and teagles, especially for the interior of 
Manchester and other large warehouses and buildings, which, from time 
to time, have been much improved in many of their details; and 
which are now in very extensive use, not only for warehouses, but also 
for club-houses, hotels, and other large establishments. In London, the 
extensive warehouses of Messrs, Bradbury and Greatorex, and of Messrs. 
Morley, Baker, and Tucker respectively, are fitted up with such machines ; 
as also the Reform, Conservative, Army and Navy, and other club- 
houses. In the latter case, however, the use of these contrivances is 
chiefly for elevating and lowering to the different floors, dinners, break- 
fasts, &c., so that hot closets are required to be appended to them. Not 
only was such a contrivance designed for the present Fishmongers’ 
Hall, but also a “ hot plate dining table.” 

The chief advantages of the lifts are economy of labour and space, 
together with the utmost convenience in raising or lowering goods to 
or from the different storeys of buildings, instead of carrying the same up 
and down stairs. 

The principle, however, of the “lift” is of far more extensive appli- 
cation to public buildings for ascending rooms, especially in the case 
of lofty erections. The Colosseum may be mentioned as a building in 
which such apparatus was found to be most useful, as an ascent to the 
‘top by the ordinary stairs is very fatiguing Lifting rooms were pro- 
posed for the stations of the intended City and West-End Railway, de- 
signed to be carried by a spacious tunnel under the New-road and City- 
road respectively. 

The machine is supposed to be fixed in a section of a building of the 
warehouse class, and may be worked either by hand or steam power 
from any story. It contains several improvements on these ordinarily 
in use, asin the arrangement of the breaks, the motion for shifting the 
gear, &c., by which the machinery is simplified and its action rendered 
more certai 


ith. 

The mode of applying the machine is as follows:—The floor of the 
ascending box is brought to the level of the floor of the warehouse, and 
secured by the break. ‘The goods are placed on to the floor of the ma- 
chine, the break released, and the endless rope on one side of the machine 
being pulled, causes the box to ascend or descend to the particular floor 
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as required, when the whole is instantly stopped by turning the 
break-handles, on the right-hand side of the apparatus. One 
such break-handle is applied for each story. There are both fast and 
slow motions, aecording to the nature of] the loads required to be 
moved; and these are available on any floor, by simply turning 
to the right or left the han 

dies under each of whieh is 
an index-plate, with the 
words “fast,” “slow,” or 
“ out” (of gear), respectively 
marked thereon. 

The model is constructed 
to one-eighth of the full 
size, and represents a ma- 
chine capable of raising to a 
height of 50 feet about half 
«ton, by the labour of two 
men, in about two minutes, 
‘This is with a slow motion. 
It is perfectly manageable 
with half the weight by one 
man; an additional balance 
weight being provided in the 
centre, gives additional 
power, and can be applied at 
any moment. A break mo- 
tion, a simple arrangement, 
is tixed inside the box to en- 
able any person to descend 
without additional assistance 
from any other floor of the 

uilding, and to stop at any 
other floor to which he may 
desire to go. 


SIDEBOARD. BY FOUR- 
DINOIS. 


‘This, which is undoubtedly 
one of the best pieces of 
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SIDEBOARD.—BY FOURDINOIS. 


quarters of the world, are representations of the dessert, wine, 
coffee, and tea: beyond this judicious choice of ornament, the spectator 
observes that the intention of each figure is so clearly and cleverly 
marked as to be unmistakeable ; this isa virtuetoo often wanting in more 
ambitious works, to be passed over in silence, The figures on either side 


represent fishing and hunting; all are beautifully sculptured. | The little 
figure at the top of the design is too small; and the petty conceit of 
coupling the dogs at the base, althongh a topie of admiration for young 
ladies and gentlemen, is too serious a breach of taste to be slighted: 
or rather where the banquette should 
have been placed, is likewise 
@ specimen of that false spirit 
of wsthetics, which supposes 
that because nature is beau- 
tiful in itself, literal imita- 
tions of nature are equally 
beautiful in all places. It 
will be noticed that the En- 
graying shows the picture 
which occupies the centre of 
the design as darker than 
the whole framework: this 


the deer resting on the banquette, 


French furniture sent for 


our exhibition, deserves 


particular attention for the 


thought which has been 
bestowed upon its design ; 
and which is more evident 


therein than in any other 
similar work of foreign 
taste. 

The four figures, instead 
of being the usual repe- 
tition of the emblems of the 


FURNITURE.—BY WEBB, BOND-STRELT. 


is the reverse of the fact, but 
its success shows what ought 
to have been the case. . 

It is to be regretted that 
anxiety for brilliancy of ef- 
fect has caused the introduce 
tion of side brackets for 
lights between the figures ; 
now the middle division ix 
lighter than the lower and 
“Upper siiys 8, and the top is 
heaviest of all. 


FURNITURE, WEBB, 


BOND-STREET, 


The table, exhibited with 
two chairs, claims to be Eli- 
zabethan, and of old work- 


plain at the back, in the 
oe nies and are too 

led projecting orna~ 
gets to be used with com- 
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